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2 Features of 
Farm Bill 


Cause Concern 


Proposals Would Let 
CCC Sell Stocks 


_At Lower Prices 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Two features of 
the administration’s new farm bill in- 
troduced in Congress this week have 
caused deep concern in grain mer- 
chandising and commodity market 
circles. 

One is a provision which would 
authorize Commodity Credit Corp. to 
sell its commodity stocks equal in 
sales value to the cost of redeeming 
certificates in cash. The certificates 
would be issued to producers under 
the acreage reserve part of the soil 
bank plan. 

The other is a section of the bill 
which would repeal the present statu- 
tory re-sale provision of the farm law 
which calls for CCC sales at the price 
support level plus 5%, plus reason- 
able carrying charges. The bill would 
fix re-sale prices of CCC stocks at 
the price support level plus carrying 
charges. 

The provision to sell enough CCC 
stocks to enable redemption of cer- 
tificates for cash means that CCC 
would have little price restrictions on 
such sales of any of the commodities 
involved—wheat, cotton, corn or rice. 
The bill expressly says that “CCC is 
authorized to sell at market prices.” 

Many persons believe that this is 
extremely bearish, and that CCC 
sales would drive down the markets 
for these commodities. Within Senate 

(Continued on page 69) 


Cuban Molasses 
Deal Strengthens 
U.S. Markets 


The purchase by U.S. importers of 
at least 100 million gallons of black- 
strap molasses from Cuba was re- 
ported in the molasses trade this 
week. Confirmation is expected mo- 
mentarily from the Cuban Sugar In- 
stitute. Reported price was 10¢ gal., 
f.o.b. Cuba, with some advice indi- 
cating as high as 10%¢. 

The purchases last year were made 
at 7.8¢ gal., and the increase in the 
market reflects the heavier use of 
molasses in the feed industry, par- 
ticularly for high molasses pellets for 
cattle feeding. 

The purchase may constitute the 
total amount the U.S. will acquire 
from Cuba this year. The USDA 
agricultural marketing service re- 
ported this week that purchases by 
the U.S. in Cuba last year totaled 
115.5 million gallons out of a total 
of 182.4 million gallons exported by 
Cuba. The U.K. acquired 66.8 million 
gallons. 

News of the Cuban sale tended to 
strengthen current domestic molasses 
markets. Early in the week sales as 
low as 11%¢ gal. were reported and 
by mid-week the market had risen 
to 12¢ gal., New Orleans. It is esti- 
mated that increased ocean freight 
costs bring Cuban molasses into New 
Orleans at close to 13¢ gal., based 
upon a 10¢ Cuban purchase. 


MOLASSES RATE 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission voted Jan. 20 
not to suspend the proposed rail rate 
reductions on molasses, and the lower 
rates will become effective Jan. 26. 
(An earlier story on postponement of 
the reduction appears on page 4.) 


1% More Cattle and Calves on 
Feed Jan. 1 Than Year Ago 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
cattle and calves in the U.S. on feed 
for market on Jan. 1, 1956, was 1% 
larger than a year earlier, according 
to the Crop Reporting Board of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The estimated number was 5,823,- 
000 head, compared with 5,786,000 
head on Jan. 1, 1955, and the 1950- 
54 average of 5,001,000 head. The 
number on feed in the North Central 
states was about the same as a year 
ago, while in the 13 western states, 
the number was up 3%. 

The Corn Belt total on Jan. 1 was 
estimated by USDA at 4,178,000 head. 
The western Corn Belt states had 
4% fewer, while feeding in the east- 
ern Corn Belt was up 9% from a 
year earlier. Iowa, the leading feed- 
ing state, was the same as a year ago. 

Decreases in South Dakota, Ne- 


braska and Kansas more than offset 
increases in all other western Corn 
Belt states. Illinois, the second rank- 
ing feeding state, showed a 5% in- 
crease this year. Feeding in each of 


the other eastern Corn Belt states 
was also larger than a year earlier. 

During the October-December pe- 
riod, shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle into the nine Corn Belt states 
(Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, South Dakota, 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Turkey Producers Plan 


6% Increase 


WASHINGTON—It has been pre- 
dicted for some time that the favor- 
able turkey returns in 1955 would 
bring a substantial increase in pro- 
duction in 1956. Official confirmation 
of those predictions came this week 
when the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported that growers now 
plan to increase turkey numbers this 
year by 6%. 

The number of turkeys actually 


Dangers in 
Turkey Crop 
Boost Noted 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Turkey produc- 
ers’ intentions for 1956, as revealed in 
a US. Department of Agriculture 
survey, are causing worry in USDA 
circles. Feed industry experts in the 
department sense the danger signals 
in the indicated over-all expansion of 
turkey production this year. 

The chief danger lies in expansion 
of heavy breed production, which may 
be up as much as 14%. However, on 
the light breed side, growers appear 
to be backing away, with intentions 
indicating a reduction of 16% from 
last year. 

On balance, it is indicated that 
total turkey numbers will be up 6%. 
That does not disclose the whole 
story, however. The increase should 
also be considered in terms of turkey 
meat poundage. 

After examining the intentions re- 
port, USDA officials noted the ap- 
parent loss of popularity for the 
lightweight varieties. At one time 
officials had seen the light breeds as 
the means whereby the turkey would 
become more than a holiday item. 

Last year the declining trend in 
terms of production of light breed 
birds made itself evident, but the con- 
tinuing production decrease for 1956 
seems to mark a failure of this type 
of turkey to meet producer and mar- 
ket acceptance, officials indicated. 

(In this connection, as has been 
page 8) 
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Special Alfalfa Section in This Issue 


The alfalfa dehydrating industry and the Jan. 25-28 convention of 
the American Dehydrators Assn. receive detailed attention in this issue 
of Feedstuffs. A special section will be found on the pages following 


page 42. Contents include: 


Let’s Produce Better Alfalfa...... 
Unidentified Factors in Alfalfa and Grasses........... 
Valuable Source of Minerals for Feed Fortification. .........«.«++> 
Dehydrated Alfalfa Research...... 
Utilization of Alfalfa Carotenoids by Chicks...........-----+.++*> 
Use of Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal in Formula Feeds.........------- 
Alfalfa Establishment and Management. . . 


in Output 


raised this year may vary somewhat 
from growers’ Jan. 1 intentions, but 
present indications are that heavy 
breed output will be up 14% while 
light breed production will drop 16% 
under the 1955 total, for an over-all 
increase of 6% in numbers. 

If growers carry out their inten- 
tions, the number of turkeys raised 
in 1956 will be a record high 67 mil- 
lion, compared with 63 million in 
1955. Increases are indicated for all 
parts of the country. (See state and 
area tables on page 8.) 

The predicted increase will come 
entirely in heavy breed birds, for in- 
dications are that production of light 
breed hirds, down in 1955, will show 
another decrease in 1956. 


In this connection, it may be noted 
that while light breed production is 
declining, increasing numbers of 
heavy-type birds are sold at light 
weights. 

Here’s the way the Situation looks 
for the different types of birds: 

@ Heavy breed growers intend to 
raise 53,452,000 Bronze and other 
heavy breed turkeys this year—14% 
more than in 1955. All parts: of the 
country plan increases in heavy breed 
birds, varying from 7% in the north 
Atlantic states to 38% in the south 
Atlantic states. 

Higher prices received for 1955 
heavy breed turkeys and a more fav- 
orable turkey-feed price relationship 
than a year earlier are the reasons 
given by growers for the expected 
increase in heavy breed production. 

@ Light breed growers plan to raise 
13,489,000 Beltsville White and other 
light breed birds—16% less than in 
1955. Decreases are planned in all 
parts of the country except the south 
central states, where an increase of 
2% is expected. Decreases range from 
11% in the west north central re- 
gion to 25% in the east north central 
states. 

Turkey growers in the West North 
Central states, an important produc- 
ing area, plan a 10% increase in 
heavy breed turkeys, but an 11% de- 
crease in light breed turkeys, giving 
a 5% increase in all turkeys. Growers 
in the western states, the largest 
commercial producing area in the 
U.S., expect to increase heavy breed 

(Continued on page 8&8) 
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A Pleasant Custom 


ANY readers of Feedstuffs—those who have been with us for quite a 

spell—are familiar with our pleasant custom of paying special 
attention to the alfalfa dehydrating industry each year. This is done at the 
time the American Dehydrators Assn. is convening for its annual get-together. 
The 1956 meeting is: Jan. 26-28 at Coronado, Cal. 

This issue of Feedstuffs, consequently, contains a section devoted to 
dehydrated alfalfa meal. As usual, it presents a great deal of information 
about the alfalfa meal industry. The theme of this year’s meeting is sales, 
service and the future. Our effort also reviews some of the other aspects 
of the alfalfa picture—growing and harvesting, the processing, storage and 
distribution and the utilization of the product in formula feeds. 


* * 

HE big topics in the dehydrated alfalfa business during the past year— 

aside from sales and prices, of course—have been inert gas storage, 
pelleting, and the use of grease or oil for dust control. These are designed 
tc make the product more uniform and easier to ship and handle. They 
have called for greater capital outlays and have resulted in a year of 
consolidation. It has not been a good year, profitwise, for many of the 
dehydrators, but it has been another year of progress, nevertheless, from 
the standpoint of establishing the industry as a whole in a stronger 
competitive position. 

The alfalfa dehydrating industry is as good an example as we know of 
the value cf an association and of continuing research. The need for a 
research program was recognized by the association shortly after it was 
formed. The Alfalfa Research Council was organized and was followed a 
few years later by a funded research program. The purpose is to explore the 
production and processing of alfalfa and the use of alfalfa products. The 
expressed objective was to secure benefits for the common good of the feed 
industry, feeders and the dehydrating industry. 

Cooperation of the experiment stations and the colleges with the 
dehydrators has been outstanding. We can think of no other feed ingredient 
that has attracted such wide and whole-hearted support. The result has 
been a constant flow of knowledge. The feed industry and feeders have 
been made cognizant of the values in dehydrated alfalfa meal. One of the 
great benefits of the research has been that, as one use of alfalfa meal 
diminishes, other uses are discovered and developed. 

Another accomplishment of great value which can be credited to the 
American Dehydrators Assn. was the writing and adoption of a set of trade 
rules and a code of ethics, This occurred in 1948, when a new constitution and 
by-laws also were adopted. This did much to place the industry on a high 
ethical plane and to clarify trading practices. The move was an important 
one in furthering the confidence with which feed manufacturers could buy 
alfalfa meal. 

* * * 


F anyone will look back to all of the things that have happened in the 
feed industry since 1941, when the ADA was organized, he certainly will 
see that many of the problems facing the alfalfa processors could have been 
disastrous to companies or even to the industry. Many obstacles would have 
been difficult to meet. The result would have been a much lesser use of 
alfalfa meal and, as far as the formula feed manufacturer and user is 
concerned, a considerably higher cost for some of the ration’s ingredients. 
It can be said that a strong, well backed association, high trade ethics 
and continuing research have been the principal factors responsible for the 
development of the alfalfa dehydrating industry into the valuable industrial 
unit it is. It could not have reached its present state, or its product could 
not have had its present acceptance, if each dehydrator had traveled an 
independent road. 

As we have said several times before, almost all of the dehydrated alfalfa 
meal produced is used in formula feed, and the interests of the two industries 
are largely identical. As the dehydrators make progress in improving their 
product and in finding new values for it, feed manufacturers benefit, too. As 
the formula feed industry expands, the dehydrators also prosper. 

So, it is a fine thing for everyone concerned to note the very real and 
continuing progress that is being made, the sincerity and persistence with 
which problems are attacked, and the strength to which the American 
Dehydrators Assn. has grown. 


Formula feed sales showed little or no over-all improvement in most areas 
this week, but some feed men were looking forward to gains before too long. 
In the meantime, the pace held fairly steady. A slump in broiler prices was 
noted in some sections, but generally poultry feed demand was good and fur- 
ther improvement was foreseen. Hog feed business continued slow, and cattle 
feed volume lagged or was only fair. Dairy feed business was fair to good in 
some areas. Ingredient prices did not show any great changes, and formula 
feed price lists had little change. The index of wholesale feedstuffs prices 
declined .4 point to 188.7 in the week ended Jan. 18, and the feed grain index 


dipped 3.7 points to 182.5. (Ingredient details on pages 70-72.) 


Northwest 


Formula feed business showed little 
change in the Northwest this week. 
For the most part, demand was not 
particularly strong, but business held 
up fairly well, manufacturers indi- 
cated. 

Hog feed business, hurt by the low 
hog prices, continued slow, but dairy 
feed sales were fair to good. Cattle 
feed business also was fair. 

Sales of laying feeds were said to 
be fair to good or about average for 
this time of the year. An early start 
in farmers’ purchases of baby chicks 
was indicated in reports of some sales 
of chick starters. 

While current formula feed de- 
mand is not very strong and may 
not pick up appreciably immediately, 
feed men are noting reports on poul- 
try intentions and are looking for a 
gain in volume later. 

In the meantime, dealers have no 
incentive to stock up, with demand 
not very heavy and prices tending to 
be easy recently. 

Feed plant operations this week 
were at about the same rate as in 
the previous week. However, backlogs 
in some cases were reported fairly 
good. Feed ingredient prices did not 
show too much change this week. 
Prices of a number of commodities 
were somewhat easier, while millfeed 
was stronger. Formula feed prices 
were expected to show little change. 


Southwest 


Little improvement in business was 
reported by feed mills in the South- 
west this week. Actually, sales prob- 
ably were under a week ago, accord- 
ing to shipping volume and reports 
on running time. Carlot shipments 
were reduced and operations held to 
a five-day week, with no overtime re- 
ported. 

A fly in the ointment was the slump 
in broiler prices in the Arkansas 
broiler area. After making a good 
comeback to the 22-23¢ level follow- 
ing the holidays, broilers fell back 
sharply to 17-18¢ lb. Fairly adequate 
supplies of finished broilers plus 
cheap competition of other meats on 
the market led to the reversal in 
broiler prices. 

At the same time there continued 
to be a shortage of commercial 
chicks, indicating no faltering in the 
interest of growers to continue oper- 
ations. Most expect broiler prices to 
be lower this season, and feed sales 
should not be Affected by the situa- 
tion to any great extent. Most mills 
actually indicate poultry feeds to be 
in good demand, with the slack in 
operations created by sluggish inter- 
est in hog and cattle feeds. 

Operations were limited to a bare 
five days this week and prices were 
unchanged on most items. 


Central States 


Actual bookings of feed in the 
central states held at or near un- 
changed levels during the week end- 
ing Jan. 18, but the tone of busi- 
ness seemed to be firming and a spirit 
of moderate optimism appeared to be 
generating. 

The foundation is laid for a good 
upturn in feed business, some ob- 


servers believe. It is thought that in- 
ventories all along the supply pipe- 
line are low. Prices, too, have been 
on the downturn and now are at com- 
paratively low levels. A turn in the 
weather to normal wintry style, cou- 
pled with a stiff price increase, could 
cause heavier buying all along the 
line, it is thought. 

In the meantime, manufacturers 
are going along at a steady pace. 
Some have a curtailed operating 
schedule with reduced crews, and 
backlogs are not large. Chick starter 
demand seems to be developing 
earlier this year, and broiler feeds 
are moving at a good clip. 


Ohio Valley 


Despite continuing favorable weath- 
er conditions, sales of formula feeds 
eased off somewhat this week in the 
Ohio Valley, thus disappointing man- 
ufacturers who had been encouraged 
by the improving situation earlier in 
the month, and had anticipated a 
steady business improvement. 

It was believed, however, that the 
sales setback is only temporary, be- 
cause the valley area was blanketed 
this week with several inches of snow, 
with the mercury holding steady in 
the 20’s. This means continued in- 
door feeding that will make it neces- 
sary for farmers again to resume 
buying formula feeds before too 
long. 

No one could account for the busi- 
ness downtrend this week, in view 
of the reported considerable increases 
in chick flocks, and the widespread 
belief that the valley indwstrial situ- 
ation will continue favorable for 
heavy sales of all kinds of meats 
during the first half of this year, at 
least. 

Formula feed prices remained 
steady this week, but there was sorne 
easing off in mill production sched- 
ules to prevent a too large accumu- 
lation of warehouse stocks. In other 
words, manufacturers are watching 
market trends closely, and keeping 
operations sufficiently flexible to meet 
whatever situation that may arise. 


Southeast 


The feed situation in the South- 
east has been unchanged to maybe 
Slightly better this week. The cold 
weather which moved in last week 
hung on till early this week and has 
probably helped demand for feeds a 
little. Reports from as far south as 
southern Florida say that grass has 
definitely been killed, and dry -lot 
feeding is almost sure to increase in 
the hard hit sections. On the other 
hand, cattle feeders and the like are 
tending to reduce operations because 
of feed price ratios being so poor. 

Feed ingredients are plentiful, and 
the southeastern farmer is selling his 
products at current market prices. 
Therefore, the slight pickup in de- 
mand has not been reflected in any 
real price advances. Local corn is not 
as freely offered as it has been, but 
nobody seems to be hunting for sup- 
plies. 

The north Georgia broiler situation 
is about the same with prices still 
relatively low to the producer. Chick 
placements remain high and feeding 


(Continued on page 74) 
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172 Counties in 10 
States Eligible for 
Emergency Feed 


WASHINGTON—The most recent 
designation of two Utah counties as 
drouth disaster areas by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture brings to 
172 the total number of counties in 
10 states where eligible ranchers and 
stockmen may participate in the 
emergency feed grain program. 

Also during the past week, six 
counties in California, 39 Texas coun- 
ties and part of one Colorado county 
have been designated by USDA as 
disaster areas. 

The two new Utah drouth disaster 
counties are Rich and Daggett. The 
area south of U.S. Highway 34 in 
Yuma County, Colorado, has been 
designated as a drouth area as have 
the following 39 counties in Texas: 

Bastrop, Brazos, Brown, Burnet, 
Caldwell, Callahan, Coleman, Co- 
manche, Crane, Crockett, Dallam, 
Deaf Smith, Eastland, Erath, Hart- 
ley, Kimble, Kinney, McCulloch, 
Menard, Midland, Mills, Mitchell, 
Moore, Nolan, Oldham, Palo Pinto, 
Pecos, Potter, Randall, Runnels, San 
Saba, Scurry, Shackelford, Sherman, 
Stephens, Sutton, Terrell, Throck- 
morton and Travis. 

Counties in California designated 
as disaster areas because of floods are 
Butte, Del Norte, Tulare, Humboldt, 
Sutter and Yuba. 

The list of eligible counties now in- 
cludes the following numbers: Cali- 
fornia, 6; Colorado, 5; Connecticut, 
8; Kansas, 42; Nevada, 13; North 
Carolina, 10; Oregon, 2; Texas, 73; 
Utah, 6, and Wyoming 7. 

Under provisions of the emergency 


feed grain program, eligible farmers 
and ranchers may obtain certain feed 
grains and mixed feeds at a reduction 


in price of $1 ewt. of grain. The pro- 
gram is designed to help stockmen in 
drouth, flood or hurricane stricken 
areas maintain basic livestock herds. 

Under the current emergency feed 
program, 55,794 farmer purchase 
orders were issued for 3,721,242 ewt. 
of approved grains or mixed feed as 
of Jan. 12, USDA announced. 


Feed Shortage Severe 
In Pacific Northwest 


SPOKANE — Central Washington 
and northern Idaho livestock men re- 
port that they face a critical winter 
feed shortage and federal aid has 
been asked for some counties by the 
Washington director of agriculture, 
Sverre N. Omdahl. 

Mr. Omdahl has asked for federal 
emergency aid for four Washington 
counties, Douglas, Okanogan, Ferry 
and Chelan. The Grant County Cat- 
tlemen’s Assn. has asked that its 
county be included also. 

George Cook, county agent of 
Idaho County, Idaho, where much of 
the grazing land is in the higher ele- 
vations of the fifth largest county in 
the U.S., said cattlemen were running 
into trouble there, too. Pacific North- 
west cattlemen were forced ti bring 
their cattle off range as much as 
seven weeks earlier than normal. 

Unusually early snows followed by 
prolonged freezing weather caused 
the difficulties, the cattlemen said. 

“It’s probably the most desperate 
situation we've got,” Mr. Omdahl 
said. 

While probing the feed crisis, Mr. 


Omdahl warned that the state’s agri- 


culture industry in general is headed 
“for the worst weather in memory. 
The north central section has had the 
most snow and worst winter ever ex- 
perienced.” 

State Sen. George Zahn, a spokes- 
man for the Okanogan cattlemen, 
said stockmen had used up about a 
third of their feed supplies before the 
season normally would have begun. 


Controller Named 


KANSAS CITY—J. H. Sund has 
recently been appointed controller of 
the Douglas Chemical Co., manufac- 
turer of insecticides, grain fumigants 
and grain protectants. 

Mr. Sund is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and has had experi- 
ence in management and sales train- 
ing in the photographic industry, elec- 
tric component manufacturing and 
housewares manufacturing. He for- 
merly was with Bonsun, Inc., Kan- 
sas City. 


Conference Expected to Aid in Meeting 
Problems Involved With Medicated Feed 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 


WASHINGTON — Widespread in- 
terest among feed manufacturers, 
drug suppliers and government of- 
ficials is indicated in the symposium 
on medicated feeds being held here 
Jan. 23-24. 

Attendance is expected to reach 
500 or more, according to Dr. Charles 
G. Durbin, associate veterinary medi- 
eal director of the Food and Drug 
Administration, chairman for the 
symposium. 

The keen interest shown by all seg- 
ments of the trade involved in this 
phase of feed manufacturing is grati- 
fying to the FDA oflicials. 

This first major attempt at mass 
examination of the problems involved 
in producing medicated feeds is ex- 
pected to lead to a generally broader 
understanding of the most effective— 
and safest— ways to use growth- 
stimulating and disease - attacking 
drugs. 

Thus, Dr. Durbin says, it is likely 
that problems involved in regulating 
the manufacture and distribution of 
such feeds can be considerably re- 
duced. 

“Every Feed Man a Druggist” 

“Today every feed manufacturer 
and dealer is a druggist,” the FDA 
official commented, “and the more 
aware each becomes of this fact, the 
more certain we are of achieving 
proper use of medicated feeds.” 

Difficulties in enforcing federal 
regulations governing such feeds have 


not been excessive, it was indicated, 
but the educational attempt through 
this “short course” was considered 
wise at this time to focus attention 
on inherent problems and develop 
greater cooperation among all con- 
cerned. Dr. Durbin said that in the 
past several months inquiries from 
industry concerning labeling require- 
ments, testing procedures and other 
matters had increased greatly. This 
parallels the upsurge in use of these 
feed additives. 

The program, in broad outline, is 
covering this ground: Description of 
the purpose of the symposium and 
history of medicated feeds; types of 
medicated feeds; pharmacological as- 
pects; assay problems in manufacture 
of medicated feeds; public health sig- 
nificance of drugs used to medicate 
animals by way of feeds; state regu- 
lations to which medicated feeds are 
subject; the relationship of the Food 
and Drug Administration to medi- 
cated feeds; the future of medicated 
feeds. 

The discussion of FDA interest in 
medicated feeds will be broken down 
into these components: New-drug 
status of medicated feeds; products 
subject to certification when added 
to feeds, and warning labeling that 
should appear on medicated feeds. 

A panel discussion at the close of 
the conference is expected to pinpoint 
some of the more pressing problems. 


29 Speakers on Program 
A total of 29 speakers will be heard 
during the two-day conference, with 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Northwest Feed Group Hears 
Speakers on Credit, Nutrition 


By EMMET HOFFMAN and 
THOMAS LETCH 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS — Credit is being 
used in the feed industry as a sales 
tool in many instances. This is un- 
fortunate, both for the dealer and the 
manufacturer, and has put them both 
in a bad way, charged James H. Bur- 
rell, James H. Burrell & Sons, Inc., 
St. Louis, in a talk at the Northwest 
Retail Feed Association's 24th annual 
conference. 

“If you have overdue accounts go 
out to the feeder and ask him for the 
money due you. You will be surprised. 
Many will write out a check right 
there,” Mr. Burrell said. He said 
many farmers expect to be asked for 
the money they owe and will not be 
offended if the feed dealer does so. 

In his talk, titled, “Merchandising 
and Selling Feeds Today,” Mr. Bur- 
rell said that “the best feed in the 
world can’t be sold by untrained and 
incompetent salesmen.” He urged 
dealers and manufacturers to train 
their salesmen well for “people are 
the greatest assets you have.” A well 
trained salesman knows what his 
products are, what they’re for, what 
they'll do and how to use them prop- 
erly. A good feed salesman asks the 
farmers, “How are your chicks? How 
are your hogs coming along? How 
many chicks are you going to raise? 
May I look at your dairy herd? May 
I look at your flock?” A good feed 
salesman lets the farmer tell about 
his problems and his progress, he 
stated. 

The Northwest association held its 
meeting Jan. 16-17 at the Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis, with 400 mem- 
bers and guests in attendance. 

In addition to a number of trade 
problems discussed, a panel composed 
of feed nutrition authorities summar- 
ized, “What’s New in Animal and 
Poultry Nutrition and Management” 
on the morning of Jan. 17. 

OFFICERS ELECTED — The two 
top offiicers in the Northwest Retail 
Feed Assn. were reelected as were 


IN NEW POST—A. V. Jay has been 
named manager of special accounts 
in the agricultural department at the 
Nopeo Chemical Co., Harrison, NJ. 
The announcement was made by Har- 
old A, Swanson, vice president of 
Nopco in charge of its vitamin divi- 
sion. In his new position, Mr. Jay 
will be responsible for sales of Nop- 
co feed supplement products to a 
selected list of accounts in this coun- 
try and abroad. He will also direct 
the sale of Lipamone, an estrogenic 
hormone for poultry. Mr. Jay for- 
merly served as eastern sales man- 
ager of the agricultural department. 
He has been associated with Nopco 
since 1927. 


two directors. R. M. Serkland, Grain 
Products Co., St. James, Minn., was 
reelected president, and Wendell H. 
Lenton, Farmei'’s Elevator Co., Inc., 
Stewartville, Minn. was reelected 
vice president. A. L. Larson, Madison 
(Minn.) Milling Co. and Harold 
Thomforde, Crookston (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., were reelected directors. 

John Manahan, John Manahan Co., 
Chatfield, Minn., was elected a new 
director, and. Roland Gessner, Land 
O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., Valley 
City, N.D., was elected chairman of 
the North Dakota division of the as- 
sociation, thus becoming an ex officio 
member of the board of directors. 

Other members of the board are 
Lloyd Tobias, Pipestone (Minn.) 
Grain Co.; F. T. Heffelfinger II, King 
Midas Feed Mills, Minneapolis; Wil- 
lard Houle, E. J. Houle Co., Forest 
Lake, Minn.; Stanley Speltz, Speltz 
Grain & Coal Co., Albert Lea, Minn.; 
George Kolb, Jr., Belgrade (Minn.) 
Flour Mills, and Joseph Welder, 
Farmers Elevator Co., Blue Earth, 
Minn. 

W. D. Flemming, Grain & Feed Re- 
view, Minneapolis, was re-appointed 
secretary-treasurer at a board meet- 
ing following the election. At the 
meeting Mr. Serkland announced that 
a special program would be planned 
for next year’s convention to cele- 
brate the 25th year of the association. 

Two panel discussions opened the 
Jan. 16 sessions. They were on “Bulk 
Handling: How to Convert to Bulk,” 
moderated by Lloyd Tobias, Pipe- 
stone (Minn.) Grain Co., and “When 
Production Drops and It Isn’t the 
Feed—Then What?,” moderated by 
Mr. Serkland. 

BULK HANDLING — The E. J. 
Houle Co., Forest Lake, Minn., is 
presently expanding its bulk storage 
facilities, explained Willard Houle of 
that firm. During the peak season 
there is often a pinch on bulk storage 
facilities at the plant and this is being 
alleviated, Mr. Houle said. The Houle 
company has no bulk hauling facili- 
ties but the bulk buyers have either 
a truck or trailer and do their own 
hauling. 

Mr. Houle traced his company’s ex- 
perience with bulk handling of feed, 
stating that a survey of the trade 
was made and a meeting with pros- 
pective bulk feeders was held prior 
to installation of bulk handling equip- 
ment. It was on the basis of the sur- 
vey and meeting that the decision to 
go into bulk handling came about, 
Mr. Houle said. 

U. E. Fitzpatrick, U. E. Fitz- 
patrick & Co., Warsaw, Ind., esti- 
mated that a feeder should have at 
least the following livestock and poul- 
try numbers in order to efficiently 
use bulk handling methods: 1,000 
laying hens, 100 hogs, 500 turkeys, 
2,500 broilers and 25 dairy cows. If 
a dealer is interested in knowing 
whether bulk handling would pay off 
in his area he should make a survey 
in his trade to find out what the po- 
tential market is, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
added. 

Most feed mills in Minnesota can 
be adapted for bulk handling, said 
M. J. Benson, M. J. Benson & Co., 
Hopkins, Minn. Generally, the bulk 
receiving tank over the scale is a 
necessity in each situation but indi- 
vidual problems have to be worked 
out for each feed mill, Mr. Benson 
added. 

FEEDERS’ PROBLEMS — “Every 
complaint from a feeder is an oppor- 
tunity,” stated Norman Dewes, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, in his 
portion of the panel discussion on 
customers’ problems. He voiced what 
he regarded as a simple, logical 
method of handling a complaint. He 
suggested taking the time to talk 
over the problem thoroughly with 
the customer and examine every pos- 
sible cause of trouble. The feeder 


(Continued on page 73) 
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S.D. Feed Group 
Votes to Disband 


HURON, S.D. — Members of the 
South Dakota Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. have voted to dissolve their 
organization and to affiliate as indi- 
vidual firms with the Farmers Ele- 
vator Assn. of South Dakota. 

Their action was taken at a meet- 
ing in Huron. They expressed the 
feeling that the feed industry could 
best be served by some organization 
that would include all segments of 
the feed trade, from manufacturing 
to the retail level. 

The board of directors of the Farm- 
ers Elevator Assn. has voted to es- 
tablish an active Feed Advisory Coun- 
cil as a part of its permanent service 
program. Feed control officials in the 
state have been notified that. the 
Farmers Elevator Assn. will be the 
medium through which they can work 
with the entire feed industry. 


USDA Buys More 
Canned Pork Products 


WASHINGTON — Purchases last 
week under the continuing program 
té help expand domestic consumption 
of pork and assist hog producers 
reached a record quantity of 10,060,- 
050 Ib. of canned pork products, 
USDA reported. 

The latest purchases were for 5,- 
824,650 Ib. of canned pork and gravy 
at prices ranging from 64.48 to 64.50¢ 
lb.; 2,435,400 Ib. of pork luncheon 
meat at prices ranging from 41.90 to 
42.30¢ lb., and 1,800,000 Ib. of canned 
ham at prices ranging from 59 to 
61.50¢ Ib. 


Poultry Production 
Topics Announced 


For Atlanta Meeting 


ATLANTA—Several talks relating 
to nutrition-and other aspects of 
poultry production of interest to feed 
men will be given at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers at Atlanta Feb. 
6-8. The poultry section program will 
be at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 

The Feb. 6 morning topics and 
speakers will include: ‘“Ten Guides for 
Making Money from Broilers,” by 
Arthur Gannon, University of 
Georgia; “The Effects of Continuous 
Feeding of Sulfamethazine on Single 
Comb White Leghorn Chicks,” L. J. 
Dreesen and Air van Tienhoven, Mis- 
sissippi State College; “Studies on 
Respiratory Bacteriological Flora in 
C. R. D.,” K. E. Price, Z. Zolli, W. B. 
Hardie and M. J. Gallion, Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc.; “Reconditioning Old 
Hens,” Fred Moultrie, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; “Does Restricted 
Feeding Pay?,” B. J. McSpadden, 
University of Tennessee, and “The 
Effect of Marble and Granite Grit 
as Free Choice Supplements to Broil- 
er Rations,” Edward C. Naber and 
Charles L. Morgan, Clemson Agricul- 
tural College 

The afternoon program on Feb. 6 
will include: “Factors Affecting Feed 
Efficiency for Egg Production,” J. H. 
Quisenberry, Texas A&M College; “A 
Comparison of Breed Differences in 
Cages and on the Floor,” T. M. Hus- 
ton and Charles K. Laurent, Uni- 
versity of Georgia; “The Economics 
of Unidentified Growth Factor Sup- 
plementation for Poultry,” J. H. 
Hare, W. M. Reynolds, W. K. Warden 
and H. G. Luther, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 


Inc.; “Protein Requirements Under 
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USDA TO SELL NO MORE 
GOOD QUALITY CORN 


WASHINGTON-—USDA has decid- 
ed to withhold from sale all of its 
good quality corn from bin sites for 
all purposes, except for unfilled and 
small additional demands to meet 
barter sales. This ban includes sales 
for export as well as domestic uses. 
It will be in effect through April 1, 
1956. However, USDA will continue 
to offer off grade corn at bin sites, 
but it is not expected that this vol- 
ume will be large. Such sales of No. 
3 yellow corn as must be made to 
fulfill barter contract calls on COC 
will be carefully screened at country 
points and USDA officials here doubt 
that any corn failing to meet export 
grade will move into terminal mar- 
kets. This formal announcement 
means that USDA has determined to 
block the leak of CCC stocks of corn 
into the major markets. 


Various Laying Conditions,” George 
Ingram, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; “Use of Poultry By-Products in 
Broiler Rations,” H. L. Fuller, Uni- 
versity of Georgia; and “Influence of 
Environment on Production,” H. V. 
Shirley, University of Tennessee. 

The morning program Feb. 7 will 
include a panel discussion on “Fi- 
nancing Broiler Production.”’ Moder- 
ator will be Thomas J. Harrold, Har- 
rold’s Hatchery, Winterville, Ga., 
with members to include Julius F. 
Bishop, Colonial Feed Co., Athens, 
Ga.; Willard Strain, Strain Feed & 
Coal Co., Dalton, Ga.; Hollis Shomo, 
Virginia Department of Agriculture, 
and Gratton Lindsey, Lindsey-Robin- 
son & Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Other Feb. 7 morning topics and 
speakers will include: “The Study of 
Energy in a Practical Broiler Ration,” 
C. E. Richardson and A. B. Watts; 
“Antibiotics for Laying Hens,” J. R. 
Couch, Texas A&M College, and 
“Broiler Studies Under Commercial 
Conditions,” B. H. Davis, Louisiana 
State University. 

Feb. 7 afternoon topics and speak- 
ers will be: “Status of the Poultry 
Industry in the Southeast,” Dale F. 
King, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; 
and on the morning program Feb. 8 
will be T. M. Ferguson, B. L. Reid 
and Dr. Couch of Texas A&M College 
who will discuss, “The Present Status 
of Energy-Protein-Methionine in Tur- 
key Starter Diets.” 


> 


Molasses Freight Rate 


Reduction Postponed 


WASHINGTON — A scheduled re- 
duction in railroad molasses freight 
rates in the Midwest was postponed 
Jan. 16 in order that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission might con- 
sider last-minute opposition to the 
change. Over 200 petitions for sus- 
pension of the new tariffs were re- 
ceived by the ICC, it was reported. 
Most of the petitions came from 
barge lines, certain molasses shippers 
and their customers. 

Because of the short time to consid- 
er the situation, the railroads vol- 
untarily agreed to postpone the rate 
reduction until Jan. 26. It is believed 
that by early next week the ICC 
will have made «& decision on the 
case. 


W. L. Hall Sells Interest 


In Dr. LeGear Company 


ST. LOUIS — Announcement has 
been made that effective Jan. 1 W. L. 
has sold his entire interest 


St. Louis. 

Mr. Hall, who was vice president 
and sales manager, is no longer con- 
nected with the St. Louis company. 
Mr. Hall stated that he is deferring 
a decision regarding his future plans 


Winter Range in West 
Still Poor to Fair; 
Stock in Good Shape 


FARGO, N.D.—The supply of win- 
ter range and pasture feed in the 17 
western range states continues poor 
to mostly fair, with dry conditions 
in the central and southern Great 
Plains and the Southwest. These 
facts are contained in the range and 
livestock report as of Jan. 1, 1956, 
released by the office of the agricul- 
tural statistician, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Fargo. The report is 
based on returns from stockmen. 

December rains and snows covered 
ranges in the northern plains and 
supplied moisture west of the Rock- 
ies. Jan. 1 range and pasture feed 
condition at 71% is slightly better 
than the 69% of a year ago, which 
compares with 72% two years ago 
and 71% three years ago. The West 
has had four years of below average 
range feed conditions, the report 
states. 

Mild, open weather during Decem- 
ber was favorable for grazing and 
short feed supplies in the central and 
southern plains and Southwest, but 
much of the northern plains and 
Northwest had snow cover and heavy 
feeding. 

Livestock generally continue in 
good condition, with considerable 
feeding in the dry and snow covered 
sections, according to the Jan. 1 
report of the Denver Livestock Office 
of USDA. 

Cattle and calves are generally 
wintering in good condition and have 
been maintained in the dry and snow 
covered areas by supplemental! feed- 
ing. Cattle in scme of the northern 
snow covered areas of the central and 
southern plains have held up well. 
Marketings of cattle and calves from 
the Southwest for November and 
December were smaller than a year 
earlier, with a fairly large movement 
from the intermountain _ section, 
USDA reports 

Sheep have generally been heid in 
good condition with about the usual 
shrink in the northern and western 
sections. Sheep are wintering well in 
Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado, 
Utah and Nevada. Mild, open weath- 
er opened some winter ranges in Wy- 
oming, Utah and western Colorado. 
Sheep are in good to very good con- 
dition in New Mexico. Texas sheep 
have done well with feeding, as graz- 
ing is short. Early lambs are making 
good development in Texas and Ari- 
zona, with California early lambs ex- 
pected to do well with favorable feed 
following the excessive rains, the re- 
port states. 


CCC Rough Rice 
Sold for Grinding 


DALLAS — Sale of 27,010 cwt. 
rough rice was reported this week 
by Dallas Commodity Stabilization 
Service. It is to be ground within 90 
days for feed if used domestically or 
for feed or industrial use if exported. 

Prices at which the rice sold ranged 
from $1.15 to $1.55 cwt. 


Kansas City Feed Club 


Changes Meeting Time 


KANSAS CITY—A change in the 
time for the January meeting of the 
Kansas City Feed Club has been an- 
nounced by President Robert Hollis- 
ter, Cereal Byproducts Co. Due to a 
state election Jan. 24 the meeting at 
Millimans restaurant will begin at 
7 p.m. instead of 6 p.m., previously 
announced. 
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IN DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


You strike it rich when you order 
Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa because 
the W. J. Small Company takes. every 


modern step to insure that the de- 


hydrated alfalfa delivered to your door 
contains the richness of the growing 
plant. That’s why experienced feed 
buyers everywhere agree that “a Small 


investment pays big dividends!” 


FOR FEEDS 
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THE W. J. SMALL CO. 
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ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
1200 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 
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‘“‘Trends” Theme of 
Midwest Feed 


Group’s Convention 


KANSAS CITY — Trends are the 
theme of the 12th annual Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. convention 
which will be held at the Hotel 
Muehlebach here Feb. 26-28. Speci- 
fically, the meeting will cover trends 
in agriculture and in the formula feed 
business. 

“Realizing that we are living in an 
era of changes which molds new 
trends, the program committee has 
obtained a roster of speakers capable 
of translating these trends in all 
phases of our industry,” Oscar 
Straube, president of Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City, chairman of 
the program committee, said. 

Mr. .Straube’s discussion, ‘“Chal- 
lenge to Change,” will keynote the 
program to follow. Among the speak- 
ers and the various trends which they 
will point out and forecast are: 

Agriculture—Rex Bailey, president 
of Doane Agricultural Service, St. 
Louis. 

Beef and livestock—Jerry Sotola, 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau, Chicago. 

Poultry—Don Turnbull, executive 
secretary, American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation. 

Research and technology—Dr. 
Charles Kimball, president, Midwest 
Research Institute, Kansas City. 

Nutrition — Dr. J. Russell Couch, 
department of poultry husbandry, 
Texas A&M College, College Station. 

Feed control—John Monaghan, di- 
rector, Kansas feed control, Topeka. 

Medicated feeds—Dr. Ernest Bech- 
tel, director of research, General 
Mil's, Inc., Indianola, Iowa. 

Selling — Ralph Everett, Empire 
Sales Training, Inc., Buffalo. 

Cooperation— Dr. A. E. Darlow, 
dean of the school of agriculture, 
Oklahoma A&M College, Stillwater. 

Advertising and merchandising— 
Frank Kouba, vice president, Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., Milwau- 
kee. 

Personnel — Dr. Arthur Brayfield, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Summing up the trends as cited by 
the speakers on the program will be 
John K. Westberg, International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., Chicago. 

Of special interest is the exhibits 
portion of the program. For the first 
time in the history of the Midwest, 
the association is sponscring displays 
by the allied trades. 


GET THI 
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THIS SELF-LIQUIDATING PREMIUM 
Will Help Feed Mills Sell 
More CHICK STARTER! 


CHICK STARIER 


Write or wire today for sample brooder and proven plan how this Infra Red Electric 
Brooder can step up your Chick Starter sales . . 
only $8.68 for brooder with 4 Infra Red lamps and your dealers get $8.68 with order 
for 2 bags of your Chick Starter. Costs you nothing. Posters and Ad Mats available. 
for exclusive deal. Get the facts from Phil W. Tobias, Sr., 


Some 
TOBIAS ENTERPRISES, 187 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Iilinols. 


Protein Meals Firm 


In Memphis Trading 


MEMPHIS—Protein 
Memphis this week showed a firm 
undertone. Prices were mixed and 
trading activity was reduced some- 
what from the previous week. 

During the week, oil meal prices 
were buoyed by soybean strength. 

Trade buying in the nearby oil 
meal positions was in evidence, while 
fairly persistent selling in deferred 
old crop months made its appearance. 

Dealers said the demand for cash 
meal at the current levels is broad, 
witnessed by the Census Bureau re- 
port on consumption and stocks on 
hand. While production of soybean 
oil meal has been heavier than a year 
ago at this time, stocks are lower. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal clos- 
ings ranged from 20¢ a ton lower to 


oil meals at 


85¢ a ton higher. Volume was slightly | 


lower than the previous week, with 
29,900 tons being sold as against 
30,000 tons a week ago. 

Final Eastern Trunk Line soybean 
oil meal prices were 60¢ a ton lower 
to $1 a ton higher. Distant positions 
posted the gains. There were only 
500 tons sold. A week earlier sales 
amounted to 4,900 tons. 

Cottonseed oil meal closed 55¢ a 
ton lower to $1 a ton higher. October 
and December made the gains. There 
were 7,700 tons of cottonseed oil meal 
sold, compared with 6,200 tons the 
week before. 


MEDICATED FEEDS 


(Continued from page 3) 


speaking time set to the minute in 
order to pack in all the pertinent ‘in- 
formation available. 

These speakers have been added to 
the program since it originally was 
announced in early December (Feed- 
stuffs, Dec. 10): Jack M. Curtis, Food 
and Drug Administration; Ernest J. 
Umberger, FDA; Dr. C. K. White- 
hair, Oklahoma A&M College; Frank- 
lin O. Gossett, Eli Lilly & Co., In- 
dianapolis; Dr. R. C. Klussendorf, 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

The discussions get under way at 
9:30 a.m. Jan. 23 in the auditorium 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. Participants will 
be welcomed by George P. Larrick, 
commissioner of food and drugs, and 
Bradshaw Mintener, assistant secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


- 


. like 1 has for other Mills. You pay 
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R. M. Hersey 


VICE PRESIDENT—R. M. Hersey 
has been elected a vice president of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., it has been an- 
nounced by F. G. Bemis, president. 
Mr. Hersey, who is a director and 
sales director for national accounts, 
has his headquarters in Minneapolis. 
He has been with Bemis since 1914. 
He was made manager of the Minne- 
apolis general sales division in 1940, 
and was appointed assistant director 
of sales for interdivisional accounts 
in 1951. He has been a director since 
1953. 


Elevator Group 
Holds Yearly 
Get-Together 


MINNEAPOLIS — More than 250 
grain men and their guests attended 
the 26th annual market get-together 
dinner at Hotel Radisson Jan. 10, 
which was held in conjunction with 
the annual meetings of the North- 
west Country Elevator Assn. and the 
Minneapolis Terminal] Elevator Assn. 

Ron Kennedy, formerly executive 
vice president of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange and at one time sec- 
retary of the two elevator organiza- 


tions, returned for the meeting to 
discuss the work of the American 


Heritage Foundation, of which he is 
now executive director. One of the 
principal aims of the organization 
is to persuade more people to take 
an active part in government. 

H. O. Frank, Rugby Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was reelectéd president 
of the Northwest Country Elevator 
Assn. Other officers reelected are 
George H. McCabe, the McCabe Co., 
vice president; Robert G. Cargill, 
Victoria Elevator Co., treasurer, and 
Louis C. Webster, secretary. 

P. E. Paquette, Osborne-McMillan 
Elevator Co., was named president 
of the Minneapolis Terminal Ele- 
vator Assn., and Donald Fraser, Ce- 
real Grading Co., was named vice 
president. Mr. Webster was named 
secretary-treasurer of this associ- 
ation. 


Jan. 28 Wedding 


KANSAS CITY — Paul Ullmann, 
manager of the Kansas City plant of 
the Chase Bag Co., and Miss Mar- 
garet E. Fisher, who has been secre- 
tary to Lloyd Riford, chairman of the 
Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y., 
will be married Jan. 28 at Skaneateles, 
N.Y. The couple plans a trip to 


| Florida and the Gulf Coast after the 


wedding. 


PARENTS OF TWINS 
KANSAS CITY — Twin daughters 
were born Jan. 10 to Mrs. Joseph A 
Cooper, wife of the purchasing agent, 
Staley Milling Co., Kansas City. The 
Coopers have two other daughters 
and a son. 


| IMC Phosphate 
Plant Capacity 


| Phosphate 


To Be Doubled 


BARTOW, FLA.—A multi-million 
dollar expansion program, expected 
to double the production capacity of 
its Bonnie plant near here has been 
announced by Louis Ware, president 
of International Minerals and Chemi- 
cal Corporation. The Bonnie plant is 
the major unit of the corporation’s 
Chemicals Division and 
manufactures triple superphosphate 
and feed grade dicalcium phosphate. 

International has appropriated four 
million dollars for the first step in 
this program which is to include a 
second sulfuric acid plant and new 
equipment for the neutralization and 
recovery of plant effluents. When this 
expansion is completed, the Bonnie 
plant will be able to produce 500,000 
tons of product annually, Mr. Ware 
said. 

Mr. Ware further stated, “This 
program indicates our full confidence 
in the Bonnie plant and the future 
for its products. Recent process de- 
velopments and improvements have 
exceeded our expectations. The suc- 
cess of the new process for making 
dicalcium phosphate, as well as the 
peak operation at Bonnie during re- 
cent months, have combined to give 
very favorable costs of production 
and justify this further expansion. 

“Dicalcium phosphate is an essen- 
tial ingredient in animal and poultry 
feeds and our uniformly granular 
product, marketed as Dynafos, is par- 
ticularly well-suited to the automatic 
mixing operations of the large feed 
manufacturers. Market demand for 
this product has exceeded present 
production capacity. On triple super- 
phosphate, used largely in the manu- 
facture of high-analysis plant foods, 
we have raised our sales projections 
for the coming fiscal year.” 

In commenting on other phases of 
the operation, Mr. Ware also said 
that substantial sums are to be spent 
for the neutralization and recovery 
of plant wastes. 

“In terms of actual operation ex- 
pense, International is spending close 
to $1 million in Florida every year on 
waste disposal measures and this does 
not include the amounts spent for 
research nor for the costly pieces of 
equipment involved,” Mr. Ware said. 
Some $800,000 worth of such equip- 
ment is already installed at Bonnie, 
he pointed out. 

“We expect these recovered wastes 
will be converted into useful by-prod- 
ucts and additional investments are 
contemplated to accomplish this in 
the near future, particularly in the 
field of fluorine chemicals,” Mr. Ware 
stated. 


D. E. White Continues 
As President of St. 


Joseph Exchange 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—D. E. White, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, has been 
re-elected president of the St. Joseph 
Grain Exchange. Arthur E. Frank 
continues as vice president. Mr. 
Frank is a member of the grain de- 
partment of Dannen Mills, Inc. 

A close fight for election to the 
board of directors forced the holding 
of the ballot on two successive days, 
the first vote having resulted in a 
tie. 

Chosen directors were Christopher 
Harris, Stratton-Theis Grain Co., R. 
G. Graham, Graham Grain Co., E. M. 
Loutch, St. Joseph Grain Co., J. D. 
McKee, McKee Grain Co., and Mr. 
White. 

Continuing through 1956 from the 
1955 term are Fred Nuzum, Bartlett 
& Co., K. B. Clark, Ken Clark Grain 
Co., F. A. Wilkins, Geiger Grain Co., 
and Mr. Frank. 

N. K. Thomas continues as secre- 
tary after marking up 37 years of 
service with the exchange. 
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Hog Raising Problems, 
Trends to Be Covered 
At Iowa State Event 


AMES, IOWA—With the present 
economic situation in the hog busi- 
ness focusing attention on problems 
and trends in swine raising, the pro- 
gram planned for the 1956 Iowa 
Swine Processors Day is expected to 
attract a large crowd. 

The event will be held Feb. 20 at 
the Memorial Union Building at Iowa 
State College, beginning at 9 a.m. 

Experts from the college and in- 
dustry and agriculture will cover 
various aspects of the past, present 
and future of the hog business, in- 
cluding economic factors, breeding, 
feeding management and merchan- 
dising. 

The program details reported by 
Dr. Damon Catron of Iowa State in- 
dicate that feed men as well as farm- 
ers will benefit from hearing the talks 
on trends which affect their business. 

Prof. Francis Kutish, Iowa State 
agricultural economist, will discuss 
economic factors affecting hog rais- 
ers. Bernard Ebbing of the Rath 
Packing Co. will talk on pig-to- 
packer-to-purchaser aspects, and a 
representative of the American Meat 


FEEDAROM 


Smells good ! 
Tastes good ! 
Sells geod ! 


LOW IN COST 


write 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
3037 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


FORMULA for PROFITS 


ONE-MAN PACKAGED FEED PLANT 
Shown with 500-Ib. Batch Mixer, 10” x 10” 
Krimper-Kracker and 14” Rotary Knife Granu- 
lator. Other sizes 100 Ibs. to 6,000 Ibs. Any 
item available separately. Also 
molasses attachment. CRIMPS, 
GRANULATES DUST-FREE and 
operotes with small motor or 
tractor. Discharges correctly 
bolanced rations into bags or 
trucks. No millwright work or 
installation cost. PUTS YOU IN 
THE DRIVER’S SEAT in any 
livestock feeding program. 
Users everywhere be- 
cause it’s deliber- 
ately priced to 
sell. Write TO- 
DAY for free 
samplesand 


catalog. — 


save) tc?) H. C. DAVIS SONS’ 


Dept. FH-185 Bonner Springs, Kansas 


Institute will discuss pork merchan- 
dising. 

Dr. Ralph Durham of the Iowa 
State animal husbandry department 
will report on boar-testing stations 
and the necessity of taking the guess- 
ing out of boar buying. He will be 
followed by Dr. L. N. Hazel of the 
animal husbandry department, who 
will cover breeding meat-on and fat- 
off pigs. 

Dr. Catron, professor of animal 
husbandry, will cover life cycle and 
feeding management of swine based 
on what he feels the future hog pro- 
ducer will have to follow for profits. 

A broiler producer also will be on 
the program; he will tell how efficient 
broiler production has become, with 
a warning that hog raising will have 
to become efficient also. Prof. Herbert 
Howell of the Iowa State agricultural 
economics department will discuss 
“Your Income-Cost Squeeze,” empha- 
sizing the importance of keeping rec- 
ords and knowing costs and different 
phases of the hog business. Wilbur 
Plager of the Iowa Swine Producers 
Assn. will present “Ten New Year’s 
Resolutions for the Hog Man.” ° 

The program will wind up with a 
talk by Dr. Robert Spitzer, Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis., en- 
titled “Stop, Look and Listen—Op- 
portunity Ahead.” His theme will be 
that “you can just thank God you 
live in America without the govern- 
ment control found in some coun- 
tries.” 


F. C. Lovitt Heads 
Memphis Exchange 


MEMPHIS—Fred C. Lovitt of 
L. B. Lovitt & Co. is the new presi- 
dent of the Memphis Board of Trade. 
He was elected Jan. 14 to succeed 
Dixon Jordan of Standard Commis- 
sion Co. 

Elected vice president was W. R. 
Flippin of Buckeye Cellulose Corp. 
By custom he will become president 
in 1957. 


Named to the board of directors 
were H. B. Cooke, Jr., of Humphreys- 
Godwin Co.; Jack Crutcher of Crutch- 
er & Co.; Leroy Gaston of Marianna 
Sales Co.; D. J. Guillory of Guillory 
Sales Co.; James William Phelan of 
E. E. Buxton & Co.; Harry Tobias of 
Goldenrod Oil Meal Sales Co., and 
L. E. Whittenberg of the National 
Bank of Commerce. 

The election was followed by an 
annual banquet at the Hotel Peabody. 
Philip A. Ray, general counsel of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, was 
the principal speaker. He was intro- 
duced by Ed Jappe of Marianna Sales 
Co. 

A report on the Memphis Board of 
Trade’s activities during 1955 was 
given by Arthur A. Williams, execu- 
tive vice president. This included in- 
stallation of service that placed con- 
tinuous quotations of the Memphis 
futures trading on the New York- 
New Orleans cotton ticker. 


Lilly Gift Announced 


BLOOMINGTON, IND.—One of 
the world’s largest private collec- 
tions of rare books and manuscripts 
has been donated to Indiana Uni- 
versity. The donor is Josiah K. Lilly, 
Jr., president of Eli Lilly & Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

David A. Randall, rare book ex- 
pert, who will be librarian of the uni- 
versity’s new collection, said that the 
gift is valued “in the neighborhood 
of $5 million.” 

The collection includes about 20,000 
first editions and several thousand 
original manuscripts and documents. 


MILLFEED @ FEED GRAIN 
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Recovers From Illness: 


CHILLICOTHE, MO.—Rudy Esch- 
enheimer, president of the Rudy 
Eschenheimer Co., Chillicothe, Mo., 
has returned to his office after a 
severe illness of several weeks. Mr. 
Eschenheimer was hospitalized with 
pneumonia. 


Superior Co. 
Opens Pasadena Office 


HOPKINS, MINN.—The announce- 
ment of the opening of a Pasadena, 
Cal., office was made by the Superior 
Separator Co., Hopkins, manufacturer 
of tanks for bulk delivery of com- 
mercial and special feeds, and the 
“Fluidizer,” trade name of a machine 
for “pumping” solids. 

The office, located at 919 D East 
California St., Pasadena, will be un- 
der the direction of T. H. (Ham) 
Hamlin, Jr., regional sales supervisor 
of bulk handling operations. It will 
be a sales and service office for the 
West Coast. 
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Alfalfa Hay Shortage 
Noted in Pacific N.W. 


SEATTLE, WASH. — Dwindling 
alfalfa supplies in the Pacific North- 
west, particularly in Wasiington, 
have prompted a move to alleviate 
the situation. 

It was reported during the week 
that the State of Washington and 
the U.S. government may participate 
in a program wherein the U.S. will 
absorb a part of the freight charges 
on alfalfa hay shipped in from other 
states. 

Apparently a disaster situation ex- 
ists due to the damage from the 
early freeze, floods and adverse 
weather conditions. 

Alfalfa markets remained firm to 
strong in the area during the week 
ended Jan. 16. Good quality alfalfa 
comparable to U.S. No. 2 green was 
quoted nominally at a range of $40 
@42 ton baled, delivered Portland, 
Ore., by trucks. The same grade con- 
tinued to be quoted at as high as $48 
ton, baled, f.o.b. Seattle. 


RESULTS COUNT 


TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam 


ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 

WHOLE OAT GROATS 

STEEL CUT OAT GROATS 

BOLTED OAT FLOUR 

GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 

FALCON BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

STANDARD BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

DAIRY BRAND COARSE GROUND 
OATS 

STAR BRAND PULVERIZED 
MIXED FEED OATS 

CORN OATS PELLETS 
(Corn-Oats) 


For surefire results with your 
formula feeds—rely on Fruen’s 
grain products. 


Ask for samples and delivered prices. 
Mixed cars shipped at straight car prices 
Our Teletype Number is MP 477 


if you want pelleted and crumblized formula feeds 
under your private label, write us for details. 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 


ENERGEE PULVERIZED OATS 

MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 

MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 
WHITE OATS 

MIXERS’ PELLETED OATS 

APEX BRAND CRIMPED WHITE 
OATS 


OAT FEED 
STEAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 
GROUND BARLEY 
PEARLED BARLEY FLAKES 
(Max. 24%%% fiber) (steam processed) 
GLENWOOD PEARLED BARLEY 
STAR CRACKED PEARLED 
BARLEY 


STEEL CUT WHEAT 
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Expanding Pou 
Seen in Chick, 


WASHINGTON—The current and | 
predicted increases in poultry opera- 
tions are readily apparent in the US. 
Department of Agriculture’s report 
this week on commercial hatchery 
production of chicks and poults. 

While December is far from being 
one of the biggest months for over-all 
chick and poult hatching, it is inter- 
esting to note that hatchery output 
of chicks and heavy breed turkey 
poults last month was up sharply 
from a year earlier. Also, large hatch- 
es were foreseen for January. (Also 
see table on this page.) 

Turkey Operations— The number 
of heavy breed poults hatched during 
December totaled 966,000, compared 


ltry Operations 
Poult Hatch 


dicating a big January hatch, the 
number of heavy breed eggs in incu- 


bators on Jan. 1 totaled 2,660,000, 
compared with 1,460,000 on Jan. 1 
last year. 

Continuing the decline in light 


breed turkey production, the number 
of light breed poults hatched during 
December totaled 938,000, compared 
with 1,655,000 in December, 1954. The 
number of light breed turkey eggs 
in incubators on Jan. 1 totaled 
1,346,000, compared with 2,018,000 a 
year earlier. 

For all of 1955, the heavy breed 
poult hatch was reported to be about 
the same as a year earlier, while the 
light breed hatch was off 27% from 


with 539,000 in December, 1954. In- 
Poults Hatched and 


1954. The respective totals for the 


Eggs in Incubators 


(000's omitted) 


Poults hatched during Dec., 1955 
Light breeds 


Heavy breeds 


Eggs in incubators Jan. 1, 1956 
Heavy breeds Light breeds 


Selected states 1954 1955 1954 1955 1955 1956 1955 1956 
Pennsylvania ........-- 8 3 78 42 14 5 63 47 
0 13 144 102 0 16 119 151 
Michigan ... ah ap 0 0 2 10 0 2 0 10 
Minnesota ° $1 243 350 162 281 613 374 158 
ene 83 79 478 358 166 201 575 490 
California 198 248 99 48 671 901 181 138 
Other states® ......++:+- 199 380 504 216 328 922 706 352 

United States ...... 539 966 1,655 938 1,460 2,660 2,018 1,346 
*Combined to avoid disclosing individual operations. 


TURKEY GROWERS’ INTENTIONS 


(Continued from page 1) 


turkeys by 12%, but decrease light 
breeds by 19%, an increase in total 
of 8%. 

The number of turkeys actually 
raised may vary.from Jan. 1 inten- 
tions, the difference depending on 
prices for feed, supply and prices of 
hatching eggs and poults and the sale 
of turkeys remaining in growers’ 
hands. In 1955, growers raised 4% 
fewer turkeys, about the same as in- 
tended on Jan. 1, because turkey 
prices remained below a year earlier 
during the growing season and the 
feed-price relationship was less favor- 
able. The number of turkeys raised in 
1954 was 2% larger than Jan. 1 in- 


tentions, because turkey and feed 
prices remained close to the profitable 
level of a year earlier throughout 
the main hatching season. 


same as intended Jan. 1, because tur- 
key and feed prices remained fairly 
steady throughout the hatching sea- 
son. Number of turkeys raised in 1952 
was about 2% larger than intended 
Jan. 1, despite declining prices dur- 
ing the 1952 hatching season. Grow- 
ers increased their 1952 turkey pro- 
duction because there was an abun- 
dance of cheaper poults throughout a 
fairly long hatching season and credit 
was not a limiting factor 


Intentions to Raise Turkeys in 1956 


(000’s omitted) 


-~~Intended for raising— Total 
--Number raised 1955*—, in 1956 turkeys 
State and Heavy Light Heavy Light 1956 as 
division breeds breeds Total breeds breeds Total % of 1955 
165 145 310 206 80 286 92 
New Hampshire ..... 114 6 120 103 5 108 90 
eee 111 4 115 102 4 106 92 
Massachusetts ...... 571 45 616 640 45 685 111 
Rhode Island ....... 41 4 45 44 4 48 107 
Connecticut ...... 276 23 299 298 22 320 107 
793 65 848 26 57 R8 104 
New Jersey ........+ 203 131 334 219 118 337 101 
Pennsylvania ......+. 1,525 553 2,078 1,616 498 2,11 102 
North Atlantic .. 3,799 966 4,765 4,053 833 4,886 10 
eee 850 2,871, 2,041 833 2,874 100 
Indiana . 622 1,950 1,939 249 188 112 
Illinois .... 64 907 843 67 910 100 
Michigan » 160 984 890 120 1,010 10 
Wisconsin . 506 1,836 1,596 380 1,976 108 
E. N. Central 6,346 2,202 8,548 7,309 1,649 8,958 0 
Minnesota ..........-. 5,270 2,669 7,93¢ ¢,219 2,402 8,621 109 
4,173 276 4,449 4,382 276 4,658 105 
1,745 520 2,265 1,815 452 2,267 100 
North Dakota ....... 388 110 498 419 55 474 95 
South Dakota ....... 338 50 388 375 50 425 110 
Nebraska 766 76 842 789 53 842 100 
Kansas 617 90 707 623 81 704 100 
W. N. Central 13,297 3,791 17,088 14,622 3,369 17,991 105 
Delaware ........... 104 867 971 100 997 1,097 113 
Maryland ........... 232 334 566 227 418 64 114 
Virgimie -.cccecsicces 1,843 3,423 5,266 3,041 2,636 5,677 108 
West Virginia ...-... 454 946 1,400 613 710 1,32 94 
North Carolina ...... 960 164 1,124 1,104 66 1,170 104 
South Carolina ...... 835 245 1,080 1,144 20 1,16 108 
vv 2 273 6 279 303 4 307 110 
os 117 31 148 129 31 160 108 
South Atlantic .. 4,818 6,016 10,834 6,661 4,882 11,643 107 
Kentucky ........... 269 70 339 293 65 358 106 
Tennessee ........... 125 15 140 150 10 160 114 
AJabama ...........- 94 114 208 97 115 212 102 
Mississippi .......... 97 15 112 112 15 27 113 
Arkansas ........... 792 340 1,132 792 425 1,217 108 
Louisiana .......+66+. 64 7 71 75 10 85 120 
Oklahoma. .........- 463 155 618 477 146 623 101 
2,427 39) 2,817 2,743 343 3,086 110 
South Central ... 4,331 1,104 5,437 4,739 1,129 5,868 108 
Montana 56 16 72 54 12 66 92 
Idaho. ...... 125 21 146 128 18 146 100 
Wyoming 9 6 15 16 8 22 147 
Colerado 790 70 860 972 40 1,012 118 
New Mexico ........- 38 10 48 44 10 64 112 
89 3 92 106 4 110 120 
2,028 730 2,768 2,373 511 2,884 105 
Nevada 7 3 10 2 10 100 
Washington ......... 708 75 783 743 64 807 103 
1,276 236 1,512 1,531 248 118 
California ..........+. 9,260 838 10,098 10,093 712 10,805 107 
eee 14,386 2,008 16,394 16,068 1,627 108 
UW. Gi cccovsce 46,977 16,089 63,066 53,452 13,489 106 


*Preliminary. 


chick placements 


The turkey crop in 1953 was the | 


year were 51,326,000 and 15,848,000. 

Chick Operations—The output of 
chicks by hatcheries during Decem- 
ber was the largest of record for the 
month. The number produced was 
118,774,000, compared with 86,971,000 
in December, 1954. The previous rec- 
ord hatch for December was 116,198,- 
000 in 1953. (See state and area table 
on this page.) 

USDA noted that demand for 
chicks for both broiler production and 
egg production has been strong, and 
a record or near record hatch in 
January is in prospect as the number 
of eggs in incubators on Jan. 1 was 
32% larger than a year earlier. 

Increases from a year ago in num- 
bers of chicken eggs in incubators 
on Jan. 1 were reported to be 16% 
for New England, 46% for the middle 
Atlantic states, 26% for the east 
north central region, 17% for the 
west north central states, 38% for 
the south Atlantic region, 35% for 
the east south central states, 34% for 
the west south central region, 22% 
for the mountain states and 28% for 
the Pacific Coast region. 

During December approximately 
44% more broiler chicks were placed 
in 13 principal areas than a year 
earlier. Of the chicks hatched during 
December, 102,006,000 were for broil- 
er production and 16,768,000 were 
for other purposes. 

Looking back over 1955, the total 
chick hatch for the year was 1,821,- 
452, compared with 1,860,615 the year 
before. Broiler chick production was 
up, while flock replacement chick 
numbers declined. 

Providing some indication of the 
increase in the size of 1955 broiler 
production, the report shows that 
in 13 principal 
broiler areas during the entire year 
were up 11% from a year earlier. 


Chicks Hatched by Commercial 
Hatcheries 
(000's omitted) 

During December Jan. thru Dec 


State and 


division 1954* 1955f 1954* 19551 
Maine 2,424 2,993 30,565 34,386 
N. H. 1,636 2,830 27,061 31,290 
Vermont 41 57 999 896 
Mass. 1,608 2,090 26,614 28,745 
142 330 1,870 3,088 
Conn. 3,245 4,546 50,796 56,022 

N. Eng 9,096 12,846 136,905 154,427 
Mm. 1,330 1,750 28,192 26,805 
N. J 1,600 2,204 44,720 39,424 
Pa 3,393 4,437 78,280 73,642 

M. Atl 6,323 8,391 151,192 139,871 
Ohio 1,320 1,900 58,900 53,950 
Indiana 3,957 5,263 111,718 96,174 
Illinois 934 1,611 68,698 52,399 
Mich 5601 850 25,406 20,670 
Wis. 910 960 25,267 21,730 

E. N. C. 17,622 10,474 289,989 244,923 
Minn 136 225 55,000 45,605 
lowa 45( 300 78,340 64,700 
Mo. 2,652 4,878 97,838 84,722 
N. Dak 55 65 5,672 4,352 
8. Dak 0 0 16,560 13,665 
“ae 130 138 28,490 22,001 
Kansas 376 340 28,870 20,330 

W. N. ¢ 5,936 310,770 255,375 
Del. 4,458 51,026 57,3056 
Md 6,382 66,317 71,057 
Va. 5,694 73,248 71,260 
W. Va $10 11,292 11,810 
N. C 7,540 77 3 93,780 
8. C 1,138 13,772 13,294 
Georgia 15,702 157,867 186,889 
Florida 2,677 30,000 27,813 

8S. Atl 537 43,401 481,145 533,008 
Ky. 680 800 19,520 16,100 
Tenn 1,200 1,500 21,965 25,839 
Ala. ,640 3,886 40,350 46,719 
Miss 715 4,062 45,746 45,317 

E. 8. | 7,235 10,247 127,581 133,97 
Ark 5,159 6,885 73,645 77,106 
La. . 605 836 9,551 10,291 
Okla. 460 670 16,300 15,085 
Texas 1,950 7,866 100,000 100,596 

174 16,257 199,496 203,078 
Mont. 17 17 2,685 2,380 
Idaho 162 155 4,482 3,980 
Wyo 0 0 309 197 
Colo $1 30 6,137 4,836 
N. Mex 0 0 636 245 
Ariz. 67 66 1,270 1,287 
Utah 68 80 3,153 2,761 

Mount 395 348 18,572 15,686 
Wash. 1,318 1,500 23,008 20,905 
Oregon 855 998 15,21 16,707 
Calif 6,619 8,376 106,743 104,497 

Pac. 8,792 10,874 144,965 141,109 

Uv. 8 86,971 118,774 1,860,615 1,821,452 

*Revised Preliminary. 


FIRM INCORPORATES 
FREEMAN, S.D.—Incorporation of 
Park Lake Feed, Inc., Freeman, 
S.D., has been announced. Directors 
of the firm include Lewis A. Klein- 
sasser and Jerome, Lydia, Stewart 
and Denver Kaufman. 


Case Against Rail 


Rate Increase to 
Take Shape Jan. 23 


CHICAGO—Walter R. Scott, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, will meet here 
Jan. 23 with other milling and grain 
traffic men to outline the industry’s 
case against the 7% general rate in- 
crease in freight rates sought by the 
railroads. 

Mr. Scott is in charge of preparing 
the general statement which will be 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Feb. 3. 

This will be the first time millers 
and the grain trade have opposed a 
general rate increase request by car- 
riers, and the opposition is being 
made on the grounds that further 
increases in rail rates would be detri- 
mental to their interests and slow 
up grain and flour sales. 

ICC must reject or suspend the 
new rates announced by the railroads 
before Feb. 25 or the increase will 
take effect. After the complaint 
against the increase is filed Feb. 3, 
opportunity for cross - examination 
will be provided before the ICC in 
Washington with oral arguments be- 
fore the commission scheduled for 
Feb. 20. 


<i 


Wedding Set for Feb. 4 


CHICAGO—Plans for the wedding 
of Richard L. Kathe, American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, to 
Miss Colleen Geoffray, were an- 
nounced this week by the parents of 
the bride-to-be. The ceremony will 
take place at Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel Church, 692 W. Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, Feb. 4 at 11 a.m. 


DANGERS NOTED 


(Continued from page 1) 


pointed out previously, more of the 
heavy breed birds have been sold at 
light weights.) 

Not only is the turkey intentions 
report disturbing to USDA officials, 
a more alarming confirmation of the 
trend is found in the latest USDA 
hatchery report. (See story on this 
page.) This report shows that heavy 
breed turkey poult production was up 
sharply in December from a year 
earlier, and numbers of heavy breed 
eggs in incubators, plus an earlier 
report on intentions to retain breed- 
ers, indicated big hatches in January 
and later months. 

Figures on numbers of heavy breed 
eggs in incubators indicate increases 
from a year ago in almost all parts 
of the nation. 


Strong-Scott 1 & 2 Molasses 
Mixers Are Highly Efficient; 
Mix Thoroughly 


Mixing efficiency is accomplished 
through the high speed (1150 RPM) 
of the mixing paddles. This action 
not only thoroughly agitates the mix- 
ture, but actually drives the molasses 
into the feed. The finished product is 
delivered from the mixer free from 
cakes or molasses balls. Write for 
complete details. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
451 Taft Street Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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70% corn distillers solubles 


30% corn distillers grains 


produced by 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 


@ INCREASED production assures continuous 
supply. 


@ FREE-FLOWING Solulac will not cake or 
set-up in bag or bin. Easy mixing. 


® GIVES YOU high nutritional values plus 
advantages of unknown growth factors and 
vitamins. 


@ AVAILABLE in 50 or 100 lb. bags . . . or 
bulk carloads. 


also . . . a CONTINUOUS 
source of 


Average analysis of SOLULAC 


‘ ‘ 9% 50 mgs./Ib 
dried grains Ribofiavin 8 mgs./lb. Choline ...... 2000 mgs./Ib. 


*While the foreseeable supply is good, it’s not unlimited, so wire or call 
for your allocation for future months. 


Air view of Grain Processing 
Corporation plants 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Copyright 1956 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Riboflavin—Vitamin B-12—CGP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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Nutrition Findings Described 
At Kansas Feed Conference 


By JAMES W. MILLER 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—As the 
energy content of poultry feeds is in- 
creased the minimum levels of all 
critical nutrients also should be in- 
creased, Dr. G. F. Combs, poultry 
department, University of Maryland, 
College Park, declared in one of his 
two discussions at the eleventh an- 
nual Kansas Formula Feed Confer- 
ence at Kansas State College on 
Jan, 9-10. : 

(An earlier story summarizing a 


large part of the program appeared 
in the Jan. 14 issue of Feedstuffs. The 
remainder of the conference is re- 
ported here.) 

The ultimate goal of broiler, layer 
and turkey feeders is efficiency and 
economy of feeding, Dr. Combs said 
Increasing nutrient levels along with 
energy insures that these nutrients 
are supplied in proper quantities to 
meet the animal’s requirements more 
efficiently. Consequently, the protein 
or amino acid requirements of chick- 
ens and turkeys can no longer be ac- 


FEED 
FABLES 


it was back in the days before the first World War. Everyone in 
our company affectionately called the boss the Old Man." 


Horse feed was our big item and we were just gettin’ into the 
poultry feed business but the "Old Man" thought we were off our base 
to be spending money as a little back yard business and that's just about 
what it amounted to. There weren't hardly any feed stores then as we 
know them today. Fire departments, transfer companies, milk wagons 
and city street cleaning departments took about everything we could 


make. 


But the younger generation recognized that the horse and buggy 
days were just about over and that trucks would eventually replace the 


horse-drawn vehicle. 


At one of our first sales meetings on poultr 


feeds one of the 


younger salesmen told the "Old Man" that one of his customers had 


aske 


him what we had in our laying mash. | remember like it was 


yesterday. The "Old Man" rose in all his dignity—and he had plenty of 


d: 


it. He sai 


"Young man, if anybody ever asks you that question again you 
tell them that if you were smart enough to know how to make a feed 
that would double a hen's laying capacity, you wouldn't be out on the 
road selling it, you'd be making it wourcellt 


In those days we didn't register feeds and we didn't have any 
analysis tags. A salesman wasn't supposed to know what the bag 
contained, that was top secret information. All he was told was what 
it would do and how much it cost the buyer. 


Wouldn't you hate to bu 
no more information than that 


and sell our present day farmers with 


DEALER’S ADVERTISING H 


DEALER'S ADVERTISING HERE 


No. 1 Pat. 


and Poults—500—$49.00. 
delivery. 


UNIVERSAL CARDBOARD CHICK FEEDERS 


No. | and No. 2 for Baby Chicks—500—$30.00, |000—$55.00. Also No. 3, 
same type as No. ! and No. 4, same type as No. 2, both for Growing Chicks 
1000—$90.00. Order now for immediate or future 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTING CO., INC., NEWTON, KANSAS 


LENS ADVERTISING HERE) 
ING HERE 5 


DEALER'S ADVERTIS' 
No. 2 Pat. 


ations are now being established. 


come, etc. Address your letter to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 
wants feed salesmen 


The Quaker Oats Company is looking for feed salesmen for permanent 
positions in the Ful-O-Pep Feed Division . .. men who have the incentive 
and ability to grow with an expanding organization. If you are a good 
salesman, but limited in your present job, consider this opportunity 
The Quaker Oats Company offers a complete line of Ful-O-Pep Feeds 
backed by 32 years of research and advertising. Bulk delivery, custom 
mixing and feeder financing is available. New mill and warehouse oper- 


Men selected will receive a good salary, plus commissions and the use 
of a new car. Other features are paid vacations — profit sharing — hospital 
care, life insurance, retirement plans and other benefits. If you are in 
good health, active, ambitious, and know how to sell, write today, in 
strict confidence. Summarize your experience, education, present in- 


Ful-0-Pep Feed Division, The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 54, III. 


Table 1—Average Results Obtained in Maryland Field Broiler Trials 
During 1954 and 1955 


Protein 
level, % 
(starting 
ration) 
21.8 


Productive 

Energy in 

starting 

Year ration cal./lb 
1964 (10 wks.) 913 

1955 (9 wks.) 1025 


24.5 


Average Feed/ Mortality, 
weight, lb weight 
a 2.86 1.6 
3.20 2.31 1.7 


Table 2—Influence of Egg Production on Level of Protein Required in 
Ration (calculated) 


Total annual feed 
consumption per 


Est. protein requirementt 


Est. required 
protein level of 


hen,* Ib per hen per year, Ib. ration, % 
Non-layer 
74 8 11.0 
100 eggs per hen per year 
88 11.7 13.3 
200 eggs per hen per year 
102 15.3 16.0 
300 eggs per hen per year 
116 18.8 16.1 
*Values calculated for 6 lb. hens. ¥ 
{Based on observations of Graham (1934) that 11% protein level was adequate~ for 
non-laying pullets and that 15% protein was adequate for supporting an annual produc- 


tion of 200 eggs per hen, 


curately stated in terms of percent of 
protein in the ration without qualify- 
ing the level of energy contained in 
the feed. 

Dr. Combs cited observations show- 
ing that the ratio of energy to pro- 
tein (C/P ratio) must be considered 
along with the many other nutri- 
tional aspects of poultry feeds to 
provide adequate and yet efficient 
rations. Quality of the protein 
equally important, and the minimum 
level of each essential amino acid also 
should be related to the energy level 
in the feed 

Dr. Combs gave the following esti- 
mated calorie-protein ratios for use 
in formulation of poultry rations: 

Ration* C/P ratiot 


is 


(0-6 wk.) ..... 42 
(6-9 wk.) 


Laying « reeder ration: 
0% | tion 64 
1% production 59 
90% production 56 
rurkey 
Starte (0-6 wk.) ... 30 
Grower No. 1 (6-12 wk.) . . 40 
Grower No. 2 (12-18 wk.) ...... 50 
Finist (18-24 wk.) , 60 
Breeder 60 


energy (Fraps) 
Crude protein, % 

Dr. Combs also reported on Mary- 
land findings which show that the 
addition of relatively high levels of 
fat to properly fortified all-mash ra- 
tions improves growth rate. In most 
of the studies, he said, the addition 
of 10-15% fat has improved growth 
by approximately 10%. In several 
trials it was found that one can add 
fat up to 30% with no detrimental 
effect. 

Whether or not this improved 
growth rate is due to increased nutri- 
tive density or palatability of the 
feed, or to some other property in 
fat has not been determined. This 
development, however, is of definite 
interest and does have limited prac- 
tical application at the present time, 
Dr. Combs said. It will be important 
to determine whether or not pelleting 
of feeds containing different levels of 


fat tends to partially displace the 
value of the added fat from the 
standpoint of improved growth in 


such rations. 

The speaker analyzed the compara- 
tive results of 1954 and 1955 Mary- 
land field broiler trials, indicating the 
improvement in feed efficiency as the 
energy level is increased. The aver- 
ages for the two years are shown in 
Table 1. 

The feeding of laying and breeder 
chickens and turkeys was discussed 
in another talk given by Dr. Combs 
at the conference. 

He noted that egg production re- 
quires higher protein Jevels than for 
activity and maintenance functions. 
As the level of production increases 
in any flock, the minimum percent 
protein required in the total feed also 
increases. Levels of protein above 


15% have proved beneficial for high 
producing flocks in some _ recent 
studies. 


The estimated protein needs of the 
hen, together with the level required 
in her ration to meet those needs at 
different levels of production, are 
shown in Table 2. 

Body size of the hen also affects 
the feed requirements, Dr. Combs 


noted. For example, a 3%-Ib. hen lay- | 
ing at the rate of 250 eggs per year 


would need to increase feed intake 
approximately 69% over that re- 
quired if she laid no eggs. For the 
same level of production, a 7-lb. lay- 
er would need to increase her feed 
intake only 44%. 

The small hen in high production 
must be able to consume considerably 
more feed per unit of weight than 
the heavier hen to maintain high 
production. Pelleted feeds or high en- 
ergy all-mash feeds are needed to in- 
sure an adequate feed intake for high 
producers. 

The speaker went on to analyze 
levels of certain nutrients in rations 
for laying and breeding chickens and 
turkeys. For reference purposes, Dr. 
Combs presented Table 3, showing 
suggested minimum nutrient levels 
for use in practical rations for laying 
and breeding hens and turkeys. In 
most instances the levels are higher 
than those considered minimal by the 
National Research Council. This is to 
provide adequate safety margins so 
that feeds will be suitable for prac- 
tical use, he said. 


Vitamins for Dairy Cattle 


Ruminants have simple needs for 
vitamins, Dr. L. A. Moore, dairy hus- 
bandry research branch, Agricultur- 
al Research Service, USDA, Belts- 
ville, Md., said in his discussion on 
vitamins in dairy cattle nutrition. 
Their needs are limited to those vita- 
mins that are not synthesized in the 
rumen, or A, D and E. 

Too little vitamin A and cows re- 
produce poorly as denoted by pre- 
mature births, stillborn calves and re- 
tention of the placenta. Calves defi- 
cient in A during the first three or 
four months usually die of scours and 
pneumonia. After the milk feeding 
period, calves depend upon the caro- 
tene of good quality hay for must of 


oF 


BRINGS YOU PROFIT 
ALL-WAYS 


PIGSAVER—field proven to be the most 
practical dispenser of sow's milk replac- 
er. Continuous profit for you on repeat 
sales. 

Heating element keeps milk at’ right 
temperature .. . proven dependable. Self 
feeds 8 to 10 pigs at a time. Cuts labor 
costs . . . increases hog profits. Equally 
successful for feeding baby lambs. 

Substantial dealer markup assures good 
profit. National advertising has estab- 
lished a ready market. Profit ALL WAYS 
with Norwood's PIGSAVER. 

NORWOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. F16, Luverne, Minnesota 


Please send information on "‘How PIG- 
SAVER can make money for me."* 
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Table 3—Suggested Levels of Certain Nutrients in Practical Rations (Total Feed Basis) 
for Laying and Breeding Chickens and Turkeys 


Laying Breeding Breeding 

chickens chickens turkeys 
Productive energy, cal./Ib. .... 900-1000 900-1000 850-950 
Crude protein, @ ....... oa 15-18 15-18 15-16 
Calorie-protein ratio*® ...... 56-64 56-64 60 
Phosphorus, % (availablet) . 0.45-0.5 0.45--0.5 0.5 

(total) 75— .8 75— 8 0.75— .8 

0.5 0.5 0.25-0.5 
Iodine, mg./Ib. ......... ‘ 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Manganese, mg./ Ib. ...... 25 25 25 
Vitamin 3500-4000 4000-5000 4500-5000 
Vitamin ICU/Ib. ..... 400-500 5C0-600 600—700 
Riboflavin, mg./lb. ..... 1.2-1.6 1.7-2.0 2.0-3.0 
Pantothenic acid, mg./Ib. 3-4 5-6 8-9 
Vitamin By, meg./lb. ... 1.5 3 
Choline, mg./Ib. -......... 450 450 450 
Niacin, mg./Ib, ......... 15 15 15 
Folacin, mg./Ib, ...... ; 0.2 0.25 0.32 


tincludes phosphorus from inorganic sources, animal sources and 30% of that from 


plant sources. 


their vitamin A needs. An intake of 
60 to 70 micrograms per pound of 
body weight should be an adequate re- 
quirement, he said, and in terms of 
good quality hay this should be about 
1 lb. a day per 100 lb. body weight 
on calves past four months of age. 
In calf starters a level of 5% dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal in the ration is 
suggested. 

On vitamin D, Dr. Moore indicated 
that the minimal requirements appear 
to be about 100 IU. per 100 lb. of 
body weight per day. For optimum 
growth 300 to 400 I.U. is recommend- 
ed. He concluded by giving the symp- 
toms of some of the vitamin defi- 
ciencies. 

In recent years it has been shown, 
under certain conditions, that calves 
can develop a vitamin E deficiency, 
Dr. Moore said. The disease is spor- 
adic in its oecurrence and has been 
prevented and cured by giving vita- 
min E. 

Effect of Urea 

The fact that urea can be used as 
a partial protein replacement for 
growing dairy heifers and milking 
dairy cows has been well established, 
said Dr. F. C. Fountaine, department 
of dairy husbandry, in introducing a 
talk on the effect of urea on digesti- 
bility of rations by dairy cattle. In 
most experiments, he said, it was 
found that nitrogen from urea was 
slightly inferior to that in protein 
from vegetable sources for growth or 
milk production, but in most in- 
stances the differences were insig- 
nificant. 

The speaker noted that from in 
vitro experiments,.it was indicated 
that there might be a stimulatory 
effect on cellulose digestion by the 
addition of low levels of urea. There- 
fore an experiment was designed to 
determine the effects of low levels of 
urea on growth of dairy heifers. Iden- 
tical twins were used. Rations used 
were a control ration with soybean 
meal and no urea, a ration with 1% 
urea and with 3% urea. These trials 
were then compared with tests run 
in an artificial rumen. 

Digestion trials were conducted on 
four sets of twin heifers after they 
had been fed the experimental ra- 
tions for periods ranging from four to 
eight months. The control ration con- 
tained 40% soybean oil meal; the 
first urea mix 33.6% soybean oil meal 
and 1% urea and the second urea 
mix 20% soybean oil meal and 3% 
urea. 

The average digestion coefficients 
of nutrients in rations fed to the 
animals were of little significant dif- 
ference. When similar mixes were 
run in the artificial rumen, there was 
no good comparison to draw with 
the live experiments. Therefore, Dr. 
Fountaine concluded, we can report 
no significant differences in the di- 
gestibility of nutrients between ra- 
tions containing urea and a ration 
containing equal protein. equivalents 
from vegetable sources. 


Swine Nutrition 


An up-to-the-minute summary of 
developments in swine nutrition was 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 
Phone FE 5-3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


given by Dr. J. L. Krider, vice presi- 
dent of McMillen Feed Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. He listed these ad- 
vances: 

(1) Amino acid balance in the ra- 
tion and quality of proteins used are 
vital in modern rations. Tryptophan 
is the limiting amino acid in meat 
and bone scraps and tankage for bal- 
ancing corn for pigs and lysine is 

(Continued on page 67) 
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NOW. ..Shred Baled Alfalfa 
Automatically with the 
WINSTED Matic 
ALFALFA BALE SHREDDER 


GRINDING YOUR CUSTOMERS’ baled alfalfa is no 
problem if you have a WINSTED Roto-Matic Alfalfa 
Bale Shredder. Bale is gravity-fed to shredder and 


@ MILL PROVED 


@ EFFICIENT shredded hay is blown into hammermill at capacities 

to 6 tons an hour. Enclosed for dust-free operation. 
. ECONOMICAL Roto-Matic needs only 4 feet square and is easily 
@ CLEAN installed. 


@ CONVENIENT Write today for descriptive literature 


Lakeland ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT CO. 


118 THIRD AVENUE NORTH MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Synthetic Vitamin A starts with several million unit potency per gram 


IMPORTANT “FISH FACTORS” 


The use of NATURAL VITAMIN A brings important “FISH 
FACTORS” into the feeds to which it is added. “These unknown” PLUS 
FACTORS are not present in synthetic Vitamin A. This fact accounts for the 
superiority of NATURAL VITAMIN A. 


NATURAL 


VITAMIN 
ALSO SUPPLIES 


TRADE MARK QUALITY 
in 
BOTH 


vitamins, Inc. 


809 W. 58th Street 


Chicago 21, Illinois 


and blends down to proper potencies in a neutral carrier. NATURAL VITA- 
MIN A in fish liver oil potency units are present in only thousands of Vita- 
mins A units per gram, and the less potent a fish liver oil is, the better is its 
reputation, as illustrated by the sequences of Cod, Halibut, Shark and Whale. 


No one will deny the superiority of Cod Liver Oil. The Getz article 
in the August issue of the “American Review of Tuberculosis and Pulmonary 
Diseases” sky rockets Cod Liver Oil Vitamin A values over synthetic 
Vitamin A. 


Vitinc Vi-A-10, the 10,000 unit per gram NATURAL VITAMIN A 
DRY STABILIZED PRODUCT is declared by one of the leading labora- 
tories in the U.S.A. as “The best for Vitamin A stability.” 


Regardless of your requirements, for Vitamin A, concentrates, oils, 
alcohol, water soluble liquid, or dry forms, it will pay you to look to the 
world’s largest comprehensive producer of NATURAL VITAMIN A. 


VITINC 


Box 147 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


RUDY ESCHENHEIMER CO. 


° r y per pound d led per it of ide } 1 (varies 4 
with egg production). 
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Corn Under Loan 


Shows Increase 


WASHINGTON — The amount of 
1955 crop wheat put under the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. loan program as 
of Dec. 15, 1955, was 30% less than 
at the same time a year earlier, the 
U.S. Department: of Agriculture an- 
nounced this week. However, the at- 
traction of the corn loan program 
against the open market is evident in 
the substantial increase in that loan 
account. 

Of the 1955 wheat crop, loan com- 
mitments as of Dec. 15 amounted to 
about 223 million bushels as com- 
pared with about 350 million bushels 
a year earlier, indicating that the 
wheat loan account for 1955, which 
closes Jan. 31, 1956, is not likely to 
reach the 1954 crop total. 

USDA figures show that farmers 
had committed on Dec. 15 nearly 89 
million bushels of corn to the CCC 


loan umbrella, whereas at the same 


date in 1954, only 19.5 million bushels | 
were pledged. The largest part of the | 


corn loan commitment occurred be- 
tween Nov. 15 and Dec. 15 when 
nearly 77 million bushels entered the 
loan account. 

Another attraction for the loan 
program is soybeans, where approxi- 
mately 23 million bushels are under 
loan. This level is slightly below the 
loan quantity at the same time the 
year before when from a smaller 
crop approximately 265 million 
bushels of beans were loan im- 
pounded. 

Sorghum grain loan impoundings 
as of Dec. 15, 1955, were about the 
same as a year earlier at 43.5 million 
hundredweights. 


MOST EFFICIENT 
Research at Michigan State Uni- 
versity shows that light weight hens 
are the most efficient producers of 
eggs. 


Growth of Grain Movement by Truck 
Cited in St. Joseph Exchange Report 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Wheat arrivals © 
at St. Joseph in 1955 fell off greatly 
from those recorded in 1954, accord- 
ing to N. K. Thomas, secretary of 
the St. Joseph Grain Exchange. 

“Heavy increases in the volume of 
coarse grains moving by truck with 
the attendant by-passing of estab- 
lished markets cost the terminal 
trade heavily in 1955, and came pri- 
marily as an aftermath of repeated 
increases in rail grain rates,” Mr. 
Thomas said in his review of the year. 

“No appreciable change in the vol- 
ume of wheat under tent storage at 
St. Joseph appears to have been 
undertaken in 1955,” he continued. 
“The 1954 movement into this type 
of storage was not repeated during 
1955, and as a result the wheat ar- 
rivals at St. Joseph fell off greatly 
from those recorded in 1954.” 


Your Grit 


es go up when you Display-Feature-and-Sell 


the New King Size, Easy to Stack, Self Feeding GRAN-I- 
GRIT Feeder Pack. It SAVES Poultry Raisers, Dealers 
and Jobbers both Time and Labor handling heavy Bags and 


releases valuable storage space. 


thorities ha that 


lay’ y grit spec 

the GRAN-I-GKIT a8 much 

as 10, 16 and even 100 to one over 
t of other colors. 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORATION catouhs 


USED BY LF 
Leading poultry bree 


breeding pens. 


jobber opportunities. 


GRINDS FEED FINER 
GRAN-I-GRIT, with its sharper grinding edges, grinds feed 
finer in the gizzard. Finer grinding of feed releases more 
nutrients from the grains and grasses that birds consume. 


BETTER USE OF FEED 
Because GRAN-I-GRIT releases extra nutrients from feed, 


birds get more body-building nourishment. Pullets develop 
bigger, stronger and faster with less feed and when in produc- 
tion they produce the same number of eggs with LESS FEED 
AND WITH LESS COST. 


These extra nutrients also help speed the growth and feed 
conversion of broilers. Faster growth and quicker marketing 
of broilers mean better profits. 


ADING, POU LTRY BRFEDERS 


ers an 
use and recommend GRAN-I-GRIT. They know from experi- 
ence how GRAN-I-GRIT helps improve livability of chicks, 
growing stock and layers, and how GRAN-I-GRIT’s New King 
Size Feeder Pack is unbeatable where birds are separated into 


GET THE FACTS 

Take time out now and write for our new GRAN-I-GRIT 
Free Bookiet that tells how GRAN-I-GRIT Saves and Makes 
Poultry Raisers More Money and How GRAN-I-GRIT will 
Step Up your Grit Sales. Also gives full details on retail and 


Grit SALES 


with 


KING 
SIZE 


op commercial egg producers, 


Here are the comparative figures 
on St. Joseph receipts and shipments 


of grain, in bushels as recorded by 
the St. Joseph Grain Exchange: 
Receir:ts 1955 1954 
11,602,100 25,099,270 
5,642,560 8,687,360 
6,058,120 6,173,780 
3,460 27,680 
350,900 304,000 
Sorg. Grains 446,780 1,146,320 
Soybeans 2,261,000 2,052,750 
26,319,920 43,491,140 
Shipments 
7,252,670 6,316,900 
7,600 1,900 
Sorg. Grains 610,540 347,100 
Soybeans ..... 161,000 329,000 
11,816,470 14,069,600 


“The approximate 3 million-bushel 
loss in corn receipts reflects in the 
main,” Mr. Thomas said, “the loss 
of corn traffic to truck transporta- 
tion. With the Nebraska corn crop 
only 95,200,000 bu. in 1955, or 41% of 
the 1954 production, a heavy move- 
ment by truck occurred from north- 
west Missouri and western Iowa to 
supplement feeding needs in Ne- 
braska. Another important trade fac- 
tor is the depressed corn price level 
at St. Louis and in Illinois, resulting 
in cheap corn offerings to southwest- 
ern Missouri and to the Southwest in 
general. Missouri River corn prices 
are higher than the Illinois compe- 
tition, but generally below prices 
paid by trucks in the Missouri Valley 
area.” 

Mr. Thomas said that the value of 
grains moving inbound to St. Joseph 
in 1955 was approximately $50 mil- 
lion. 

“Trucking of coarse grains has 
gained heavily in the Southwest, 
notably Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Texas,” Mr. Thomas said, “and trucks 
have paid premiums for corn in the 
northern surplus area sufficient to 
defeat terminal -prices by several 
cents per bushel. Pending is petition 
of railroads and shippers to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for ap- 
proval of a substantial cut in corn 
rates to the Southwest, which if 
granted should be of material aid in 
restoring coarse grain traffic to rails 
and markets.” 

“Grain rates by rail have under- 
gone an approximate 75% increase 
since 1947, and the resulting levels 
have made by-rail traffic easy prey 
to cross-country truck competition,” 
he continued. “As the grain market- 
ing system is mainly geared to rail 
handling, the present situation is 
highly inimical to established lines of 
grain business. Radical changes in 
the means and methods of grain 
transportation and handling are in 
the offing, lacking effective revisions 
by the rail lines. 

“Barge line service, while moving 
on the Missouri River, has made lit- 
tle impact on local grain handling, 
as equipment and volume are too 
small to register any important in- 
fluence other than to afford an outlet 
for grain purchased from trucks and 
needing a non-tonnage outlet,” Mr. 
Thomas said. 


N.C. Feed Tonnage 


Shows Increase 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that the state’s feed tonnage 
in November was 96,963. This com- 
pares with total sales of 93,158 tons 
in the same month of 1954. 

For the first five months of the 
1955-56 fiscal year, the total tonnage 
was 478,049, up from the total of 
457,459 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding year. 
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| Ask the 
MERCK MAN 


Whether your problem is in mixing microingredients 
or giving your formulations the advantages of recent 
discoveries, the Merck man is a good man to know. He 
can place at your disposal Merck’s vast research and 
production facilities—and hundreds of man-years of 
technical service experience with micronutrients and 
therapeutic agents in feeds. Get the Merck man in on 
your problem next time he calls, or contact him through 
the Merck sales office nearest you. 


ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO + DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY - LOS ANGELES - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


High energy rations require more 


CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 
to convert extra calories into pounds of gain 


Modern broiler rations supply more calories per pound 
of feed. So, today’s broilers make greater and faster 
gains on less feed. With the greater energy content of 
these new rations, overall feed intake is decreased. 
Therefore, to assure the required vitamin intake, these 
rations must contain higher vitamin levels. 


Take advantage of latest research by adding MERcK ; 
CaLcruM PANTOTHENATE or one of the Merck multi- 
vitamin mixtures containing calcium pantothenate. 

These are available for all types of poultry and live- e 

! stock rations—designed for precision in handling and 2 

economy in shipping and storing. 5 

| NEW FORM— 


ot-Calcium Pantothenate-Calcium Chloride Complex 
now available 


CALCIUM 
PANTOTHENATE 
MERCK | 


MERCK & CO., INc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Research and Production for 
_ Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 
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“A little Methionine may save up to 
17% Feed Energy.” 


Quotation from an eminent 
Feed Nutritionist. 


METHIONINE— 


e “The Economical Feed Additive’ 


So stated two authorities in a recent issue of 
FEEDSTUFFS. 


e “Methionine Has Made Possible 
Improvement in Protein Quality” 
Says another Nutritionist. 
IF YOU ARE NOT USING METH- 
IONINE, YOU ARE NOT MAKING 
THE BEST FEED POSSIBLE! 


Dow's METHIONINE is one of 
Specifide's many 
FARMACEUTICALS 


(Fine Chemicals for Fine Feeds) 
available from: 


Specifide, Inc. 


P.O. Box 5305 Indianapolis, Ind. 


HOG PRICES. 


Geerlings customers can 
sell for less, because they 
can produce for less. It’s 
the combination of better 
feeds plus direct-to-the- 
farm service through our 
highly trained feed spec- 
ialists that does the trick. It again proves that a feed company 
that takes the farmer’s problems seriously can get tonnage 
when things reverse themselves. It proves that a feed and 
service plan started 15 years ago is beginning to pay off. 
Here’s why: 


J. J. Geerlings, America’s pioneer of dry 
weaning meal for 3-week weaning of 
baby pigs. 


STARTING Geerlings (original dry) Weaning Meal for 3-week 
weaning of baby pigs adds 15 to 20 lbs. EXTRA weight at 8 weeks, 
compared to old-fashioned 8-week weaning. That means shortened 
starter feeding periods, plus extra gains at lower costs. 


GROWING & FINISHING Weaning Meal, followed up by Geer- 
lings SPECIAL BETTERMEAL for young, growing pigs plus 
Geerlings H. B. 40 for finish from 125-225 lbs. all combine to cut 
normal feeding time by as much as 30 days. 


This low-cost Geerlings 3-STEP PLAN of hog feeding has meant 
continued high volume sales, with good profit margins on every 
sale, for our dealers. 


2. 


3. 


Get the facts now on the Geerlings 3-STEP PLAN and the attractive 
Geerlings dealer set-up. Write to: 


GEERLINGS FEED MILLS 


BOX 179 WATERLOO, IOWA 


Relief Feeding Underway as 
California Shakes Off Flood 


By ROY HITCHCOCK 


Special Writer 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The recent 
devastating flood in California has 
had a serious effect on livestock and 
poultry operations in the flooded area 
and has hurt feed supplies and dis- 
rupted normal feed distribution. In 
the following article, Roy Hitchcock, 
California agricultural writer, reports 
on some of the’ results of the floods. 

¥ ¥ 

Although reports and estimates of 
damage to California’s flood-covered 
acres continue to come in daily, the 
full economic loss in dollars and cents 
may not be completely known for 
many months 

Thousands of 


eee 
Texas Feed Man 


Comments on Flood 


acres of California 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—A Tex- 
an’s view of the recent severe flood 
damage in California was provided 


this week by Ira D. Armstrong, sales 
manager of Liberty Mills, San An- 
tonio. 

Returning from a trip to California 
Mr. Armstrong commented on some 
of the devastation he saw and the 
need for water and flood control in 
all areas. 

Five weeks ago when his plane 
landed in San Francisco, Mr. Arm- 
strong was told that the worst flood 
in history was raging in that area, 
and while visiting his daughter and 
grandson in nearby Richmond, Cal., 
he had occasion to witness first hand 
some of the tragic scenes. 

“In many instances,” Mr. Arm- 
strong said, ‘entire poultry houses in 
the lush poultry area at Petaluma 
(said to be the largest egg producing 
section in the world) were washed 
out entirely, and on up in Yuba City 


and Merrysville, as well as Santa 
Rosa, there were losses that were 
staggering indeed. In one instance an 


| entire dairy farm was floating down- 


stream. 


“All of northern California has been 
so hard hit by floods that many pro- 
ducers will be discouraged in trying 
to go back into business—that is, if, 
they can get loans to cover their 
needs so they can resume operations 
at all; and some won't ever recover 


entirely.” 


[ BUY and SELL through WANT ADS | 


Mr. Armstrong said that in his 


| opinion, the country needs a system 


of multiple dams to catch the much- 
needed water for future yse and pre- 
vent floods. 

“This is true in Texas, too, where 
for six long years we have been in 
the midst of the greatest drouth of 
all time,” he declared. “In California, 
the flood damage was more than 


enough to build many of these dams.” 


agricultural land were flooded as a 
result of an unpredicted week-long 
rain and heavy winds, with a loss of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

With recent new floods, the agri- 
cultural damage estimates have been 
raised to $500 million, with 600,000 
acres affected. 

The feed situation has appeared to 
be fairly well in hand, although live- 
stock and the livestock industry were 
severely hit. In Humboldt County 
alone, some 1,200 head of dairy cattle 
and 700 head of sheep were known to 
have been drowned in the flooding 
waters, and not all losses were im- 
mediately reported. 

Beef cattle in most areas escaped 
the floods because of access to higher 


Cut Labor 


Costs $]()A0 


One man loads the Hytrol. No heavy 
lifting, just tip the bag against the 
belt. Another man at the top places 
the bags. According to a Wyoming 
user, these two men with a Hytrol 
stack more bags than four to six 
men did manually. 


If you use your Hytrol 10 hours a 
week you save a minimum of two 
men’s work or 20 man-hours. Twenty 
man-hours a week saved will total 
$1,040.00 in just one year. 


This sturdy Hytrol is built to last a 
lifetime. Cuts labor cost of stacking, 
loading, unloading. Roll where you 
need it, moves bags or boxes in 
either direction, saves $1,040.00 or 
more a year used 10 hours a week. 


For all facts and prices write: 
Your complete source of finest 
testing and handling equipment. 


0 3UR0 


722 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Illinois 


BUTLER 


BOX. 938 


{ AN ECONOMICAL SOURCE 
of High Quality 


llyphos 


CHEMICAL Co. ORCHARD 2-7587 


GALENA PARK, TEXAS 
SALES AGENTS: be 


sprigs Co., Los Angeles; 
& Plate, San H. & Sons, Inc., Portland, 


PHOSPHORUS 


Defluorinated Phosphate 
19% Phosphorus 


PHONE HOUSTON 


ee, Carroll Swanson Sale? 
Berger 
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ground, with a consequent report of 
high losses in Sutter County only. 
Poultry losses, on the other hand, 
were high because many flocks were 
on low, easily flooded ground. One 
poultryman lost 10,000 hens when 
4 ft. of silt covered the henhouse 
floor. 
Feed Problem 


The main problem for livestock 
men after the floods was feed. The 
livestock organizations in the state 
immediately requested the governor 
to designate disaster areas in the 
state for the purpose of obtaining 
Commodity Credit Corp. relief grains. 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, took immediate steps, and 
on Dec. 19 relief was granted for 
feeds for persons whose supplies had 
been wiped out by the surging waters. 


Within 24 hours after the request 
to the governor, 25 tons of relief 
grains were on the way to East 
Nicolus in Sutter County, scene of 
the worst flooding. The California 
State Department of Agriculture, 
along with the Department of Civilian 
Defense, has been the chief leader in 
the feed program, dubbed “Operation 
Cow Feed.” It was not long before 
some 70C to 1,000 tons of relief feed 
and grain had been supplied to hungry 
animals. 

(Also see the story op page 63 on 
the U.S. Department of |Agriculture’s 
recent designation of disaster areas 
where farmers may obtain feed and 
grain at reduced prices under the 
government’s emergency feed pro- 
gram.) 

First reports indicate that the feed 


situation has not been too serious 
as yet, the California Cattlemens 
Assn. reports, but it may become 
acute a little later on. A canvass of 
feed dealers and wholesalers in the 
stricken areas shows little damage to 
storage of ‘grains or feeds. However, 
feed supplies on individual farms in 
the path of the floods were wiped out 
and natural feeds such as pasture and 
range were either under water or 
had a coating of silt deposited by the 
receding waters. In many mountain 
areas, although flooding didn’t occur, 
slides and washouts on roads all but 
isolated ranchers from the outer 
world. Here it is expected that if 
roads can’t be opened or repaired in 
time, it may be necessary to fly in 
feeds. Wet hay was another danger 
point and farmers were warned to 
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be on the alert for signs of heating 
hay and internal combustion. 


Feed Businesses 


Retail feed dealers in the path 
of the floods, although damage did 
occur, did not suffer as badly as other 
businesses because their floors were 
higher and therefore not flooded quite 
so severely. Mill pits, however, were 
flooded in many cases and had to be 
pumped out and motors, if wet, sent 
to the repair shops. During the storm, 
lack of electric power idled many 
plants. On the whole, retailers suf- 
fered less than many other enter- 
prises, such as farms that had stored 
their harvested grains of barley, rice 
and corn in bins on low ground. 

Although damage to personal prop- 


(Continued on page 62) 


Be able to bid when the buy is good 


METHIONINE-SUPPLEMENTATION 


lets you interchange feedstuffs to fit current prices 


You can keep your feed formulations flexible when you include 
Dow methionine at low levels in your broiler and turkey 
rations. Methionine-supplementation allows you to adjust 
feed formulas to take advantage of current prices. It allows 
you to buy ingredients that are priced lower or are more avail- 
able at trading time—because you can adjust their methionine 
content to the exact level needed for top feed efficiency. When 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


you register your feeds, we suggest you include methionine- 
supplement to balance any variation in natural methionine 
when you use feed ingredients interchangeably. This gives 
you wider formula latitude which can save you money. We 
shall be glad to furnish your nutritional adviser with com- 
plete information. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural 
Chemical Sales Department, Midland, Michigan. 
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Eleven Retirements 
Announced at - 

Dr. Salsbury’s Meeting 


meeting. 


Some 125 salesmen and members 
f of the home office staff in Charles 
iu City, Iowa, participated in the 4-day 
in 
Progress” was outlined by H. G. Bos, 


meeting. The theme, “Partners 


director of sales and advertising. 


Dr. J. E. Salsbury, president and 
founder, discussed the contributions 
made by the company’s products to 


the poultry industry. 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA — Thirty 
years of progress in the poultry in- 
dustry was observed by the sales 
organization of Dr. Salsbury’s Lab- 
oratories at its annual meeting in 
Mason City, Iowa. Eleven staff re- 
tirements were announced at the 


The year’s business was reviewed 
during the 4-day session and sales 
plans for 1956 were outlined. Mr. Bos 
indicated that an expanded program 


of national advertising had been set 
up for the coming year. 

Salesmen completing 10, 20, and 25 
years of service were honored by Mr. 
Bos. Dr. J. E. Salsbury presented a 
20-year gold service pin to George 
Aldous, serving Minnesota. Another 
salesman, Alfred Rupp, was honored 
for 10 years of service. John D. 
MacIntyre, serving the firm since 1931 
in the Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and northern Virginia area re- 
ceived his 25-year service award. 

Speakers at the sales meeting in- 
cluded Dr. Damon Catron, swine nu- 
tritionist from Iowa State College, 
and Dr. J. R. Couch, poultry nutri- 
tionist of Texas A&M College. 

Eleven members of the sales-ser- 
vice staff of Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories retired at the company’s meet- 
ing. They are W. C. Bailey, Bridge- 
ton, N.J.; Ben DeZwaan, Zeeland, 
Mich.; D. I. Elliott, Denver; W. E. 
Foster, Houston, Texas; F. E. Gilbert, 
Rosemead, Cal.; J. W. Hammond, 
Wooster, Ohio; C. W. Hobson, Bara- 
boo, Wis.; G. E. Koch, Lakewood, 


N.J.; P. B. Malm, South St. Paul, 
Minn.; M. B. Potratz, Sumner, Iowa, 
and A. Unger, Andale, Kansas. 

Dr. J. E. Salsbury, president of 
the Laboratories, presented engraved 
gold watches to each of the retiring 
men. Dr. J. G. Salsbury, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, expressed 
the appreciation of the company for 
the long service rendered by the men. 


New Barley Variety 


Released in Minnesota 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—A new barley 
variety, “Fox,” has been released to 
Minnesota farmers. University of 
Minnesota extension agronomist Ed- 
win H. Jensen, says that “Fox” has 
three parents—‘“Wisconsin Barbless,” 
“Pillsbury” and “Composite Cross 
Selection 12.” It was developed by 
the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
has been tested widely in the last 
four years. 
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~—| Adds New Sales Appeal 


Plus Extra Values Offered 
Only By “Table Quality” Steaming! 


Feeders like to see substantial quantities of rolled oats 
in the feeds they buy. When you use Demon Steamed 
Rolled Oats, customers can see ALL the oats because 
Demon’s full ten-minute live steaming keeps the groat 
whole! All flakes—no meal to get lost in your mix, as 
with cold rolled oats. Your fecds look better . . . sell 
better. Demon’s “Table Quality’ steaming makes your 
feeds more palatable and more digestible—factors which 
show up in the feed lot and mean repeat sales for you. 


NOW AVAILABLE! NEW 50 LB. PAPERS 
FOR MORE OVER-THE-COUNTER SALES! 
To meet increasing popular demand, Demon Steamed Rolled 
Oats are now available in 50 lb. papers. Your customers will 
appreciate this new package, it means more business for you. 


@ Pulverized Heavy White Oats—for mixers preferring 
fine ground oats ... one high quality grade. 

@ Steamed Crimped Oats—less separation of groat from 
hull . . . more digestible. 

@ Steamed Rolled Barley—for greater palatability, more 
digestibility in fitting rations. 


WRITE TODAY FOR LATEST PRICE SHEETS 


Blatchford’s Calf Feeds, Vitadine and Swinex are now 
manufactured and available from our Des Moines Plant. 


Robert C. Masoner 


SALES MANAGER — Robert C. 
Masoner has been appointed central 
division sales manager of Arkell & 
Smiths, multiwall bag manufacturer, 
it was announced by 8. Y. Carnes, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager. Mr. Masoner has been associ- 
ated with the bag business for the 
past 18 years and has been with 
Arkell & Smiths as a salesman in 
the Ohio territory for the past year 
and a half. His offices will be in 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FEED STORE MOVES 
HERMAN, MINN.—The Herman 
(Minn.) Market Co. has completed 
relocation of its feed department to 
a new building. 


NEW MILL COMPLETED 
MONTICELLO, MINN.—The Mon- 
ticello (Minn.) Feed Mill Co. has 
completed construction of its new 
mill and has opened for business. 
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Dr. W. C. Tully 


IN NEW JOB—Dr. W. C. Tully on 
Jan. 1 joined the American Feed Co., 
New York, as sales manager. For the 
past two years he has been nutri- 
tionist with Loret Mills, a division of 
Seed - Feed Supply, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. He has had 34 years’ experience 
in the poultry business and has been 
in animal and poultry nutrition work 
since 1937. The American Feed Co. 
manufactures dehydrated wafer meal, 
dehydrates and processes bread 
crumbs, and also makes a processed 
dextrinized high energy corn product 
for dogs, mink, calves, young pigs 
and broilers. Plants are in New York, 
Philadelphia and Red Oak, Ga. Ira 
and Bernard Feifer head the com- 
pany. 


Hoosier Turkey Trot 
Scheduled for Feb. 7-8 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — Turkey nu- 
trition, disease and merchandising 
problems will receive attention at 
the Hoosier Turkey Trot scheduled 
for Feb. 7-8 at Purdue University. 

Sponsored by Purdue and the In- 
diana State Poultry Assn., the event 
opens at 10:30 a.m. Feb. 7 and is to 
adjourn shortly after noon on Feb. 8. 

Here is the tentative list of speak- 
ers and their topics, as announced by 
the association; Dr. R. L. Kohls, agri- 
cultural economics department, Pur- 
due, “The Way It Looks in '56”; Dr. 
W. J. Stadelman, poultry science de- 
partment, Purdue, “Problems in Mar- 
keting a Good Quality Frozen Tur- 
key”; Stanley J. Marsden, poultry 
husbandryman, USDA, Beltsville, 
Md., “Feeding and Management for 
High Quality Turkeys”; Dr. “arl N. 
Moore, Ohio State University, “Black- 
head and Coccidiosis”; Dr. Wilson 
Henderson, veterinary science depart- 
ment, Purdue, “Typhoid and Paraty- 
phoid”; Prof. Roy E. Roberts, poultry 
science department, Purdue, “Levels 
of Protein for Turkey Fryers,” and 
M. C. Small, executive secretary- 
treasurer, National Turkey Federa- 
tion, “Your N.T.F. Reporting.” 

Two panel discussions are planned. 
Participants in a merchandising panel 
will be Mr. Small, Sheldon B. Swann, 
Roland Keesling and Al Livers, with 
Dr. Ray Wilson to do the moderating. 
R. W. Parsons will lead a discussion 
on the area trends in turkey produc- 
tion in which Gene McConnell, 
Charles Reed, Spencer Thayer, Law- 
rence Bartley and Neil Morrow will 
participate. 

A highlight of the annual banquet 
the evening of Feb. 7 will be enter- 
tainment by the Purdue Varsity Glee 
Club. 


Alabama Poultry Group 


Plans Convention 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—The annu- 
al convention of the Alabama Poultry 
Industry Assn. will be held June 
12-14 in the Thomas Jefferson Ho- 
tel, Birmingham. 

The Alabama Hatchery Assn., the 
Alabama Feed Assn., the Alabama 
Poultry Processors Assn., and the 
Alabama Poultry Producers Assn. are 
all affiliated with the APIA and all 
organizations cooperate in staging the 
convention. 

W. L. Walsh, P.O. Box 567, Mont- 
gomery, is executive secretary of the 
group. 


BECOMES OWNER 
MORNING SUN, IOWA—Elburn 
McElhinny has assumed ownership 
and management of McElhinney’s 
Farmers Feed & Supply Co. here. 
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BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


In 1924, Cereal, in order to service the rapidly growing Feed 
Manufacturing Industry in the East in a more efficient manner, 
opened a Feed Brokerage office here. For the latest market trends 
and trading quotations 


Charlie Boyle 


Phone Cleveland 3035 Teletype BU 460 


CEREAL BYPRODUCTS CO. 


103 Corn Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis St. Louis Kansas City Omaha 


Chicago Buffalo 


CHAMPION 


MILL 


AND MIXER 


UNITS 


CHAMPION MILL EMIXER UNIT 


OW THE 


FEED SERVICE 


Keeps YOU Ahead of Competition 


CHAMPION mobile grinding and mixing equipment is made 
for exactly the type of service that will keep YOU ahead of 
competition. These powerful, all hydraulic units will outperform 
any other grinding and mixing units in volume of output and 
excel them in uniform mixing of formula feeds. 


With CHAMPION’S big, 110-cu. ft. capacity, and its superior, 
faster grinding action, you’re ahead because you'll spend less time 
on each job and process more tonnage in a day. 


Regardless of the type or amount of ingredients—wet or dry 


materials; light or heavy liquid or oil injection; you’re ahead with 
a CHAMPION because it blends and mixes them all—UNI- 
FORMLY AND WITH FORMULA ACCURACY—batch after 
batch. 

Because CHAMPIONS are competitively ahead in performance 
and in quality of mix, Champion owners are competitively way 
ahead in their business. 

Let us help you make a survey of the area in which you want to 
extend your business with ON-THE-FARM sales. Write today 
for full information. No obligation, of course. 


You can pay more money, but you can't buy 

better feed grinding and mixing equipment! 
CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 
2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST - MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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PAP 
BAGI\ \_ 
TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Eleven Retirements 


Announced at - 


Dr. Salsbury’s Meeting 


, CHARLES CITY, IOWA — Thirty 
years of progress in the poultry in- 
dustry was observed by the sales 
organization of Dr. Salsbury’s Lab- 
oratories at its annual meeting in 
Mason City, Iowa. Eleven staff re- 
tirements were announced at the 
meeting. 

Some 125 salesmen and members 
of the home office staff in Charles 
City, Iowa, participated in the 4-day 
meeting. The theme, “Partners in 
Progress” was outlined by H. G. Bos, 
director of sales and advertising. 

Dr. J. E. Salsbury, president and 
founder, discussed the contributions 
made by the company’s products to 
the poultry industry. 

The year’s business was reviewed 
during the 4-day session and sales 
plans for 1956 were outlined. Mr. Bos 
indicated that an expanded program 


of national advertising had been set 
up for the coming year. 

Salesmen completing 10, 20, and 25 
years of service were honored by Mr. 
Bos. Dr. J. E. Salsbury presented a 
20-year gold service pin to George 
Aldous, serving Minnesota. Another 
salesman, Alfred Rupp, was honored 
for 10 years of service. John D. 
MacIntyre, serving the firm since 1931 
in the Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and northern Virginia area re- 
ceived his 25-year service award. 

Speakers at the sales meeting in- 
cluded Dr. Damon Catron, swine nu- 
tritionist from Iowa State College, 
and Dr. J. R. Couch, poultry nutri- 
tionist of Texas A&M College. 

Eleven members of the sales-ser- 
vice staff of Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories retired at the company’s meet- 
ing. They are W. C. Bailey, Bridge- 
ton, N.J.; Ben DeZwaan, Zeeland, 
Mich.; D. I. Elliott, Denver; W. E. 
Foster, Houston, Texas; F. E. Gilbert, 
Rosemead, Cal.; J. W. Hammond, 
Wooster, Ohio; C. W. Hobson, Bara- 
boo, Wis.; G. E. Koch, Lakewood, 


N.J.; P. B. Malm, South St. Paul, 
Minn.; M. B. Potratz, Sumner, Iowa, 
and A. Unger, Andale, Kansas. 

Dr. J. E. Salsbury, president of 
the Laboratories, presented engraved 
gold watches to each of the retiring 
men. Dr. J. G. Salsbury, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, expressed 
the appreciation of the company for 
the long service rendered by the men. 


New Barley Variety 


Released in Minnesota 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—A new barley 
variety, “Fox,” has been released to 
Minnesota farmers. University of 
Minnesota extension agronomist Ed- 
win H. Jensen, says that “Fox” has 
three parents—‘“Wisconsin Barbless,” 
“Pillsbury” and “Composite Cross 
Selection 12.” It was developed by 
the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
has been tested widely in the last 
four years. 
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Adds New Sales Appeal 


.-- Plus Extra Values Offered 
Only By “Table Quality” Steaming! 


Feeders like to see substantial quantities of rolled oats 
in the feeds they buy. When you use Demon Steamed 
Rolled Oats, customers can see ALL the oats because 
Demon’s full ten-minute live steaming keeps the groat 
whole! All flakes—no meal to get lost in your mix, as 
with cold rolled oats. Your feeds look better . . . sell 
better. Demon’s “Table Quality” steaming makes your 
feeds more palatable and more digestible—factors which 
show up in the feed lot and mean repeat sales for you. 


NOW AVAILABLE! NEW 50 LB. PAPERS 

FOR MORE OVER-THE-COUNTER SALES! 

To meet increasing popular demand, Demon Steamed Rolled 

Oats are now available in 50 lb. papers. Your customers will 

appreciate this new package, it means more business for you. 

e@ Pulverized Heavy White Oats—for mixers preferring 
fine ground oats... one high quality grade. 

@ Steamed Crimped Oats—less separation of groat from 
hull . . . more digestible. 

@ Steamed Rolled Barley—for greater palatability, more 
digestibility in fitting rations. 


WRITE TODAY FOR LATEST PRICE SHEETS 


Blatchford’s Calf Feeds, Vitadine and Swinex are now 
manufactured and available from our Des Moines Plant. 


Robert C. Masoner 


SALES MANAGER — Robert C. 
Masoner has been appointed central 
division sales manager of Arkell & 
Smiths, multiwall bag manufacturer, 
it was announced by 8S. Y. Carnes, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager. Mr. Masoner has been associ- 
ated with the bag business for the 
past 13 years and has been with 
Arkell & Smiths as a salesman in 
the Ohio territory for the past year 
and a half. His offices will be in 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FEED STORE MOVES 
HERMAN, MINN.—The Herman 
(Minn.) Market Co. has completed 
relocation of its feed department to 
a new building. 


NEW MILL COMPLETED 
MONTICELLO, MINN.—The Mon- 
ticello (Minn.) Feed Mill Co. has 
completed construction of its new 
mill and has opened for business. 
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Dr. W. C. Tully 


IN NEW JOB—Dr. W. C. Tully on 
Jan. 1 joined the American Feed Co., 
New York, as sales manager. For the 
past two years he has been nutri- 
tionist with Loret Mills, a division of 
Seed - Feed Supply, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. He has had 34 years’ experience 
in the poultry business and has been 
in animal and poultry nutrition work 
since 19387. The American Feed Co. 
manufactures dehydrated wafer meal, 
dehydrates and processes bread 
crumbs, and also makes a processed 
dextrinized high energy corn product 
for dogs, mink, calves, young pigs 
and broilers. Plants are in New York, 
Philadelphia and Red Oak, Ga. Ira 
and Bernard Feifer head the com- 
pany. 


Hoosier Turkey Trot 
Scheduled for Feb. 7-8 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 
trition, disease and merchandising 
problems will receive attention at 
the Hoosier Turkey Trot scheduled 
for Feb. 7-8 at Purdue University. 

Sponsored by Purdue and the In- 
diana State Poultry Assn., the event 
opens at 10:30 a.m. Feb. 7 and is to 
adjourn shortly after noon on Feb. 8. 

Here is the tentative list of speak- 
ers and their topics, as announced by 
the association; Dr. R. L. Kohls, agri- 
cultural economics department, Pur- 
due, “The Way It Looks in '56”; Dr. 
W. J. Stadelman, poultry science de- 
partment, Purdue, “Problems in Mar- 
keting a Good Quality Frozen Tur- 
key”; Stanley J. Marsden, poultry 
husbandryman, USDA, Beltsville, 
Md., “Feeding and Management for 
High Quality Turkeys”; Dr. Earl N. 
Moore, Ohio State University, “Black- 
head and Coccidiosis”; Dr. Wilson 
Henderson, veterinary science depart- 
ment, Purdue, “Typhoid and Paraty- 
phoid”; Prof. Roy E. Roberts, poultry 
science department, Purdue, “Levels 
of Protein for Turkey Fryers,” and 
M. C. Small, executive secretary- 
treasurer, National Turkey Federa- 
tion, “Your N.T.F. Reporting.” 

Two panel discussions are planned. 
Participants in a merchandising panel 
will be Mr. Small, Sheldon B. Swann, 
Roland Keesling and Al Livers, with 
Dr. Ray Wilson to do the moderating. 
R. W. Parsons will lead a discussion 
on the area trends in turkey produc- 
tion in which Gene McConnell, 
Charles Reed, Spencer Thayer, Law- 
rence Bartley and Neil Morrow will 
participate. 

A highlight of the annual banquet 
the evening of Feb. 7 will be enter- 
tainment by the Purdue Varsity Glee 
Club. 


Turkey nu- 


Alabama Poultry Group 


Plans Convention 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—The annu- 
al convention of the Alabama Poultry 
Industry Assn. will be held June 
12-14 in the Thomas Jefferson Ho- 
tel, Birmingham. 

The Alabama Hatchery Assn., the 
Alabama Feed Assn., the Alabama 
Poultry Processors Assn., and the 
Alabama Poultry Producers Assn. are 
all affiliated with the APIA and all 
organizations cooperate in staging the 
convention. 

W. L. Walsh, P.O. Box 567, Mont- 
gomery, is executive secretary of the 
group. 


BECOMES OWNER 
MORNING SUN, IOWA—Elburn 
McElhinny has assumed ownership 


and management of McElhinney’s 
Farmers Feed & Supply Co. here. 
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BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


In 1924, Cereal, in order to service the rapidly growing Feed 
Manufacturing Industry in the East in a more efficient manner, 
opened a Feed Brokerage office here. For the latest market trends 
and trading quotations 


Charlie Boyle 


Phone Cleveland 3035 Teletype BU 460 


CEREAL BYPRODUCTS CO. 


103 Corn Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis St. Louis Kansas City Omaha 


Chicago Buffalo 


CHAMPION 


A N D 


MILL 


MIXER UNITS 


Keeps YOU Ahead of Competition 


CHAMPION mobile grinding and mixing equipment is made 
for exactly the type of service that will keep YOU ahead of 
competition. These powerful, all hydraulic units will outperform 
any other grinding and mixing units in volume of output and 
excel them in uniform mixing of formula feeds. 


With CHAMPION’S big, 110-cu. ft. capacity, and its superior, 
faster grinding action, you’re ahead because you'll spend less time 
on each job and process more tonnage in a day. 


Regardless of the type or amount of ingredients—wet or dry 
materials; light or heavy liquid or oil injection; you’re ahead with 
a CHAMPION because it blends and mixes them all—UNI- 
FORMLY AND WITH FORMULA ACCURACY—batch after 


batch. 


Because CHAMPIONS are competitively ahead in performance 
and in quality of mix, Champion owners are competitively way 
ahead in their business. 

Let us help you make a survey of the area in which you want to 
extend your business with ON-THE-FARM sales. Write today 
for full information. No obligation, of course. 


You can pay more money, but you can't buy 
better feed grinding and mixing equipment! 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 
2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST ~ - 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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FOR INCREASED GROWTH-PERFORMANCE 
YOUR HIGH-ENERGY RATIONS 


* ‘ ‘ It has been shown that response to methionine supplementa- 
. tion increases as the calorie content of the ration is increased. 

This amino acid is of critical importance in the new high- 
energy broiler feeds designed for faster growth on a lower level 
of feed intake. 

As a result of recent research, it is now possible to accurately 
calculate the most effective and economical amounts of methi- 
onine for any broiler ration on the basis of its calorie content. 


FOR LOWER FORMULATION COST 
YOUR FEEDS 


The extremely high-protein requirement of turkeys, especially 
for poults, has created an important extra-cost factor in manu- 
facturing a high-quality, high-performing turkey ration. 

With Pfizer Methionine it is now possible to obtain much 
higher effective protein levels without costly increases in the 
amount of animal protein used. 

Since a deficiency of natural methionine is one of the 
important factors to complete utilization of vegetable protein, 
supplementation with Pfizer Methionine offers outstanding 
advantages to both the feed manufacturer and the feeder. 


| | 
4 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


With the growing importance of methionine to 
the feed industry we are pleased to announce the 
addition of this product to the Pfizer line. 


It is an addition that helps make Pfizer a prime 
source for a wider selection of your health and 
growth-promoting feed ingredient needs. 


It offers the large and small user alike the 


economy of carload or mixed-car shipments and 
prompt delivery from the Pfizer warehouse near 


your plant. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Headquarters for growth- and health-promoting 
It now brings the methionine purchaser the ingredients that make today’s fine feeds even better. 


services of Pfizer’s research facilities and techni- ; 

630 Flushing Avenue 
cal assistance on formulation problems. Pfizer’s Brooklyn 6, New York 
Research Center constantly studies feed formula- 

7600 Ambassador Row 


tion for greater flexibility and economy. Dallas 7. Texas 


425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

For information on prices, technical data, 
1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N.W. 


etc., write, wire or phone your Pfizer sales Atlanta 2, Georgia 
representative or the nearest Pfizer sales 1500 16th Street 
office listed at right: San Francisco 3, California 
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TEXAS FEED 


ALFA LFA 


increased many times| 
with BROWER 


» says M. J. VARELA 
TEXAS FEED & FUEL CO 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


"By mixing our own brand of 
feeds with a Brower Mixer, 
we are able to offer substan- 
tial savings to our customers 
and still keep a good margin 


of profit. We have not had any service problems of any kind 
with the Mixer. It's easy to maintain and the cost of operating 
is next to nothing. We consider our Brower Mixer a big factor 


in increasing our business many times.” 


30-DAY TRIAL 


THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED USERS 


Mixes a perfect blend in approximately 10 minutes 
—at a power cost of 3c to 5c per ton. Above and 
below-floor models. Five sizes—mixing capacities of 
700, 1,200, 2,000, 3,000, 4,000 pounds per batch. 
Built to give years of trouble-free service. Many 
exclusive features—easier and faster fo operate. 


WRITE for full details 


BROWER MFG. CO., 402N. 3rd., Quincy, Ill. 


e FEEDING OAT MEAL 


WRITE, WIRE, 


STEAMED 
FEEDING ROLLED OATS 


PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 
e FEEDING OAT FLOUR 


e@ HY-PROTEIN OAT FEED (11%) 
e@ REGROUND OAT MILL BY-PRODUCT (312%) 
e@ FEEDING STEEL-CUT OR WHOLE OAT GROATS 


SHIPPED IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS; FOR LATEST QUOTATIONS 
TELETYPE MP 545 OR PHONE FE 2-4341 


General Mills, Inc. 


PURITY OATS OPERATION 
BOX 1188, 1201 JACKSON ST. N. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


| 
| 


December Milk 
Production Up 2% 


'From Year Earlier 


WASHINGTON — Milk production 
on farms during December is esti- 
mated by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture at 9,023 million pounds— 
2% above December, 1954, and 12% 
above the 1944-53 average. 

Seasonally, production increased 
3% from November to December as 
compared with an average gain of 
4%, USDA reported this week. Rela- 
tive to population, December, 1955, 


| production was at the rate of 1.75 


lb. per capita per day, just slightly 
above a year earlier and the 10-year 
average per capita for the month. 
Weather in the major dairy areas 
during December was generally cold 


| except in the West, while on the Paci- 


| 17.40 


fic Coast, heavy rains caused floods. 

The sum of the 12 monthly milk 
production estimates made currently 
in 1955 was 124.5 billion pounds, 1% 
more than the previous record high 
of 123.5 billion pounds in 1954. This 
total for 1955 is tentative pending a 
more detailed analysis of numbers of 
milk cows and production per cow by 
states, USDA said. 

Production per cow in crop report- 
ers’ herds on Jan. 1, 1956, averaged 
compared with the previous 
record high for the day of 16.47 Ib., 


| and 23% above average for Jan. 1. 


Seasonally, output per cow in- 
creased more sharply than usual from 
Dec. 1. Regionally, milk flow was at 
record high levels for Jan. 1 in all 
major groups of states except the 
West where the high of last year was 
almost equaled. 

Compared with average, the cur- 
rent Jan. 


1 output per cow ranged | 


from 17% above in the western states | 


to 27% above in the West North Cen- 
tral region. 

On Jan. 1, crop reporters were 
milking a record high 69.1% of the 
milk cows in their herds, about 2% 
above the proportion milked a year 
earlier and 5% above the average for 
the date, USDA reported. 

Among the 33 states for which cur- 


rent monthly milk production esti- | 


mates are made, December -wutput 
was above last year in 20 states and 
equaled last year’s in five more. Wis- 
consin, as usual, USDA reported, led 
all states in 
million pounds, 
sota with 758 million pounds; Cali- 
fornia, 556 million pounds; Pennsyl- 
vania, 514 million pounds, and Ohio 
with 456 million pounds. 


December with 1,202 | 
followed by Minne- | 


Big Demand for 


Egg Carton Inserts 


CHICAGO — Between Dec. 1 and 
the beginning of January Egg Month, 
the Poultry and Egg National Board 
received orders for over one half 
million of its new egg carton inserts, 
according to Dr. James W. Gwin, 
PENB general manager. 

The inserts are four-color recipe 
cards featuring appealing egg recipes 
and recipe photos, and catchy art- 
work and slogans. Space for the buy- 
er’s imprint is provided on both sides. 

The Connecticut Department of 
Agriculture purchased 167,000 and 
the New Jersey Department of Agri- 
culture 100,000 inserts. 


FEED STORES MERGE 
WINONA, MINN.-—The Winona 
Feed & Implement Co. and the Farm- 
ers Exchange Mill, both Winona firms, 
have merged. Personnel will remain 
the same. 


EXPELLERS 

SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 

- DRYERS + FLAKERS 
GRAIN EXPANDING 

: EXPELLERS 

MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


ANDERSON 


1900 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Support Junior Achievement 
. - Junior Achievement Week Jan. 29-Feb. 4 


Technical Agricultural 
Products With 


Controlled Specifications 


BOARD OF TRADE BLOG. © KANSAS CITY, MO 


Own Brands has 
FOR A @ CONTINUOUS FLOW 
OF THEM WORLD’S BEST 
FEEDING MOLASSES 
“Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA, Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (PHILA. 


Let’s have a 
few facts about 


multiwalls... 


14 strategically 
located plants --- 


experience... 


printing facilities . - 


art and engraving 
facilities... 


SEEING IS BELIEVING ...SO TAKE A LOOK 
—You can best judge bag printing by seeing actual 
examples. So, we have selected one of the difficult 
brands we print ...and are making a general mailing 
of it. You'll recognize the precision and quality of 
the printing—the quality of printing Bemis will do for 
your brand. 

If you don’t get a copy of this example in the mail, 
ask your Bemis salesman to show you one. He’ll be 
carrying it. 
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You've been reading a lot of competitive statements about 
multiwall bags and service. Many of the statements, includ- 
ing some of ours, are claims which can be proved only when 
you actually use the bags and service. We hope you'll check 
Bemis claims. And we’ll give odds you’ll prove them correct. 


But there are some facts—statistical and physical—which have 
a direct bearing on the bag quality and/or service you receive. 


Here are five Bemis facts, which give you a clear-cut, easy 
basis for comparison . . . 


jants means 

i t to you. Number of p 
... bags when you neve 
ns Bemis SERVICE 
. And you can 
i ugh 


There is no substitute for experience, of course 
_..and Bemis has been making heavy duty paper 
shipping sacks for over 40 years. 


kind of result 
ffset or direct. Single 


ur brand requires. We P ‘al effects, or compli- 
have it. 


ive you any 


cated process engra 


And frequently we've 


There are art and engraving departments, with expe- 
rienced craftsmen, at every Bemis Multiwall plant. 
That means a lot to you in prompt service 


quality control. 


General Offices — 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Sales Offices 
in Principal Cities 


maintain minimum invenvories 
emergencies. 
e presses to £ 
yo 
‘ had it longest. 
Q ¢ olor Bemis is the only bag maker who can give you the . 
uan ac 62 2 benefits of Quantacolor — the scientific color yard- 
stick that gives your printed brand more sell. 
B 
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Whats New in Feeding 


Putting Feed Research Work 


A number of reports on diethylstil- 
bestrol were presented in a recent 
issue of the Journal of Animal Sci- 
ence (Vol. 14, No. 4, Nov., 1955), and 
reviewed here are papers from the 
Ohio and Iowa Experiment Stations. 
(Other reports on stilbestrol appeared 
in the Jan. 14 issue of Feedstuffs.) 

Bull and Steer Calves—E. W. Klos- 
terman and associates of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station re- 
port on an interesting experiment 
designed to study the influence of 
stilbestrol implants on bull calves 
and to compare the feed lot perform- 
ance of steers and bulls. The incen- 
tive for this study was that in pre- 


viously reported experiments by this 
group of investigators, bull calves 
made more rapid and economical 
gains than steer calves when fat- 
tened in dry lot. However, the bull 
calves were more difficult to fatten 
and graded significantly lower when 
slaughtered. It was reasoned that 
stilbestrol implants might change the 
outcome relative to the carcass 
grades and the difficulty experienced 
in fattening the calves. 

High quality Hereford bull calves 
from Texas were used in the 1952- 
1953 experiment. Eight calves were 
castrated in October (making the 
calves some 7 to 8 months old) and 


put on feed as the control lot of 
steers. Five of the bull calves were 
fed for 98 days. Another five calves 
were implanted subcutaneously in the 
neck region with 84 mg. of stilbes- 
trol, fed for 98 days, given a second 
implantation of 132 mg. stilbestrol 
and fed an additional 84 days. Ten 
additional bull calves were fed for 
95 days, implanted with 132 mg. stil- 
bestrol and fed for 98 days. The re- 
maining 10 bulls were fed without 
castration or other treatment for the 
entire experiment. 

Another experiment was conducted 
in 1953-54 using 10 steers and 10 bulls 
from the same source in Texas. The 


B-G Complex of vitamins. 


FEEDS FOR YOU 


JAB is a powerful antibiotic retaining potency for 
long periods in pellet or powder form. 


PUNCH is an antibiotic supplement containing 
3 milligrams of B-12 and 2 gram of 
Procaine Penicillin per pound, dispersed on 
Schenley’s feed nutrient, Carimin. 


ANIGENE is Schenley’s registered trade mark for 


its brand of Vitamin B-12 feed supplement for use 
in livestock and poultry feed. 


WALLOP is a Schenley supplement extremely important 
in any diet for poultry. Use it in your feeds to 
give your customer larger and healthier poultry. 


SOLUDRI (distillers solubles dried) is the 
booster ingredient with complete balanced 


We also offer all individual vitamins or any combina- 
tion blended to your specifications. 
Prompt shipment on A, D and all B vitamins. 


JAB 


PUNCH 


A NIGENE 


WALLOP 


SOLUDRI 


Schenley Distillers Inc. 


FARM FEED DIVISION 


26 EAST 6th STREET 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Telephone MAin 1-3170 


steers and bulls were divided, and 
one lot of each was implanted with 
84 mg. of stilbestrol per head in De- 
cember, 1953, and again with the 
same dosage in March, 1954. The im- 
plantations were made subcutaneous- 
ly in the mid-portion of the ear. 

The cattle in both experiments 
were full fed in an open shed with 
access to outdoor dry lots. The ra- 
tion fed consisted of corn and cob 
meal, soybean oil meal (1.5 Ib. daily 
per head), hay, corn silage (5 lb. 
daily), about % oz. daily of salt and 
some %% oz. of a mineral supplement 
composed of two parts steamed bone 
meal, two parts limestone and one 
part salt by weight. 

The bulls in both experiments 
gained more economically and signi- 
ficantly faster than the steers. The 
subcutaneous implantation of stilbes- 
trol significantly increased the rate 
of gain and this increase was great- 
er in the steers than the bulls. Stil- 
bestrol implants. significantly in- 
creased the grade of bull carcasses 
but reduced slightly the grade of 
steer carcasses. There appeared to be 
no advantage in feeding bull calves 
(7 or 8 months old) for a period, cas- 
trating and finishing as steers. 

With the current feed and beef 
supplies available in this country, the 
practical application is rather ques- 
tionable relative to the feeding of 
bull calves treated with stilbestrol 
implants. However, if shortages de- 
velop or in areas where meat supplies 
are limited, it appears that the sup- 
ply of good to choice quality beef 
could be substantially increased by 
the use of stilbestrol instead of cas- 
trating the bull calves. 

Beef Cattle (Steers and Heifers)— 
Another report of interest is by Bur- 
roughs and associates of the Iowa Ex- 
periment Station regarding the influ- 
ence of oral administration of stil- 
bestrol on beef cattle. Five feeding 
experiments were conducted with 
either yearling steers or heifers us- 
ing high grain fattening rations, high 
roughage growing rations or rations 
intermediate in grain and roughage 
content. 

In each experiment and on each 
type of ration, liveweight gains were 
increased from 20% as an average, 
and the average reduction in feed re- 
quired per unit of gain was 11% by 
incorporating stilbestrol in the feed 
at a level of 5 mg. to 10 mg. per ani- 
mal per day. Stilbestrol in the feed in- 
creased feed consumption some 5%. 
The response to stilbestrol was equal- 
ly effective the last half of the feed- 
ing periods as the first half. No ob- 
servable side effects from stilbes- 
trol occurred in any of the experi- 
ments similar to those reported where 
other means than feeding were used 
for the administration of stilbestrol. 

The results for dressing percents 
and carcass quality for this series 
of experiments at Iowa were not con- 
tained in this report but will be pub- 
lished in subsequent papers. 


FEED MAN DIES 
RIVERSIDE, MO. Lebert H. 
Scott, 69, owner of the Riverside Feed 
Store here, died recently. He had 
operated the feed store for 20 years. 


ADDS NEW SERVICE 
MANITOWOC, WIS.—The Valders 
Elevator Co-op has purchased a mo- 
bile feed plant. 


MIXERS 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 

Molasses mixing bag after bag! 

One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 

Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


887 Street 


Marion, lowa 
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our high-energy 
feeds 


high-energy feeds are helping broiler which go | | 
growers produce top-quality birds—faster 
and at lower cost. Even so, many such rations 0.50 § Sh 
are failing to deliver full potential in feed © ) 
efficiency. 0.45 
: METHIONINE 
HERE’S THE ANSWER CONTENT 9,40 b 
OF DIET 


For peak performance a high-energy level in (%) 

feed must be balanced by the proper amount 0.35 
of effective protein. The best way of obtaining 
an effective protein in today’s broiler feeds is 
by use of added Methionine. 


Methionine 
availab 
from ndtural 


ingredients 


77s 800 225 850 s7s 900 925 950 97s WOOO 


Because birds on a high-energy ration con- 
sume less feed, each pound must contain extra 
nutritive values. Therefore, definite amounts 
of protein and other factors are added in con- 
centrated form to bring the ration into balance. 
But, until recently the amount of Methionine 
required to assure optimum efficiency from 


feed energy has not been known. ASSISTANCE FOR FEED MANUFACTURERS 


Now, work at the Du Pont nutrition labora- 
tory clearly defines the Methionine-energy con- 
cept (see chart). By using this new information, 
formulators can add the specific amount of 


ENERGY LEVEL OF DIET (calories/Ib.) 


ABOVE: Feed containing 960 cal/lb. falls short of full efficiency. Its 
Methionine content plots below the line of true requirement. Dotted 
line shows result of addition of .05% Methionine. 


TECHNICAL HELP—Du Pont personne! are prepared to work with nutritionists in 
the application of the Methionine-energy concept to broiler feeds. 


DATA FOR DETAILED STUDY — Write Du Pont for full information on diets and 
experimental procedure employed in establishing the new Methionine-energy 


Du Pont Methionine needed to balance energy concept. 
at any practical level. This means new effi- LABORATORY RESEARCH CONTINUES to refine and extend the new knowl- 
ciency for many broiler feeds—even those al- edge about Methionine and its practical applications. 


ready excellent by present standards. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) Du Pont Company of Canada Limited 


Grasselli Chemicals Department 80 Richmond Street West 
Animal Industry and Nutrition Section Toronto, Canada 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Once more it was time to show a 
skit in the special contest which Joe 
Brooks had initiated to depict what 
not to do in order to build a feed 
business. Pop Henley and his crew 
had put on the first skit, and now it 
was time for Smiley Johnson, chair- 


man of the second team, to present 
his group’s idea. On this team were 


| Windy Kramer, Peanuts Steinhart, a 


seasonal employee, and Rusty Hagen, 
the small-sized bookkeeper 


JOE BROOKS 


| 


Do Customers Have to Be Pleased? 


There was quite a crowd on hand | 


to see the second skit. Each employee 


was allowed to bring his wife or girl 
friend, depending upon his marital 
status. A couple of salesmen also 
were present, and so were three 
judges—feed dealers from other parts 
of the county. And Mary Brooks was 
on hand, too, with a movie camera, to 


STOP 


now you can profit with feeds that hormonize 


it’s safe—simple—efficient! Add extra advantages 
to your broiler finisher by supplementing it with 
the new ““in-the-feed” hormonizer... 


IPAMONE 


U. 6. PATENT NO. 2.544. 608 


These are the advantages you give 
growers by offering Liponized feed: 


No extra work to do or pay for. 


No handling of the birds — no set-back, 
no wet litter, no shock which might lead to 
increased susceptibility to CRD and other diseases. 


No residual hormone to cause concern. 


Adding Lipamone to your feed is easy 
— 1 lb. of Lipamone plus 9 lbs. of carrier 
makes 10 Ibs. of pre-mix; 10 lbs. of 
pre-mix in 1 ton of broiler finisher 


makes a Liponized best-seller. 


Premium prices are being offered by 


alert processors who recognize 


important new words 
for the broiler industry 


Lipamone ‘a free-flowing feed 
additive for broiler finishers. 

It contains 14% dienestrol 
diacetate, a feminizing hormone, 
in corn distillers dried grains. 
“Liponizing : the process 

of adding LIPAMONE to feed, 

or feeding birds the 
LIPAMONE-supplemented ration. 


Liponette a broiler which 
has been Liponized. The demand 
for these extra-quality birds means 
better sales for the grower 

and processor and profit for the 
manufacturer who supplies the 
Liponized broiler finisher. 


film the skits so they could be shown 
in the future at sales training meet- 
ings. 

Back in the wings—in reality the 
mixing room—Peanuts Steinhart said 
to Smiley Johnson: “You know, after 
all this rehearsing I feel like I kin 
leave for Hollywood and a tryout al- 
most any time. Oho, for the life of an 
actor!” He reached into his pocket 
and took another handful of salted 
peanuts, from whence he got his nick- 
name. 

“Yeah,” commented Windy Kramer. 
“If you do get a job in Hollywood, 
you'll be the only actor in the pic- 
ture. Do you know that peanut 
breath doesn’t smell so nice? Marilyn 
Monroe would run away if you ap- 
proached her.” 

“You’re kiddin’,” said Peanuts. “I 
always thought peanuts smelled just 
as good as they tasted.” . 

Rusty Hagen, the brown-eyed, dark- 
haired, runty bookkeeper, said, 
“Who's Marilyn Monroe?” 

At this point, Joe Brooks called the 
group into the salesroom and onto 
the floor background of which was a 
feed store interior. 


Smiley and his men immediately 
took their places, that is, they sat 
around on feed sacks and counters 
and made no attempt to go to work, 
although the floor needed sweeping, 
paper cartons lay in the aisles and 
stock certainly needed some straight- 
ening. 

The telephone rang and Windy 
Kramer answered it. “Hello, what do 
you want?” he asked gruffly. 

The man apparently wanted some 
poultry feed, and when Windy Kra- 
mer hung up, he grabbed a pencil and 
wrote down the order. Then he 
groaned: “I didn’t ask the man his 
name,” he said tragically, “and he 
didn’t tell me his name. He wanted 
a ton of feed, too.” 

“Always get a guy’s name when he 
calls in,” Smiley said. “And greet him 
pleasantly, if you happen to think 
about it# 


He’ll Call Back—Maybe 


“Don’t worry,” came in Peanuts 
Steinhardt. “When the guy doesn’t 
get that ton of feed in a couple of 
days, he’ll call back in and ask what's 
holding it up. Then you can get his 
name and send the feed out fast.” 

Windy smiled with relief. “Gee, 
that makes me feel better,” he said. 
“For a while I was worried.” 

A tall lady, with a hat high on her 
head, came walking into the room. 
She looked like a woman of local 
distinction, but in reality she was 
Peanuts Steinhart’s wife who had 
been pressed into this special role as 
a lady customer. 

“I want some dog food,” she said. 
“T have five dogs and we are going to 
take them to a dog show next month. 
I hope we can win some honors with 
them.” 

“How much dog food do you 
want?” asked Peanuts. 

“Oh, about 50 Ib. My dogs get 
awfully hungry. I want that new dog 
food that has vitamin Z in it.” 

Peanuts looked puzzled. “Vitamin 
Z? I've never heard of it. This is the 
best dog food on the market—right 
here.” He placed a hand affection- 
ately on a bag of Smith’s Best. 

The lady customer looked disap- 
pointed. “Oh, haven't you got the food 
with vitamin Z? They say it does so 
much for a dog’s bones and makes 
his tail wag more. Can you order 
some for me?” 

Peanuts sighed patiently, but there 
was a little irritation in his voice, as 
he said, “Lady, if we ordered every 
product that’s on the market and 
that folks ask for, we’d have to rent 
the Armory as a second store. We 
only stock stuff we have a call for. 


the quality features of Liponettes. 


We are urging growers to discuss Lipamone 
with their feed dealers. Are you fully 
acquainted with the Lipamone story? 
We'll be glad to give you complete 
information and to answer your questions. 


WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. 
Agricultural Division, Kenilworth, N. J. 


| 
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SPLIT SECOND SERVICE 


We're in business to make money. 
Ain’t that right, Rusty?” 
Too Much Stuff 

Rusty Hagen, the runty book- 
keeper, looked up from his desk. 
“Sure is, Peanuts. We got too darn 
much stuff on the shelves now that 
ain’t selling. On new products we al- 
ways wait to stock them until a big 
demand is built up. Then we know we 
ain’t takin’ any chances when we lay 
in a supply.” 

“W—well,” said the lady customer. 
“Tll take 25 Ib. of Smith’s Best and 
look in some other stores for vitamin 
Z dog food. I do want to try some. 
And if it works out well I'll tell all 
my friends.” 

“Yeah, well, let us know how it 
comes out,” Peanuts encouraged. 
“And if a big demand for it is built 
up, we might stock it and then you 
can buy it here.” 

The woman said nothing, paid her 
bill and walked regally out of the 
feed store, with Windy Kramer car- 


rying fhe bag of dog food to her car. 

“It sure beats me,” Peanuts Stein- 
hart said, “how customers expect a 
feed dealer to handle everything un- 
der the sun, and then they act mad 
if you haven’t got one item they ask 
for.” 

“But on some of these new items 
doesn’t it pay to tell the customer 
that we'll try and get the product 
for her, so she won't get mad at us 
and take all her business elsewhere?” 
asked Smiley Johnson. 

Steinhart shook his head. “No, if 
you order a product special for them, 
then they’ll keep coming to you and 
expecting you to order every darn 
new product they can think of that 
they might need. They'll buy one 
package or so, and then the rest of 
the stuff stays on your shelves.” 


No Special Favors 
“Yeah,” said Rusty Hagen. ‘“Cus- 
tomers sure are funny the way they 
gripe. The way some of them act you 
would think that we are in business 
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Heywoop & RaAss, INC. 
JOBBERS @ BROKERS @ CARRIERS 
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GRAINS 
INTO 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


P. ©. Box 9008, East Ridge Station 3923 Ringgold Rood Phone 9-4347 TWX CT 7048 


AND GRAIN PRODUCTS FOR DELIVERY 
THE SOUTHEAST — TRUCK OR RAIL 


PRE-MIXES 


i North and Souch Dakoes 
and Western Wisconsin by: 


Blomfield-Swanson 


6009 Wayzata Bivp., 16, Moen 
Prone: ORowarp 5-8805 


PERFORMANCE 


g. Mayer Grain Co. operates 5 elevators in northern Indiana, Each 
is located in a different town and is expected to produce its share of 
the’ company’s STANDARD brand feeds—as well as handle all custom 
mixing work in its area. As each elevator needs only 1 or 2 mixers, the 
problem was to find a machine that would do a good job with little or 


time, 


no maintenance—yet one with enough extra capacity to help out in 


rush seasons. 


Eight years ago, Mayer purchased their first Kelly Duplex Mixer. 
Now, they have 8—enough to handle the entire mixing volume in all 


elevators. 


As Mr Eikenberry states elsewhere in his letter, these machines have 
always done a fast, thorough mixing job—have produced a volume 
double that of their rated capacities when really needed—and have 
required only the barest maintenance (an occasional minor adjustment 
and then only on the 3 oldest machines). 

We're sure the Kelly Duplex Mixer can handle your problems just as 
well For full details, check and mail card today! 


The Mill and Mig. Company, Springfield, Ohio 


CLIP ALONG THIS 


: 


Ove. 


VIA AIR MAIL 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 72 
(Sec. 34.9 P. 1. & RD 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United Stotes 


7¢ 


The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company 


— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — 


Springfield, Ohio 


Combines bagging 
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heavy lifting, saves 
increoses 
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Mixer 
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VERT! CAL 
FEED 


6 capacities Kelly Ovplex Vertical 


Mixers ere constructed entirely of ar: welded 
steel for trowble-free service and long life. Made 
in 6 sizes% te 5 ton copacitty—they're quiet 
und fast, require less power, 
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just to please them, instead of mak- 
ing money selling them stuff they 
need regularly. If a merchant doesn’t 
stand up for his rights, nobody will. 
Customers ought to stick to products 
dealers handle, instead of askin’ 
special favors orderin’ new products.” 

“Exactly,” concurred Steinhart, who 


was playing the part of a dealer in. 


the skit. “Customers should be darn 
glad some dealer is willing to invest 
a lot of money in a store and stock 
near where they live, so they don’t 
have to travel far to buy. But you 
can't tell them that. They’ll say you 
are selfish! Well, who isn’t?” 

As the curtain dropped on this skit, 
there was loud applause from the 
audience. Once again some good re- 
tailing principles had been pointed 


out by shewing some of the things 
that dealers and employees do 
wrongly. 

Blimp Hannon, who had played a 
leading part in the first skit a couple 
of weeks before, came forth rubbing 
his hands. “Man, I’m hungry. Those 
hamburgers Mary is frying sure look 


good. I kin eat about five, if she'll 
let me.” 

“You'll never get to Hollywood if 
you don’t reduce,” teased Peanuts 
Steinhart. ‘Besides, I didn’t think 


your skit with Pop Henley was so 
good.” 

Blimp’s face got a little red. “You 
didn’t, eh? Well, we will see what 
the judges say. I'll bet they’ll say you 
fellows practiced yours out in the 
skunk country.” 


To Your Feed Formulas Add 
WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-2X 


Live Yeast — Vitamins — Enzymes 
For faster gains by more efficient utilization due to known and unknown factors of yeast 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY Chillicothe, Ilinois 


FTE COMPANY 
= 


Feed Service Bulletin Board 


Check Hog Family for Gilts 


Hog men and marketing people 
are talking a lot about meat type 
gilts. But a meat type gilt isn’t nec- 
essarily “just a lean hog, says Dr. 
H. L. Self, swine specialist at the 
University of Wisconsin. There are 
several things to consider when se- 
lecting gilts for breeding. 

Gilts should be selected from well- 
managed herds, he advises. The buy- 
er should make sure the producer 


Buying quality chicken for an enjoyable dinner is easy and trouble-free. You 
simply look for the processed, well-packaged and branded product. 

Buying animal protein concentrates is much the same. Quality animal 
protein concentrates are labeled and sold by brand name. To be sure of 
quality, buy the bags labeled Swift. 


for the manufacture of quality feeds 


When you buy Swift’s Digester Tankage and Swift’s Meat and Bone Scraps, 
you know you’re taking the first step to the best in feeding results. 

Swift’s Animal Proteins are thoroughly processed to meet the quality 
standards of the most discriminating feed mixer. 


Every feed gets a lift from Swift’s Animal Proteins. Order from your Swift’s 
Feed Salesman or from the nearest producing plant listed below. 


P.O. Box 549 


Fort Worth 1, Texas 
Phone: Market 3161 


St. Louis Indpt. Pkg. Co. 
824 S. Vandeventer Ave. 
St. Lovis 10, Mo 

Phone: Prospect 1-2800 


Phone: L.D 
Upton 4-8100 


National Stock Yards 
N.S. Yards, Illinois 


N. 9th Avenue way 90, 
Marshalltown, lowa ©. Box 991 
Phone: 7641 


1901 Se. San Marcus St. 


Helpful Notes on Feeding 
and Management for Feed 
Men and Their Customers 


records 
is disease and 


keeps accurate production 
and that the herd 
parasite free. 

Dr. Self says the best way to se- 
lect a meat type gilt is to have in- 
formation on the carcasses of close 
relatives. Carcass information is 
available in many cases from state 
swine evaluation stations, extension 
personnel and purebred breeding or- 
ganizations. Many purebred breeders 
who sell gilts participate in a Certi- 
fied Meat Hog program. 

If carcass information is not avail- 
able, it is wise to determine back 
fat thickness with a metal or electric 
probe. 

A 190- to 225-lb. animal is about 
market size, and that animal’s off- 
spring will probably be about the 
Same type and weight at an equal 
age. 

Dr. Self says a gilt selected for 
meat type breeding should weigh 200 
in five to six months and shouldn't 
be fat. The gilt should come from a 
litter that will make 100 Ib. of gain 
with less feed than other kinds of 
hogs, and she should have 12: good, 
evenly-spaced teats. 

Selecting gilts early and breeding 
them to farrow earlier in the sea- 
son is becoming a common practice, 
but a gilt produces more eggs in 
each successive heat period. Thus 
the chances are good that a gilt 
will farrow bigger litters if she isn’t 
bred at the first heat period. 

Large litters are important, Dr. 
Self says, because it probably takes 
about the first five pigs in a litter 
to pay for producing the whole litter. 
The larger the litter, the greater the 
profit. 


Reasons for Low Milk Output 


Approximately 7,500 Ib. of 4% but- 
terfat content milk, or its equivalent, 
must be produced by every mature 
cow in the herd each year before 
the owner can expect to make any 
profit. It takes that much produc- 
tion to pay feed, labor and other 
costs, according to G. A. Williams, 
extension dairyman at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

During 1954 nearly 20% of all 
cows on DHIA test in Indiana fell 
below the break-even point, Mr. Wil- 
liams says. He thinks that much of 
this low production can be attributed 
to one or more of the following 
factors: 

@ Too large a herd for the avail- 
able feed supply. Without enough 
high quality pasture, hay and silage, 
production is likely to be low. 

@ Neglect of herd health stand- 
ards. Unhealthy, low-producing cows 
are seldom culled out soon enough. 

@ Inadequate feeding and produc- 
tion records. The inefficient cow is 
not located and sold; thus improve- 
ment through breeding, selection and 
culling proceeds at a slow and un- 
profitable rate. 

@ Random selection of replace- 
ments. In an average 10-cow herd, 
two replacements must be added each 


2691 E. Vernon Ave. 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
Phone: Ludiow 8-011! 


Union Stock Yards 


Local, Bridge 1000 


So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: 8-1771 


Sen Antonio, Texas 
Stock Yards Station 
Sioux City 6, lowe 
Phone: 5-5081 


year. Sometimes replacement cows 
are selected with but little regard 
for their health or level of pro- 


1600 Read 
Evansville 4, Ind. 
Phone: Dial 4-330! 


lowa Packing Co. 
S.£. 18th St. & Maury 
Des Moines 6, lowa 
Phone: 6-3131 


oninomer Packers Station P.O. Box 97 
Se Phone: 2 She ae. Kensas City 5, Kanses Winene, Minn. P.O. Box 311 Piankinton Pkg. Co. duction. 
east geemn 1800 one: 2- Phone: Atwater 5000 Phone: 2225 So. San Francisco, Calif. 230 So. Muskego Ave. 


suanyeacrunenst Phone: June 8-3233 Milwaukee 3, Wisc. @A false sense of profit on the 


St. Sot Union Stock Yards Phone: Mitchell 5-3000 part of the herd owner. Unmar- 
Phone: Market 2280 Phone: 4-3413 Phone: Melrose 1-2660 white Provision Co. ketable feeds and family labor are 
P.O. Box 38 P.O. Box 151 Union Stock Yards Nevhoft Pkg. Co. 14th St., N.W. often used to produce a regular (and 
No. Portland, Oregon Moultrie, Ge. Denver 17, Colorado Adams St. Atlanta, Ga. 
Phone: Butler 9-886! Phone: 500 Phone: Tabor 5-1231 Nashville 8, Tenn. Phone: Emerson 2571 often low) income to meet some 


operating cost such as living ex- 
penses. Culling is avoided because 


SWIFT & COMPANY, Feed Department «+ Union Stock Yards « Chicago 9, Illinois 
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When Feeds Am 
Contain 


DR. SALSBURY’S SUPERIOR ADDITIVE 


For Pig and Povwltry Feeds 


YOU'LL PROFIT through increased sales and repeat business from more satisfied customers when your 
| feeds contain highly effective, palatable, 3-NITRO because... 


FARMERS PROFIT. Feea containing 3-NITRO gets pigs started fast and continues to stimulate 
growth right through to market. They get fewer runts, healthier hogs, better uniform- 
ity, finer finish, lower feed costs. Controlled, exacting tests prove it! 


| With 3-NITRO in your feed you can claim faster growth on less feed per pound of 
gain, on the average. 3-NITRO helps prevent losses due to scours—reduces “disease 
burden”—actually improves feeds already supplemented with antibiotics. 


POULTRY RAISERS PROFIT,TO0. chick starters, growing, and laying mashes containing 3-NITRO 
help chicks mature earlier. Pullets produce eggs up to 15 days sooner. Hens are 
_ better developed and have added vitality to lay as many as 12 extra eggs per bird. 


| PICK UP PLUS PROFITS. Simplify your problems. Use palatable easy-to-mix 3-NITRO in all your 
pig and poultry starting, growing, finishing, or laying feeds. Offer superior feeds 
containing 3-NITRO and watch your profits grow. Write for feed manufacturers 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES Charles City, lowe 


complete line of poultry medicines 
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the short-run cash income would 
suffer, even though money is being 
lost in the long run. 

“It’s only common sense,” says 
Mr, Williams, “‘to get rid of cows 
costing money to keep around. An 
empty stanchion may be the first 
step toward larger dairy profits.” 


Large Flocks More Profitable 


That large poultry flocks are more 
profitable than small ones was indi- 
cated in a recent preliminary sum- 
mary of a University of Minnesota 
Agricultural Extension Service study. 


Miss Cora Cooke, extension poultry 
specialist, and Ermond H. Hartmans, 
extension farm management special- 
ist, made the study on 20 farms 
which had poultry flocks ranging in 
size from 420 to 10,000 hens. Aver- 
age size flock: 2,400 hens. 

Here are some of their findings: 
The flock owners, asked what they 
considered “their greatest labor sav- 
er” listed “automatic watering’’ first 
more often than any other. Second 
came built-up litter, with droppings 
pits and automatic feeders following. 

Although used in only six of the 
20 flocks, automatic feeders proved 
to be a big labor-saver. Farmers who 


Distributed in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri and Eastern Colorado by: 


The Robert E. McCully 


Compony 


625 E. Armour Blvd. Kansas City 9, Mo, 
Phone Valentine 1-7821 


had the automatic feeders needed 
only 17 minutes per 1,000 layers for 
daily feeding chores. But the others 
needed 26% minutes per 1,000 layers 
for the same job. That’s a one third 


or more saving of labor by using. 


automatic feeders. 


The farmer’s wife and his chil- 
dren did most of the chores. Of the 
total 120 minutes a day per 1,000 
birds for “chore time,” they record- 
ed 33 minutes for egg-gathering, 25 
for cleaning, 19 for packing, 25 for 
feeding and 18 for other jobs. 


How labor requirements go down 
as flock size goes up is shown by 
their study—49 layers took two and 
a half hours per hen per year, 225 
layers took nearly two hours, 400 
layers took an hour and a half, and 
2,400 layers took only 45 minutes 
per year per hen. Figuring the low- 
er labor requirement for a larger 
flock, the university economists came 
up with a $1.90 return per hour of 
labor. 


This compares very well with oth- 


Your customers must 


CONCENTRATE 


on profits from feeding 


The sharp eyes of cattlemen and dairy farmers 
are on the lookout for the best feed buys to 
fatten herds or milk checks. Today supplies of 
roughage and farm grains are the biggest in a 
long time. High-protein concentrates that do the 
best job of helping to convert these low-cost feed- 
stuffs into meat and milk at low cost are the 


winners! 


Your concentrates 


containing R A 


Your slide rule shows that PROCADIAN* 
Urea Feed Mixture pays off in building econom- 
ical, easy-mixing, ready-selling mixed feeds and 
concentrates for beef cattle, dairy cows and 
sheep. Feeders everywhere are looking for urea- 
containing feeds that enable livestock to get the 
greatest feed value out of their entire ration. 
Keep your customers supplied with the best 
values in protein concentrates — your own feeds 
made with PROCADIAN Urea! 


* Trade-mark 


You can get PROCADIAN Urea quickly, in top quality and in any quantity, 
by rail or by truck. Write or telephone now for quotations and prompt service. 


PROCADIAN 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


er livestock enterprises: for example, 
$1.02 labor return per hour for dairy 
cattle, $1.88 for feeders and $3.14 
for hogs. 


Cutting Calf Losses 


Ways of cutting down calf losses 
are suggested by Dr. John B. Her- 
rick, extension veterinarian at Iowa 
State College. 

Dr. Herrick says that about one 
out of every five calves born on 
Iowa farms dies before it grows up. 
One out of ten is dead before it is 
a month old. He points out that 
some dairymen are weaning a 100% 
calf crop almost every year. Yet 
many other dairymen are having 
worse “luck” with calves than the 
beef producers. 

Three simple steps, he says, could 
turn this loss into a gain: proper 
care and housing for the cow at 
calving time, proper feeding of the 
cow and clean, dry, disease-free hous- 
ing for the growing calf. 

Ninety per cent of the barns are 
poor risks for calves, Dr. Herrick 
says. Calves can stand considerable 
cold if they are dry. But damp, poor- 
ly ventilated barns are injurious to 
calves and are breeding places for 
the organisms causing scours and 
pneumonia. Even many tight, warm 
dairy barns, especially if there has 
been disease trouble in them, can 
be bad for calves. 


Dr. Herrick edvises that a farmer 
keep a breeding record so that he 
knows when a cow will calve. 


“Get her away from the rest of 
the herd,” he says. “A calf gets a 
poor start if it’s dropped in a gutter 
or filthy barnyard.” 

His advice to the farmer continues: 

Wash the cow's hind parts and 
udder so that the calf won’t get a 
mouthful of disease germs the first 
time it nurses. Don’t let the cow 
labor too long. If she has troubles, 
call the veterinarian. Don’t put dirty 
ropes and hands into the reproduc- 
tive tract. 

Dr. Herrick suggests using one end 
of a clean hog house or chicken 
house as a maternity stall. If the 
weather permits, he says an orchard 
or small clean pasture can be used. 

When a calf is dropped its navel 
should be painted with iodine and 
it should be kept warm and dry. 
Dr. Herrick says it should be left 
with its mother for three days to 
get its colostrum. Then if it isn’t put 
with a nurse cow, it should be »ut 
on whole milk in a dry, clean shelter, 
such as a hog or chicken house. A 
heat lamp will keep it warm enough. 
Keep it away from bigger calves and 
adult cows, he states. 


e 


Protein Means More Calves 


The amount of protein consumed 
by cows in the beef breeding herd 
has a strong bearing on the size of 
the next calf crop, says U. D. Thomp- 
son, extension animal husbandman in 
the Texas A&M College System. Re- 
search conducted at the Beltsville 
Research Center, he says, points up 
the importance of supplying supple- 
mental protein to the cow herd. 

The research showed that when 
only two thirds of a cow’s protein 
requirements are fed, a 64% calf 
crop was produced. When the cows 
received enough protein to meet their 
requirements, the calf crop rose to 
93%. 

The amount of supplemental pro- 
tein needed, he adds, will depend 
upon the protein content of the 


P. O. Box 166, Omaha 7, Neb. roughages or pasture available. 
P. O. Box 98, Ironton, Ohio 

6060 College Ave., indianapolis 20, ind. 
P. O. Box 188, Columbia, Mo. 

P. O. Box 869, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

1095 Market St., San Francisco 3, Cal. 
133 Carnegie Way, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1203 Gervais St., Columbia 1, S. C. 

P. O. Box 28, Hopewell, Va. 

2999 West 6th St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 

40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Bellevue 1464 
Ironton 8-4366 
Broadway 5443 
Columbia 2-4040 
Kalamazoo 5-8676 
Hemlock 1-0920 
Walnut 7805 
Columbia 3-6676 
Hopewell 6301 
Dunkirk 8-3201 
Hanover 2-73°9 
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Poultry House Ventilation 


By William A. Aho 
University of Connecticut 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The importance 
of poultry house ventilation is not 
fully understood, according to William 
A. Aho, extension poultryman, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs. Never- 
theless, Mr. Aho feels that ventila- 
tion now is being given more nearly 
the attention it deserves. In the ac- 
companying article he reviews the 
problems of poultry house ventila- 
tion and tells what practices will 
improve ventilation. This article is 
the text of a talk Mr. Aho gave at 
the recent broiler management and 


disease control clinic sponsored by 
Yieldmor Feeds, Inc., Piqua, Ohio. 
¥ ¥ 


| poultryman with 


Poultry house ventilation is begin- | 


ning to gain some respect that was 
heretofore given to poultry diseases, 
and rightly so, because the poultry- 
man is able to recognize some of the 
symptoms such as (1) a sharp gasp- 
ing cough in the poultryrnan’s throat, 
(2) a sloshing noise made by his 
boots, (3) feeling rain even though 
under a roof and 
ging at his wallet. 

How important is 
what is proper 


ventilation or 
ventilation, still re- 


(4) vigorous tug- | 


mains to be answered experimentally. | 


The exact temperature, amount of air 
and relative humidity for various 
growing conditions should and must 
be worked out before we can really 
say we are raising birds in a scien- 
tific manner 
tion will take a long time to develop 
but in the meantime, we must use 
the information we have on hand 
from field trials and from common 
sense. 

What are the problems associated 
with poultry house ventilation? 


Winter Ventilation Problems 
Respiratory Diseases — Inadequate 


ventilation and severity of respir- 
atory diseases have been correlated 
in many field observations. Birds 


growing in damp, cold, tightly closed 
buildings, breathing the same air over 
and over again, are subject to respir- 
atory diseases. Under these condi- 
tions there is no air change to dilute 
disease organisms in the air. 

Ammonia — Wet litter producing 
strong corrosive vapors is capable of 
corroding any metal in the poultry 
plant and, without question, is a 
problem associated with poultry house 
ventilation. 

Excess Moisture — In addition to 
the wet litter, excess moisture must 
be removed from the poultry house 
to conserve the building materials. 

Summer ventilation problems are 
limited to (1) high temperatures t'iat 
result in poor growth and poor feed 
efficiencies and (2) dust, which could 
also be a factor in respiratory prob- 
lems. 


TRY OUR NEW 


Potomac Oyster Shell 


FOR POULTRY 
POT| 


)MAC 


Short of Warehouse 


Space ..... Try Our 
Truck Loading Service 


POTOMAC POULTRY FOOD 


802 KEYSER BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
LEXINGTON 9-0774 


Such exacting informa- | 


colder 
change air 
temper 


What solutions are there for the 
ventilation prob- 
lems? There are many factors that 
combine to produce the air conditions 
within a poultry house. They may be 
grouped as heat, air exchange and 
management. A better understanding 
of these three basic factors will go a 
long way toward solving the poultry 
house ventilation problems. 
Heat—In order to remove the dust, 
ammonia and excess moisture that 
contaminates the air within a poul- 
try house, we must exhaust the foul 
air and allow fresh air to take its 
place. A great portion of the year, 
the temperature outside is much 
than that inside and the ex- 
means that we must 
it to the desired inside tem- 
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Rough roads remind 
me of 


SUPER 
SS hj 

white Kraft bogs! 


ARhELL a SMITHS 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y * WELLSBURG, W VA. * MOBILE, ALA. 


| 


he’s your man... 


That's one of your men out there, 
talking to a prospect. You can’t 
be there to help him... he’s on 
his own. Will they just pass the 
time of day—or will your man 
come back with the order? 

If he’d had the benefit of Purina’s 
complete training program, you 
could rest easier. 

You'd know that your man knew 
the right way to sell. You'd know 
that he was trained to sell every- 
thing you carry...from Purina 
Chows to milking machines. 
And, whether the conversation 
turns to a Purina Feeding Pro- 
gram, or to the ventilation of a 
poultry house—you'd be sure your 
man knew how to se// and service 
the merchandise you proudly offer 
to your customers. 


Yes, if your man was trained by 
Purina, you won't worry about 
the outcome. But, if your people 
haven't had the benefit of sales 


training—selling to farm folks 
these days can be mighty tough 
and unprofitable, too. 


That’s why it can be so important 
for you to discuss the possibility 
of a Purina Franchise in your area 
as soon as possible. No matter 
what business you're in—feed, seed 
or farm machinery, you can’t make 
the profit you should today if your 
men aren't trained to sell to farm 
folks. And that means everyone 

.. your bookkeeper, salesman, 
mixer operator and truck driver 
... even the Boss! 


To learn more about the Purina 
Franchise, write today to: 
President, Ralston Purina Company, 
1602 Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis 2, 
Missouri. Just say that you want 
to know how Purina Sales Train- 
ing can help you make more 
money. Don’t put off writing . 

it can mean so much to you and 
your business. 


The Most Valuable Franchise in Rural America or Canada . 


WILL HE MAKE THE SALE? 


Operators. 
@ Owner-Manager Meetings 
on Profits. 


PURINA DEALERS 
GET THIS TRAINING 
for themselves and their 
employees. 


Not just a meeting once or 
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the short-run cash income would 
suffer, even though money is being 
lost in the long run. 

“It’s only common sense,” says 
Mr, Williams, “to get rid of cows 
costing money to keep around. An 
empty stanchion may be the first 
step toward larger dairy profits.” 


Large Flocks More Profitable 


That large poultry flocks are more 
profitable than small ones was indi- 
cated in a recent preliminary sum- 
mary of a University of Minnesota 
Agricultural Extension Service study. 


Miss Cora Cooke, extension poultry 
specialist, and Ermond H. Hartmans, 
extension farm management special- 
ist, made the study on 20 farms 
which had poultry flocks ranging in 
size from 420 to 10,000 hens. Aver- 
age size flock: 2,400 hens. 

Here are some of their findings: 
The flock owners, asked what they 
considered “their greatest labor sav- 
er” listed “automatic watering” first 
more often than any other. Second 
came built-up litter, with droppings 
pits and automatic feeders following. 

Although used in only six of the 
20 flocks, automatic feeders proved 
to be a big labor-saver. Farmers who 


Distributed in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri and Eastern Colorado by: 


The Robert E. McCully 


Company 


525 E. Armour Blvd. Kansas City 9, Mo. 
Phone Valentine 1-7821 


had the automatic feeders needed 
only 17 minutes per 1,000 layers for 
daily feeding chores. But the others 
needed 26% minutes per 1,000 layers 
for the same job. That’s a one third 


or more saving of labor by using. 


automatic feeders. 


The farmer’s wife and his chil- 
dren did most of the chores. Of the 
total 120 minutes a day per 1,000 
birds for “chore time,” they record- 
ed 33 minutes for egg-gathering, 25 
for cleaning, 19 for packing, 25 for 
feeding and 18 for other jobs. 


How labor requirements go down 
as flock size goes up is shown by 
their study—49 layers took two and 
a half hours per hen per year, 225 
layers took nearly two hours, 400 
layers took an hour and a half, and 
2,400 layers took only 45 minutes 
per year per hen. Figuring the low- 
er labor requirement for a larger 
flock, the university economists came 
up with a $1.90 return per hour of 


| labor. 


This compares very well with oth- 


Your customers must 


ONCENTRATE 


on profits from feeding % 


The sharp eyes of cattlemen and dairy farmers 
are on the lookout for the best feed buys to 
fatten herds or milk checks. Today supplies of 
roughage and farm grains are the biggest in a 
long time. High-protein concentrates that do the 
best job of helping to convert these low-cost feed- 
stuffs into meat and milk at low cost are the 


winners! 


Your concentrates 


containing fi A 


help them to do it 


Your slide rule shows that PROCADIAN* 
Urea Feed Mixture pays off in building econom- 
ical, easy-mixing, ready-selling mixed feeds and 
concentrates for beef cattle, dairy cows and 
sheep. Feeders everywhere are looking for urea- 
containing feeds that enable livestock to get the 
greatest feed value out of their entire ration. 
Keep your customers supplied with the best 
values in protein concentrates — your own feeds 
made with PROCADIAN Urea! 


* Trade-mark 


You can get PROCADIAN Urea quickly, in top quality and in any quantity, 


by rail or by truck. Write or telephone now for quotations and prompt service. 


er livestock enterprises: for example, 
$1.02 labor return per hour for dairy 
cattle, $1.88 for feeders and $3.14 
for hogs. 


Cutting Calf Losses 


Ways of cutting down calf losses 
are suggested by Dr. John B. Her- 
rick, extension veterinarian at Iowa 
State College. 

Dr. Herrick says that about one 
out of every five calves born on 
Iowa farms dies before it grows up. 
One out of ten is dead before it is 
a month old. He points out that 
some dairymen are weaning a 100% 
calf crop almost every year. Yet 
many other dairymen are having 
worse “luck” with calves than the 
beef producers. 

Three simple steps, he says, could 
turn this loss into a gain: proper 
care and housing for the cow at 
calving time, proper feeding of the 
cow and clean, dry, disease-free hous- 
ing for the growing calf. 

Ninety per cent of the barns are 
poor risks for calves, Dr. Herrick 
says. Calves can stand considerable 
cold if they are dry. But damp, poor- 
ly ventilated barns are injurious to 
calves and are breeding places for 
the organisms causing scours and 
pneumonia. Even many tight, warm 
dairy barns, especially if there has 
been disease trouble in them, can 
be bad for calves. 

Dr. Herrick advises that a farmer 
keep a breeding record so that he 
knows when a cow will ¢alve. 


“Get her away from the rest of 
the herd,” he says. “A calf gets a 
poor start if it’s dropped in a gutter 
or filthy barnyard.” 

His advice to the farmer continues: 

Wash the cow's hind parts and 
udder so that the calf won’t get a 
mouthful of disease germs the first 
time it nurses. Don’t let the cow 
labor too long. If she has troubles, 
call the veterinarian. Don’t put dirty 
ropes and hands into the reproduc- 
tive tract. 

Dr. Herrick suggests using one end 
of a clean hog house or chicken 
house as a maternity stall. If the 
weather permits, he says an orchard 
or small clean pasture can be used. 

When a calf is dropped its navel 
should be painted with iodine and 
it should be kept warm and dry. 
Dr. Herrick says it should be left 
with its mother for three days to 


| get its colostrum. Then if it isn’t put 


with a nurse cow, it should be put 


| on whole milk in a dry, clean shelter, 


such as a hog or chicken house. A 
heat lamp will keep it warm enough. 
Keep it away from bigger calves and 


= | adult cows, he states. 


| Protein Means More Calves 


The amount of protein corsumed 
by cows in the beef breeding herd 
has a strong bearing on the size of 
the next calf crop, says U. D. Thomp- 
son, extension animal husbandman in 
the Texas A&M College System. Re- 
search conducted at the Beltsville 
Research Center, he says, points up 
the importance of supplying supple- 
mental protein to the cow herd. 

The research showed that when 
only two thirds of a cow’s protein 
requirements are fed, a 64% calf 
crop was produced. When the cows 
received enough protein to meet their 
requirements, the calf crop rose to 
93%. 

The amount of supplemental pro- 
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tein needed, he adds, will depend 
upon the protein content of the 
roughages or pasture available. 


Division 
Bellevue 1464 
Ironton 8-4366 
Broadway 5443 
Columbia 2-4040 
Kalamazoo 5-8676 
Hemlock 1-0920 
Walnut 7805 
Columbia 3-6676 
Hopewell 6301 
Dunkirk 8-3201 
Hanover 2-7329 
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Poultry House Ventilation 


By William A. Aho 
University of Connecticut 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The importance 
of poultry house ventilation is not 
fully understood, according to William 
A. Aho, extension poultryman, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs. Never- 
theless, Mr. Aho feels that ventila- 
tion now is being given more nearly 
the attention it deserves. In the ac- 
companying article he reviews the 
problems of poultry house ventila- 
tion and tells what practices will 
improve ventilation. This article is 
the text of a talk Mr. Aho gave at 
the recent broiler management and 
disease control clinic sponsored by 
Yieldmor Feeds, Inc., Piqua, Ohio. 

¥ ¥ 

Poultry house ventilation is begin- 
ning to gain some respect that was 
heretofore given to poultry diseases, 
and rightly so, because the poultry- 
man is able to recognize some of the 
symptoms such as (1) a sharp gasp- 


| 


ing cough in the poultryrnan’s throat, | 


(2) a sloshing noise made by his 
boots, (3) feeling rain even though 
under a roof and (4) vigorous tug- 
ging at his wallet. 

How important is ventilation or 
what is proper ventilation, still re- 
mains to be answered experimentally. 
The exact temperature, amount of air 
and relative humidity for various 
growing conditions should and must 
be worked out before we can really 
say we are raising birds in a scien- 
tific manner. Such exacting informa- 
tion will take a long time to develop 
but in the meantime, we must use 
the information we have on hand 
from field trials and from common 
sense. 

What are the problems associated 
with poultry house ventilation? 


Winter Ventilation Problems 


Respiratory Diseases — Inadequate 
ventilation and severity of respir- 
atory diseases have been correlated 
in many field observations. Birds 
growing in damp, cold, tightly closed 
buildings, breathing the same air over 
and over again, are subject to respir- 
atory diseases. Under these condi- 


tions there is no air change to dilute | 


disease organisms in the air. 

Ammonia — Wet litter producing 
strong corrosive vapors is capable of 
corroding any metal in the poultry 
plant and, without question, is a 
problem associated with poultry house 
ventilation. 

Excess Moisture — In addition to 
the wet litter, excess moisture must 
be removed from the poultry house 
to conserve the building materials. 

Summer ventilation problems are 
limited to (1) high temperatures that 
result in poor growth and poor feed 
efficiencies and (2) dust, which could 
also be a factor in respiratory prob- 
lems. 
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air 
place. A great portion of the year, 
the 
colder 
| change 
temper it to the desired inside tem- 


What solutions are there for the 
poultryman with ventilation prob- 
lems? There are many factors that 
combine to produce the air conditions 
within a poultry house. They may be 
grouped as heat, air exchange and 
management. A better understanding 
of these three basic factors will go a 
long way toward solving the poultry 


house ventilation problems. 


Heat—lIn order to remove the dust, 


ammonia and excess moisture that 
contaminates the air within a poul- 


try house, we must exhaust the foul 
and allow fresh air to take its 


outside is much 
inside and the ex- 
that we must 


temperature 
than that 
air means 
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he’s your man... 


That's one of your men out there, 
talking to a prospect. You can’t 
be there to help him... he’s on 
his own. Will they just pass the 
time of day—or will your man 
come back with the order? 


If he’d had the benefit of Purina’s 
complete training program, you 
could rest easier. 

You'd know that your man knew 
the right way to sell. You'd know 
that he was trained to sell every- 
thing you carry...from Purina 
Chows to milking machines. 
And, whether the conversation 
turns to a Purina Feeding Pro- 
gram, or to the ventilation of a 
poultry house—you'd be sure your 
man knew how to sell and service 
the merchandise you proudly offer 
to your customers. 

Yes, if your man was trained by 
Purina, you won't worry about 
the outcome. But, if your people 
haven't had the benefit of sales 


training—selling to farm folks 
these days can be mighty tough 
and unprofitable, too. 


That’s why it can be so important 
for you to discuss the possibility 
of a Purina Franchise in your area 
as soon as possible. No matter 
what business you're in—feed, seed 
or farm machinery, you can't make 
the profit you should today if your 
men aren't trained to sell to farm 
folks. And that means everyone 
... your bookkeeper, salesman, 
mixer operator and truck driver 
... even the Boss! 


To learn more about the Purina 
Franchise, write today to: 
President, Ralston Purina Company, 
1602 Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis 2, 
Missouri, Just say that you want 
to know how Purina Sales Train- 
ing can help you make more 
money. Don’t put off writing... 
it can mean so much to you and 
your business. 
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Selective Activity 


The most important criterion for the effective- 
ness of any antibiotic is its selective activity. 
Antibiotics should attack and kill specific 
bacterial organisms without injuring the 
numerous beneficial bacteria or retarding 
proper body tissue development. A wide 
rangeof activity with poor selectivity is harm- 
ful when it destroys beneficial organisms. 


Selectivity Controls 
Dangerous Bacteria 


BACIFERM effectively stops secondary in- 
vaders in poultry —fights black scours in 
swine, because it exhibits a high degree of 
selectivity in controlling harmful organisms 
such as streptococcus, microccus, and vibrio. 


Selectivity Helps 
Vitamin-Producing Bacteria 


While controlling harmful bacteria, BACcTI- 
FERM actively promotes the growth of E. coli 
and A. aerogenes, intestinal bacteria which 
produce vitamins and other growth factors. 


The effectiveness of BACIFERM is unex- 
celled, even by more costly antibiotics, be- 
cause it has the right selective activity for 
best performance in your high-level feeds. 
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Proved Effectiveness on 
Farm after Farm 


BACIFERM has proved effective in controlling 
secondary infections and conditions associated 
with blue comb, non-specific enteritis, infectious 
enteritis, air-sac disease and infectious swine 
enteritis. BACIFERM stimulates appetites, keeps 
animals on feed. During disease or other stress 
periods, results show that BACIFERM reduces 
mortality, hastens recovery ... gets more poultry 
and swine to market faster. 
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perature. This makes heat the most 
important item in ventilation. Vary- 
ing amounts of heat are produced by 
the birds themselves, by the decom- 
posing litter, and by the sun. In ad- 
dition to the heat loss in exchange 
of air, heat is lost through the walls, 
ceiling and windows, and heat is being 
used up in evaporating the daily ad- 
ditions of moisture to the litter. 

In broiler houses, supplementary 
heat is necessary. During the first 
week, sufficient heat must be avail- 
able to maintain comfortable condi- 
tions under the hover. From the 
second week on, ventilation becomes 
increasingly important. Theoretically 
it should increase along with the 
increase in body weight of the birds. 
If fresh air is important, then ventila- 
tion must go on day and night, fair 
weather or foul. When the outside 
temperature drops, the heating sys- 
tem must make up for the temper- 
ature drop as a result of ventilation. 
This means that instead of turning 
off the brooders after the normal 
brooding period, the brooders must 


be kept going to take care of the in- 
creased ventilation needed. 
Insulation plays an important role 
in carrying out the heat require- 
ments for ventilation. We must con- 
serve all the available heat in a 
broiler house to do a useful job of 
ventilation. In poorly insulated broil- 
er houses much of the available heat 
is lost through the walls, ceiling and 
windows. Ceiling insulation is im- 
portant regardless of the width of 
the building. Wall insulation plays a 
less important role in buildings 36 ft. 
and wider except in a case where 
heating units are located on the rear 
wall. In such instances the rear wall 
should be insulated. Many times I 
have seen dandelions growing along- 
side a broiler house in mid-winter 
the reason being obvious. Heat was 
being lost through the concrete slab 
floor and foundation. Insulation at 
this point would prevent the loss of 


this precious heat. Water falling 
from the eaves of many poultry 
houses saturated the ground around 
the foundation. Wet soil is a good 


conductor of heat and again creates 
another leak for the heat that should 
be available for ventilation. 

Vapor barriers are important in so 
far as they protect the insulation and 
building materials. Vapor barriers 
should always be on the warm side 
of the wall. Normally, the moisture 
in a poultry house flows from the 
inside to the outside because of the 
differential in temperature. The re- 
verse may be true, however, in the 
floor slab, ground temperatures being 


higher than room temperatures at 
certain times of the year, thereby 
having the movement of moisture 


from the ground into the pen. 

Air Movement — The all-important 
question asked by poultrymen regard- 
ing ventilation is “How much air 
should be provided for broilers?” The 
answer for any individual poultry 
house depends upon the temperature 
that can be maintained in the house. 
It would be folly to provide 3 cu. ft 
of air per bird per minute if, at the 
same time, the poultry house tem- 
perature was dropped to 10° F. The 
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amount of ventilation, according to 
field trials and observation, is about 
3 cu. ft. of air per bird per minute at 
12 weeks of are. This should be grad- 
uated according to the age and weight 
of the birds 

Many broiler houses can be venti- 
lated by gravity. Warm air, being 
lighter than cold air, rises and 


| escapes from openings near the ceil- 
| ing. Gravity ventilation has its disad- 


vantages in that when the outside 
temperatures approach inside tem- 
peratures, air movement due to grav- 
ity is decreased. 

Mechanical ventilation is the most 
positive method of air movement and 
also the most expensive. With me- 
chanical ventilation, a definite pro- 
gram of air movement is possible re- 
gardless of outside temperatures and 
wind, but again the total quantities 
that can be moved depend upon out- 
side temperatures and heat available. 

In general, it may be said that 
heat is a limiting factor as far as 


| ventilation is concerned in most poul- 
| try houses regardless of the methods 


| chanical 


move air. Even with me- 
ventilation, it is important 
made of the heat 


used to 


that full 
available. 


use is 


Management of Poultry for Im- 


| proved Ventilation—Improved venti- 


lation will help to minimize some of 
the problems created by management. 
On the other hand, management will 
improve and lessen the burden of 
ventilation. Due to lack of insulation, 
location and other factors, many 
houses are borderline cases as far as 


ventilation is concerned. In _ these 
houses, the management practices 
carried on may spell the difference 


between good and bad environment. 
Improved management practices often 
require no additional outlay of 
money 


Following is a summary of the 


| management factors and good prac- 


| tices that will improve ventilation: 


Bird density 
bird 

Litter—Use large size aggregated 
to prevent compaction and to improve 
porosity. 


Allow more space per 


Traffic pattern—Spread equipment 
proportionately over the floor area 
to prevent congested areas. 

Waterers — Sufficient waterers, 
widely distributed, allow greater 
amounts of air to evaporate spillage. 

Operation of ventilation system— 
Constant attention to ventilation sys- 
tems allows operator to take every 
advantage of good moisture-removing 
conditions. 

Feed—Excessive salt fiber or pro- 
tein in feed tends to make litter wet 


In summary, one could say that 
poultry house ventilation depends 
upon (1) the conservation and the 
wise use of heat, (2) air movements 
and (3) good broiler management 
factors. 
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Poultry International Trade 
Development Unit Formed 


CHICAGO—With its sights set on 
increased sales of U.S. poultry prod- 
ucts abroad, the newly formed Inter- 
national Trade Development Commit- 
tee held its first meeting Jan. 7 with 
53 men representing every branch of 
the poultry industry from equipment 
to the finished product, participating. 

The committee was formed under 
the auspices of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Poultry Industries with five na- 
tional poultry associations participat- 
ing in its formation. It is an out- 
growth of the move to expand mar- 
kets made recently by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture under the 
provisions of PL-480. (See page 1 of 
the Dec. 31 Feedstuffs.) 

Pointing out that because of in- 
creased production, the poultry indus- 
try must develop markets beyond the 
boundaries of the US. if it is to en- 
joy average prosperity, Paul G. Gray, 


Jr., Institute of American Poultry | 


Industries board chairman, said that 
the IAPI merchandising committee, 
executive committee and board have 
been studying the problem for many 
months. 


“We have been working closely | 


with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the U.S. State Department, 


and with exporting companies. Re- | 
cently the board approved the estab- | 
lishment of this committee and its | 


membership represents not only every 
branch of our industry but also other 
national poultry and egg trade asso- 
ciations. This full representation, we 
believe, is essential since the finished 
product for export is the combined 
result of improvement at every level 
of industry—equipment, feeding, 
breeding, hatching, producing, pro- 
cessing and marketing,” Mr. Gray 
said at the meeting. 


Letters from Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture; Earl Butz, 
assistant secretary, and Gwynn Gar- 
nett, Foreign Agricultural Service 
administrator, were read to the com- 
mittee by its new chairman, J. O. 
Parker, Washington representative of 
the institute, as he outlined the op- 
portunities ahead for the poultry in- 
dustry in foreign trade. 


“There is a world-wide demand to 
up-grade human diets with higher 
protein levels——more animal prod- 
ucts,” wrote Mr. Benson. “U.S. poul- 
try and poultry products deserve a 
place in world markets based on a 
sure and continuous supply of quality 
products at competitive prices.” 


“Vigorous merchandising pro- 
grams,” the secretary said, “and sup- 
port of sound U.S. trade policies by 
the poultry industry will lay the foun- 
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dation for expanded foreign mar- 
kets.” 

Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, deputy ad- 
ministrator of the International Co- 
operation Administration, outlined 
the functions of ICA in promoting 
foreign trade and how currencies of 
foreign nations are used to purchase 
U.S. goods. 

Cooperation Assured 


The full cooperation of the Poultry 
Division, AMS, USDA, was assured 
by Roy W. Lennartson, deputy ad- 
ministrator of AMS, and Hermon I. 
Miller, chief of the Poultry Division. 

Cliff C. Warren and Herbert W. 
Ford, Foreign Agricultural Service, 
told the committee that the govern- 
ment is already helping not only in 
Washington but in each of the for- 


BROWER 


CALF 
““CREEP 
FEEDER’) 


* KEEPS Cows OUT— 
SAVES FEED 


* BIG CAPACITY— 
SAVES TIME AND WORK 


* MORE PROFIT— 
HEAVIER WEANING WEIGHT 


Holds 30 bu. of feed —takes care of 40 calves. 
Designed to keep feed in hopper dry regardless of 
weather — no spoilage. One inch angle iron stalls 
keep out larger cattle. Stalls raise up and ride on 
canopy for easy towing through gates. Anchors 
solidly at all four corners — stays put. 


Hopper and trough of heavy, rust-resisting 
Armco Zincgrip. Sturdy steel skids. Shipped 
knocked down to save freight. Easily as- 
oombied. ADAPTABLE FOR LAMBS with 
coi ion kit. 


Write for literature and prices 


BROWER MANUFACTURING CO., 521 N. 3rd, Quincy, IIlineis 


Stabilized Vitamin A, Vitamin D2, Vitamin E, Cobalt, lodine, Copper, 


Iron, Manganese, Zinc 


RU-V-ADE Economy 
RU-V-ADE Quality 
RU-V-ADE Convenience 


LESS COST—NO BULKY CARRIERS 
LESS WASTE—LESS INVENTORY 
MORE PROFIT FROM INCREASED SALES 


VITAMINS WITH PROVEN STABILITY AND 
AVAILABILITY—TRACE MINERALS TO 
PROTECT AND OVERCOME DEFICIENCIES. 


LESS HANDLING—LESS DANGER OF 
UNDERFORTIFICATION AND 


WASTEFULL OVERFORTIFICATION 


BUILD CONFIDENCE IN YOUR RUMINANT FEEDS WITH RU-V-ADE 


ALSO SUPERIOR QUALITY CUSTOM 
-PREMIXES BLENDED TO YOUR 


EXACTING SPECIFICATIONS 


‘Trade Mark Registered 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. © 1000 W. North Avenue, Chicago 22, lilinois ¢ MOhawk 4-6300 


Gentiemen: 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 
1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, Iii 


Please send me full data on your new product, Ru-V-Ade, 
for all ruminant feeds. 
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| 
your ruminant feeds for 
| WITAMIN-T RACE FO’ ALL RUMINANT FEEDS | 
| 
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"lve always made money with 


PILOT 


That’s the report we get from 
PILOT BRAND dealers every- 
where—many of whom have sold 
PILOT BRAND exclusively for a, quarter 
century or more. Easy, profitable, year 


’round sales plus quick turnovers is the answer. 


Yes, it pays big dividends to stock and push 
reliable, popular PILOT BRAND—the 
eggshell material that definitely helps. your 
customers get maximum egg production 
and stronger shells at a very low cost. 


Concentrate on PILOT BRAND. 
It’s a sure-fire profit-maker and 
business-builder. 


Order from 
Your Distributor — 
or Write to us 


PILOT 


OYSTER ‘SHELL | 


Mow Rochelle, N.Y. Lovis 9, Mo. 


eign 


| can 
| D. K. Webster, Jr., 


| were: H. H. 


Mitchell, Hutchins & C 
ttchell, Mtutchins 0. 
° 
. can help make your busi- 
ness operations safer by pro- 
tecting you against market 
fluctuations and inventory 
losses. 
HEDGE your soybeans, soy- 
bean oil and soybean oil meal 
in the futures market. It’s the 
inexpensive way to take the 
risk out of your ingredients. 
Call, wire or write us today 
for information. 
ARTHUR C. HARRISON 
Partner in charge of 
Commodity Department 
* 
One Wall St. 231 S. La Salle St. 
New York 3 Chicago 4, Ill. 
Digby 4-0700 MEMBERS ST. 2-1700 
Chicago Board of Trade ° 
Memphis Board of Trade o 


New York Stock Exchange 
and Other Principal Commodity bd 
and Security Exchanges 


agricultural attaché offices 
around the world. 

“Foreign trade development is the 
over-all objective of the committee,” 


| said Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, institute 
| president, 


“but one immediate oppor- 
tunity is utilizing funds available to 
industry through PL-480 for promot- 


| ing our products.” 


As the first step in getting the pro- 


gram under way, the committee 
|} unanimously elected an executive 
| committee to formulate a plan of ac- 


tion. Members of the committee are: 
Mr. Gray, IAPI; Chester C. Housh, 
National Turkey Federation; Leslie 
Hubbard, Poultry & Egg National 
Board; Jesse D. Jewell, National 
Broiler Council; O. H. Green, Ameri- 
Poultry Hatchery Federation; 
American Feed 
Assn. Consultants to 
committee appointed 
Alp, American Farm 
Bureau Federation; Arlo V. Turner, 
The Grange Co., Modesto, Cal.; J. O. 
Parker, IAPI, and H. C. Diehl, the 
Refrigeration Research Foundation. 

The executive committee named 
Mr. Parker chairman. 

The Institute of American Poultry 
Industries was selected as the of- 


Manufacturers 
the executive 


ficial agency through which the poul- | 


try industry will work with govern- 
ment in promoting foreign markets. 

Mr. Parker was instructed to pre- 
pare a contract between the institute 
and the Foreign Agricultural Service 
which would be acceptable to FAS 
and present it to the executive com- 
mittee at a meeting to be called in 
late January for its approval. 


NEW MANAGER NAMED 
MEMPHIS, MO. — The grain de- 
partment of the Craig Elevator, 
Memphis, Mo., is now under the man- 
agement of George A. Craig. R. M. 
Craig, former manager, wil! continue 
to head the feed department. 


| stilbestrol, 


| ers, J. H. Knox, 


New Feed Mill in 


Dominican Republic 


WASHINGTON—A new $200,000 
feed mill is under construction in 
the Dominican Republic, according to 
a report to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture from the agricultural at- 
tache there. 

The new feed mill, which will have 
a daily capacity of 25 metric tons, 
will use an automatic scale with push- 
button control of weighing and mix- 
ing. 

The technical director has stated 
that the plant will be able to turn 
out all types and qualities of feeds. 
The domestically produced ingre- 
dients to be used include peanut cake, 
corn, wheat standard middlings and 
shorts, and meat, fish and bone meal. 
The items to be imported include al- 
falfa meal, oats, vitamins, potassium, 
sodium, sulphates and other chemi- 
cals. 

The plant, which is the only one 
of its kind in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, will not have a capacity suffi- 
cient for the total feed requirements 
of the country, but the present ca- 
pacity of the feed mill can be en- 
larged. 


New Mexico Feeders 


Day Set for Feb. 27 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M.—The pro- 
gram for the 17th annual Feeders 
Day at New Mexico A&M College 
will feature information of interest 
to both livestock feeders and breed- 
head of A&M’s ani- 
mal husbandry department, reports. 

The Feeders Day, slated for Feb. 
27, will be followed by a two-day 
school for New Mexico cattle breed- 
ers on February 28-29. 

One of the reports on the Feeders 
Day program will be a summary of 
A&M's research findings on feeding 
and a general review of 


| research and information on feeding 
| this relatively new hormone. 


CHANTLAND 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BADGER, IOWA 


| 
PILOT BRAND is 
» It is‘pure, clean, | 
Because it is 100% 
usable, itis lowest in | — 
cost per usable pound. 
Nationally-advertised on | 
stators nd | 
teading Farm and | 
> | 
| 
Oyster | 
¢ 3 
COSTING HUNDREDS OF hf 
DOLLARS MORE. MADE / 
>. 4 
BUCKET ELEVATORS 
| 
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“THERE’S TOO MUCH STAKE 
TAKE 
M-5” 


FORTIFY WITH NOPCOSOL 


says Earl Shackelford, of Verona Feed Co. 


“With 95° of our broiler operations on a contract basis, our 
investment grows as fast as the birds. We supply chicks, feed 
(subject to an average mark-up), fuel, litter, and medication, 
and we take only 10% of the profit. At average market prices, 
that amounts to about 2¢ a bird.” 


Av. We, Per Bird 


Prt” vi 7 3... 
Loss Per Bird Lose Per Bird 


“With such a small margin of profit, we can’t afford to take chances. We try 
for the lowest possible mortality and the best possible conversion rate. These 
typical score cards show the results we're getting: mortality 0 to 0.53%; 
conversion rates 2.68 and 2.85; average weight, over 3 pounds in 91 weeks.” 


“Funny thing—I’m a businessman, not a trained nutritionist. But that’s me 
pouring the vitamin-mineral supplement into the mixer. When you fortify 
with Nopcosol, that’s all there is to it. Nopcosols are modern vitamin-anti- 
biotic-mineral supplements formulated for today’s high-energy feeds.” 


“All blending of ingredients in microscopic quantities is done for us. Pour 
one 10-lb. bag into a ton of feed and the job is done. Because they are 
blended by experts and contain Micratized® vitamins, Nopcosols are guaran- 
teed to deliver full vitamin potency right to the birds’ digestive tracts, where 
they are effectively absorbed. Micratized vitamins remain stable in the face of 
heat, long storag¢, and incompatible ingredients.” ; 


There's a Nopcosol to fortify every kind of poultry, swine, and cattle feed. For full information, send for the Nopcoso! Booklet. 


100 Front Street 
Harrison, N.J. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Please send me the Nopcosol Booklet 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison, N.J. © Richmond, Calif. 


7] 
| 
| 
$ 
+ 
: 3 VERONA FEED COMPANY VERONA PEED COMPANY : 
IMPRoy 
Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A & D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 


£ 
j 
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53-Lb. California 


Turkey Wins Contest 


CHICAGO—The state of California 
proved to Illinois’ Gov. William G. 
Stratton last week that his boast 
of the Prairie State’s turkey raising 


prowess was a bit over-estimated. 

California entered the Governors’ 
Challenge Trophy contest for the 
world’s heaviest turkey with a 53-lb. 
bird that outweighed its nearest rival 
—an Illinois bird—by just a shade 
more than 3 Ib. 

The winning bird, grown out by 


Ask for it by name 


* More protein 

* More Vitamin-B! 

* Solvent Extracted 
Meal or Pellets 


MEA 


Oscar Orlapp and Sons, Orosi, Cal., 
brought $1 lb. in the auction at 
the completion of the contest. The 
buyer was Jiggs Botchlet, Cordell, 
Okla. 

Thirteen birds from 12 states com- 
peted in the contest which aroused 
nationwide interest. Governors in 
each had sent out a call to turkey 
raisers to scan their flocks for the 
biggest and heaviest birds—giants 
that could “bring home the bacon” 
from the Chicago convention of the 
National Turkey Federation. 

Illinois, however, came off with sec- 
ond place honors—with a 49 Ib. 4 oz 
tom raised by Walch Turkey Farm, 
Raymond, Ill. Texas, came in third 
with a 48 lb. 6 oz. bird raised by 
Tom Bingham, Aubrey, Texas. 


POOR NUTRITION 


Michigan State University swine 
experts put the blame on poor nu- 
trition of the sow as the most im- 
portant cause of baby pig losses in 
the first three days after farrowing. 


News about 


OOD-RITE DPPD (N, N’-dipheny!- 

p-phenylenediamine) improves 

the condition and therefore, the sell- 
ing value of feed in four ways: 


Stablizes fats and oils—keeps feed 
fresh, sweet-smelling. 

Preserves nutritional values —in- 
creases utilization of vitamins A 
and E. 


-rite 


Increases carotenoid pigmentation 
~-makes broilers more attractive, 
gets higher price. 


Controls “crazy chick” disease — 
virtually eliminates mortality 
from encephalomalacia. 


Good-rite DPPD is supplied in feed 
grade (95% minimum purity) as a 


As chicks grow... 
+ $0 grow your profits 


free-flowing powder for addition to 
poultry feed in concentrations of % to 
% pound per ton of feed. For samples, 
additional information or a list of dis- 
tributors, please write Dept. JD-1, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland-15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Ted W. Bean 


JOINS PILLSBURY—Ted W. Bean 
has recently joined the feed ingre- 
dient division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
as soybean meal merchandising man- 
ager in Kansas City, according to 
Ken W. Larson, division manager. A 
graduate of James Millikin Univer- 
sity, Decatur, IlL., Mr. Bean was 
formerly associated with Tabor Grain 
& Feed Co. of Decatur and more re- 
cently with Lauhoff Grain Co. (Soya 
Division). 


Clinton Foods to Open 


Office in Minneapolis 


CLINTON, IOWA — J. H. Wilson, 
manager of feed and oil sales for the 
corn processing division of Clinton 
Foods, Inc., announced recently that 
the firm will open a Minneapolis 
office for sales of its feed products, 
including a new fermentation prod- 
uct. 

K. E. (Ken) Claussen has been 
appointed manager of the office. 


OPEN HOUSE STAGED 
CONCORDIA, KANSAS—An open 
house was held recently at Dodd 
Feed & Seed in the firm’s new loca- 
tion here. Coffee and doughnuts were 
served all day at the grand opening 


and a cash prize was awarded. 


YOU WANT 
A low cost 
hard-hitting 

FEEDSELLING 
PROGRAM 


OR IF YOU ONLY NEED 


NEWSPAPER ADS 
MAILERS — POSTERS 
FEED LITERATURE 
Consult 


PHIL W. TOBIAS, SR. 


TOBIAS 
ENTERPRISES 


(FEED PROMOTION DIVISION) 
187 North La Salle St. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


W. H. NIGH & COMPANY 
Grain Feed Ingredients 
Rice By-Products 


312 Oil & Gas Bldg. Airfax 3-8331 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Minnesota Linseed Oi! Company ; 
* | 
| 
| 


*U.S. Patent No. 2496634 Reg, T.M. 


STABILITY OF VITAMIN A 


@ PERMADRY Vitamin A stability is unsurpassed 
by any other form of Vitamin A used in feed. 

@ Carry-through Vitamin A stability in regular feeds 
is excellent under all prevailing adverse conditions. oy, 
@ Carry-through Vitamin A stability is maintained in ~S 
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CONCENTRATE 


HERE ARE THE OBVIOUS and CONTINUING REASONS for 


SUPERIORITY 


PERMADRY 
VITAMIN A 


min A-active beads would be present when finally ready for 
feed fortification. PERMADRY has refused to economize at \ 
your expense in furnishing you with a half-way product . 
one which you yourself have to complete by blending down 
the unreasonably high concentrates.to practical use levels and 
you yourself have to assume the full responsibility for the 
pre-mix. 
e PERMADRY supplies a greater amount of Vitamin A- 
active material without prior pre-mixing. This relieves you 
of the otherwise mandatory rigid ey, control of pre- 
lending of high 


ECONOMY 
AT WHOSE ? 


EXPENSE? 


ECONOMY 


A STRAIGHT LINE 1s STILL THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS. — 


DRY is the only product which furnishes high energy fat ar 
n E at no extra cost along with the guaranteed amount of Vitamin 


STABILIZED VITAMINS, INC. 


mixes and responsibility connected with the 
potency concentrates with carrier material. 


i 
' pellets, crumbles, cubes, and even in biscuits. VITAMIN A 
| @ Carry-through Vitamin A stability has been proven 7 
i in mineral mixes and highly mineralized feed concen- aeguinen WHAT FILLER? 
trates. he WHAT MIXER? 
@ PERMADRY also protects ingested Vitamin A poe : cone 
I against destructive elements in the upper gastro- ee 
=x 
ALL WARDED OFF BY PERMADRY ANALYTICAL CHECKING? ; = 
Bie 
UNIFORMITY CONTROL? 
BIOLOGICAL SUPERIORITY 
Work at leading University Experiment Stations and i i Q- 
independent laboratories emphasizes the following ( : = 
AD NT OF POTENCY? 
@ Improved growth rate and feed efficiency. = 5 
Reduced mortality due to increased resistance to nag 
@ Increased Vitamin A storage in the livers. : FILLING, WEIGHING, & BAGCING od 
@ Increased e roduction. “a = 
88 Pre z 
@ Increased biologically-active Vitamin A_ reserves S 
in the e 
All the above results were demonstrated versus com- SETTLING A PROBLEM? 
monly used alternate Vitamin A materials. . at 
y 
> 
IMPORTANCE OF THE CONCENTRATION 
a 
OF VITAMIN A-ACTIVE MATERIAL IN 
WHAT YOU BUY. oe? 
The Vitamin A furnished by PERMADRY is contained in t 
i digestible oil-soluble “beads” uniformly fortified with Vita- 1 ay a & 
min A to levels of about 40,000 units per gram. PERMADRY 3 MANUFACTURER'S CUARANTEE? 
| will furnish 5 to 10 times respectively more Vitamin A “bead ESS FEED | * 
material’ (Vitamin A-Active) per ton of feed than will high L 
concentrates of 250,000 to 500,000 units per gram when 
i added to feeds to supply the same desired vitamin A unitage. 1 ‘ 
e For instance, 10,000-A PERMADRY contains about 25% MORE MEAT % VITAMIN A-ACTIVE MATERIA : 
| vitamin A-active edible fat, the remainder being high protein | etse ° 
soy flour and meal. On the other hand, if for making the ees. 
I same 10,000-A PERMADRY, concentrates as high as 250,000 i 4 ean 
| units per gram were used .. . only 4% by weight of Vita- ( I 2 READY TO USE? 


“PERM ADRY goes all’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
lability 
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“In this case,” Mr. Stivers said, 
“there was a two-fold object—first, to 
determine the best system from an 


below the initial to 8 
tons per hour 


Continuing, Mr. Stivers said: “Case 


requirement, 


“On the speed, taking for example 
the 30 H.P. 1-ton mixer at 79 cu. ft., 
the double ribbon No. 2 is recom- 


then calculate the weight in pounds 
per cubic foot, and keep this informa- 
tion on hand for use when purchas- 


? Tg ° Table 1—Horse Power and R.P.M. for Horizontal Mixers of Various Types 
Horse power——~. Ratio length to diameter 
i Double Double Double Double Double Double 
cS Tons Cu. ft. ribbon ribbon ribbon ribbon ribbon ribbon 
* rating rating No.1 No. 2 Paddie No.1 No.2 Paddle No. 1 No, 2 Paddle 
ly 37 5 33 36 4.5 1, 
Milling Engineer Analyzes Mixing x 60 7% 25 Ls 
. 1 79 10 10 30 36 3.2 2.7 
+ My 2 3.0 
F 2 145 20 25 20 2.9 3.4 
d One of the principal subjects dis- Case 2 employed the same arrange- : aes 4 pa 2 
{ cussed at the last Midwest Feed Pro- | ment as in Case 1A. However, it pro- : 210 25 17 2.0 x 
‘ duction School was mixing, and in | vided for 2-ton batches and a slightly 
: that connection a talk on “Blending | larger elevator, with the tonnage re- Table 2—Average Mixing Times, Horizontal and Vertical Mixers 
Bb Ingredients” was given by T. E. Sti- | sults and cost reduction per ton as Based on: (1) Approximate averages for average mixers, formulas, and conditions to secure 
ali the ar uniformity of + 2% on protein. 
vere, milling Gngeaeer, Decatur, Ga. shown on the chart. | (2) Actual elapsed time from when mixer is completely charged until it begins 
: As part of his talk, Mr. Stivers pre- Case 3, which turned out to be the be empty. ae .. 
rj (3) No premixing in charging or collecting conveyors 
g! sented the accompanying chart and | future choice when the plant is ex- (4) 1% maximum of any one liquid—3% maximum total liquid, 
tables. panded, employed a single 2-ton scale es at 
Mixing System Comparisons—The | over two 2-ton horizontal mixers in | —Vertical mixers— Horizontal mixers 
primary purpose of the chart below | parallel, followed by a larger elevator 4 ata a 1-ton 2-ton 3-ton 1-ton 2-ton 3-tom 
i i in | Poultry feed (complete formula). . 3 4 
(Figure 1), Mr. Stivers explained, is | This gave an actual capacity of 16 | Peuliey feed (concentrate & corn) 3 4 8 2 3 4 
to show an approach that may be used tons per hour at a cost per ton of Dairy and roughage feeds ....... 5 8 12 3 4 - 6 
for comparison of different mixing | $560. 
systems when planning new mills or Case 4, shows one 2-ton scale and ft. rating, 10 H.P. is recommended. | weight that can be mixed in any 
attempting to cut production costs by | , mixer without « check bin—or the | For the double ribbon No. 2, with 115 | mixer varies directly with the weight 
changing existing mixing systems. same as Case 2 except for a slightly | CU ft. rating, 15 H.P. is recommend- | per cubic foot of the feed,” Mr. 
The chart provides a comparative larger elevator. The cost im nediately ed, while with the same nominal ca- Stivers said. 
analysis of various push-button mix- | went back up to about $700 per ton | Pacity of 1% tons, at the 115 cu. ft. | “Tt is an excellent idea to weigh up 
ing systems being considered for a per hour, and the capacity dropped | Tating, 20 H.P. is recommended for | a pox or other container of your most 
particular set of mixing requirements. : | the paddle agitator type unit. | common formulas and ingredients, 
| 
} 


over-all viewpoint to produce approxi- 
mately 10 tons per hour on the ini- 
tial installation, keeping in mind 
building costs, future expansion costs, 
etc.; secondly, it was anticipated that 
later an expansion would be made 
to 16 to 18 tons per hour and the 


initial set-up was to be planned so | 


that the change-over could be made 
at minimum cost. 

“In Case 1, a 1-ton scale, a 1-ton 
horizontal batch mixer and a 1-ton 
check bin, followed by a 15-ton-per- 
hour bucket elevator, were projected. 
On the conservative basis of two 
minutes filling time, five minutes mix- 
ing time and three minutes discharg- 
ing time, employing one standard 
manual discharge gate on the hori- 
zontal mixer, the mixing cycle totals 
10 minutes. This yields a 6-ton-per- 
hour theoretical capacity, or a 5-ton- 
per-hour probable actual 
based on experience of about 80% of 
theoretical.” 

To get an approximation of the 
cost of each system, the estimated 
costs of the mixers, check bins and 
elevators involved in each case were 
computed on an approximate basis. 
In Case 1, the estimated cast was 
about $750 per ton per hour. 

Case 1A employed the same equip- 
ment as in Case 1, except that mul- 
tiple air gates under the horizontal 
mixer were substituted for the in- 
dividual manually operated gate, 
shortening the unloading time to one 
minute. This yielded a_ theoretical 
capacity of 7% tons per hour, with 
an actual capacity of 6 tons. Thus 
there was an increase of 1 ton per 
hour over Case 1, dropping the cost 
to $666 per ton per hour. 


capacity | 


| tive sizes 
| 
| 


5, employing a 1-ton scale above two 
1-ton horizontal mixers, without check 
bin but with a 20-ton-per-hour eleva- 
tor, yielded the desired 10-ton-per- 
hour actual output and at the lowest 
cost per ton per hour, about $475. 


| This particular choice turned out to 


| be the best under the circumstances 
| in this mill, with the simple change 
| of substituting a 2-ton scale for the 
initial 1-ton scale so that 2-ton 
| mixers could later be substituted for 
the 1-ton horizontals at the time of 
the changeover. It happened that this 
| eliminated considerable building cost 
| in the basement that would have been 
required had check bin been em- 
ployed instead of the two mixers. 
“Case 5A shows the same arrange- 
| ment as in Case 5, except that the 
elevator leg capacity is increased for 
faster discharge, with a net gain of 
| about 1 ton per hour and about the 
| same cost per ton.” 
| Horse Power and R.P.M. for Hori- 
| zontal Mixers of Various Types— 
Table 1 shows the horse power, speed 
| and length-to-diameter ratios in sev- 
| eral types of horizontal mixers, both 
the double ribbon and paddle agitator 
| types. This is shown primarily to in- 
dicate the wide spread of horse pow- 
ers among mixers of the same rela- 
when made by different 
manufacturers and having different 
types of agitators, Mr. Stivers said. 
This, he noted, makes it particular- 
| ly important to check with the man- 
ufacturer concerned before changing 
| the speed or nature of the material 
| that is being mixed in a given mixer. 
For example, under the 1% ton 
| rating, it will be noted that for the 
double ribbon mixer No. 1 at 100 cu. 


mended for 30 RPM, with 36 RPM 


| shown for the paddle agitator type,” 


| Mr. Stivers continued. “This 6 RPM 


difference may be critical and will 
most certainly represent a consider- 
able horse power requirement change 


| on any size mixer when operating in 


| horizontal 


that speed range. 

“The ratio of length to diameter 
of the various mixers indicates ranges 
from 1.3 up to 3.4. Based on this and 
other data observed, there is no ap- 
parent correlation between horse 
power and length-to-diameter ratio.” 

Average Mixing Times—The pur- 
pose of Table 2, Mr. Stivers said, is 
to show some approximate average 
mixing times for both vertical and 
mixers under _ specified 
average conditions, as shown at the 
top of the table. 

Naturally, he said, the density, 
granulation, particle size, percentage 
of liquids being added, requirements 
or standards for the finished feed 
analysis, type of mixer being used, 


| ete., all have a distinct bearing on 


mixing time. 
The figures shown are averages of 
a number of operations and would 


| serve as a starting point for those 
| who have not been able to determine 


by an analysis for tracer ingredients 


| the exact best mixing time for their 


particular equipment, formulas and 
conditions 

Analyzing Mixing Needs — “When 
comparing mixers, either horizontal 
or vertical, they should always be 
compared on the basis of cubic feet 
of working capacity (which is usually 
about 90% of the gross capacity), 
rather than tons, since the actual 


FIGURE 1—Push-Button Mixing System Comparisons 


UTURE CH 
CASE # I-ManuAL Stipes |,- AiR CATES e 4 
MINUTES MINUTES MINUTES MINUTES MINUTES 
-2 | -2 -3 3 -3 
BAGY | BAG BAG | BAGH, | BAG 
“55 
CHECK BIN r | 2 | 
-4 -4 € 
ELEVATOR | 
15 T.RH. 15 TR 20 T 24 T.RH 24 TPH. 
MINUTES CYCLE 10 i2 12 
TONS/HR. (THEORETICAL) € 7-1/2 5 20 10 
TONS/HR. (ACTUAL) 5 6 2 16 8 
EST. APPROX. COST/TON/HR. 750 666 520 560 700 
FOR MIX ER(S), CHECK BIN, & ELEVATOR 


5 
MINUTES 
11 TON 
IT it] 
-3! 
20 TRH 30 T.PH 
10 9 
l2 13-i/2 
10 
475 475 


ing blending, handling or storage 
equipment of any kind, since capac- 
ities frequently relate almost directly 
to the density. It is also well to re- 
check these periodically as new in- 
gredient sources may radically affect 
the weights.” 

“If you are purchasing a new or 
used mixer, it may save much trouble 
in the long run to discuss thoroughly 
with the manufacturer your full re- 
quirements, including the formulas 
you’ plan to mix, the specific in- 
gredients, rates and capacities.” 

It is well to make certain, Mr. 


| Stivers said, that an analysis of mix- 


ers is based on the inside demensions 
of the mixers and that you have both 
the gross and working volumes calcu- 
lated on the same comparative basis. 

“This,” he said, “is a particularly 


| elusive figure in horizontal mixers as 


calculated on the basis of volume 
swept by the ribbon, others basis 
volume level to the top of the ribbon, 
and still others on the basis of vol- 
ume level to the ribbon top plus a 
certain height above the ribbon top.” 

Mr. Stivers said the volume may 
be calculated on vertical and horizon- 
tal mixers as follows: 

VERTICAL—Volume of cylinder= 
.7854 D’ H=cu. ft. 

Volume of cone=.2618 h (D’-Dd- 
f)= cu. ftt.. 

Where D=diameter of cylinder; d 
=diameter of auger tube; H=height 
of cylinder; h=height of cone; and 
all dimensions in feet. 

HORIZONTAL —Volume=.7854 
L/144=cu. ft. 

Where d=diameter, or width, in 
inches; L—length in feet. 
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A sailor was hailed into court for 
fighting. 


“Your honor,” he told the judge, 
“I was in a telephone booth talking 
to my girl and a guy wants to use 
the phone. So he opens the door, 
grabs me by the neck and tosses me 
out of the booth.” 

“Then you got angry?” asked the 
judge. 

“Well, a little,” replied the sailor, 
“but I didn’t get really mad until he 
grabbed my girl and threw her out, 


too.” 


A master sergeant in North Africa 
was talking to his Texans. “Our job 
here is to promote good will and 
friendliness. We’ve got to be friendly 
and polite with the natives. If they 
say Africa is bigger than Texas, agree 


with them.” 


Nowadays when they speak of a 
girl reaching that “awkward age” it 
means that she’s too old for teddy 
bears and too young for wolves. 


Two Ohio boys got lost driving 
through Tennessee. Along the desert- 
ed road trudged a native of whom 
they asked, “Which way to Chatta- 
nooga?” 

The man stared at them, and then 
asked, “Where you boys from?” 

“Ohio.” 

“I thought so,” he said. “Wal, you 
found it in 1863. Let’s see you find 


it again.” 


Two explorers, camped in the heart 
of an African jungle, were discussing 
their expedition. 

“I came here,” said one, “because 
the urge to travel was in my blood. 
The dullness of city life bored me, 
and the odor of gasoline on the high- 


MORE PROFITS FOR YOU 


Also available 
in 25 Ib. 
useable pails. 


VITAMIN D 
VITAMIN Bio >; 


Plus Antibiotic Feed 
Essential Nutrients i 


COMPARE THE PRICE —No wonder 
more dairymen are changing to 
Calf-Pab. No calf feed can give 
better calves—yet Calf-Pab costs 
less to feed. 


$1,000 In Cash Prizes 


SELL 
FEED 


55% MILK SOLIDS 


. Write for Full Information! 
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1800 
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ways made me sick. I wanted to see 
the sun rise over new horizons and 
hear the flutter of birds that never 
had been scared by man. I wanted to 
leave my footprints on sand unmarked 
before I came in. In short, I wanted 
to see nature in the raw. Why did 
you come?” 

“My son’s learning to play the sax- 


ophone.” 
An icy voice cut into an uninhibited 
telephone conversation, “Do you 


know whom you are addressing?” 
“No,” said the sergeant. 
“Well, this is Major Anderson.” 
“Major,” said the sergeant, “do you 
know whom you are addressing?” 
“No!” thundered the major. 
“Thank Gawd!” said the sergeant 
and hung up. 


Most men like a girl whose life is 
an open book, especially if her lines 
are okay. 


iS REPORT TO CATTLE FEEDERS 


One year of ‘Stilbosol’ 
... What has it 
meant to you? 


If you are one of the many thousands of cattle feeders who 
have fed ‘Stilbosol’-fortified supplements, and have gotten 
typical results from the addition of this new gain-booster 

to your rations, here’s what it has meant to you... 


Your cattle put on approximately 20% 
more beef over the same feeding period 
than before you included ‘Stilbosol’ in your 
rations. This was accomplished without change 
In your usual method of handling cattle. 


You've gotten those extra gains at about 
11% lower feed cost. This together with 
your extra gains has brought you an aver- 
age return of about $10 for each dollar 
invested to include ‘Stilbosol’ in your rations. 


EL! LILLY AND COMPANY . 


Better use of protein. Judging from reports of sharply increased 
use of protein supplements, the addition of ‘Stilbosol’ has encour- 
aged many feeders to use protein supplements for the first time, 
or to feed adequate amounts for best results. 


Cattle feeders more nutrition conscious. Perhaps one of the 
most important, if less spectacular effects of ‘Stilbosol’ on cattle 
feeding is the vivid proof it gave of the importance of even tiny 
amounts of certain substances in the ration. ‘Stilbosol’ seems to 
have made many cattle feeders more convinced of the dollar and 
cents value of good feeding practices. 


‘Stilbosol’ works best with good rations. The feeders who 
got the best results from ‘Stilbosol’ were those who added it to 
an already good, balanced ration. The most disappointed were 
those who tried to use ‘Stilbosol’ as a short cut with deficient 
rations. ‘Stilbosol’ has not changed basic feeding methods or 
basic rations. In fact, it has re-emphasized the need for sound 
nutrition by pointing up the value of essential nutrients to take 
advantage of the faster, more efficient gains. 


How will you use ‘Stilbosol’ in 1956? Around 6,000,000 
cattle were ‘Stilbosol’-fed in 1955. Good money-making results 
from ‘Stilbosol’ mean more will be fed this new additive this 
year. It looks like 1956 is a year to improve your management 
and feeding practices even more . . . and your feed supplier who 
carries ‘Stilbosol’-fortified supplements can help. See him now, 
and get your fattening cattle on ‘Stilbosol’ right away. He can 
help you balance your grain and roughage with a good, ‘Stilbosol’- 
fortified supplement. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION - 


You've probably discovered that the main 
advantage of ‘Stilbosol’ lies in getting more 
beef to market at less cost in the same 
number of days on feed ...not in shortening 
the feeding period for your market cattle. 


You've sent cattle te market that graded the 
same as those that did not receive ‘Stilbosol’ 
in their rations. 


‘Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and Company's trade- 
mark for Diethylstilbestrol Premix. ‘Stilbosol’ 
is the only such premix compounded under 
license from the lowa State College Research 
Foundation, Inc. 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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This is Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Supplement 


W’s stable—icts you be sure of the vitamin E content 
of your finished feed. Tests show no loss in potency 
over long, warm storage in finished feed. 

W’s consistent—you can count on 20,000 Interna- 
tional Units of Vitamin E per pound in the form of 
d-alpha-tocophery! acetate. This form is the most 
stable, the most potent biologically 

W’s easy to uvse—the vitamin E in Myvamix is ona 
soy meal base that’s dry, non-dusting, as easy to 


handle as anything in your mill. 

With the growing importance of vitamin E in 
poultry and animal nutrition, you should know 
how little it costs to be sure of the vitamin E con- 
tent of your feed. For information or a quotation, 
write to Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 
3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York, Chicago, and 
Memphis ¢ Charles Albert Smith Limited, Mon- 


treal and Toronto. 
“Myvamix” is o trademark, 


producers of Myvamix vitamin E 


Also ... vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 
.+.some 3500 Eastman Organic 


Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries 
is o division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Jan, 23—Nevada Feed Conference; 
Univ. of Nevada, Reno; chmn., Dr. J. 
F. Kidwell, Univ. of Nevada, Reno. 

Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 


dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 | 


Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jan. 23-25—North Dakota Poultry 
Industries Convention; 
Fargo; chmn., Irving J. Mork, North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
N.D. 


Jan. 23-25 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


Jan, 26-28—American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, 
Cal.; exee. V. P., Joseph Chrisman, 
Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Feb. 3-4—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Alfred E. Eisenmenger, 
2200 University Ave., St. Paul 14, 
Minn. 


Feb. 7-8 — Hoosier Turkey Trot; 
Lafayette, Ind.; chmn., David D. 
Jackson, Ind. Agricultural Extension 
Service, Lafayette, Ind. 


Feb. 7-8—Utah Nutrition and Pro- 
duction Conference; Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan; sec., Dr. 
Lawrence Morris, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., Brigham Young Univ., Provo, 
Utah. 

Feb. 9-10—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; chmn., Dr. Don Mishler, 
Brown Mills, 733 S.W. Oak, Portland, 
Ore. 


Feb. 12-14—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Laramie, Wyo.; 
sec., Everett L. Berry, Box 118, 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 17 — Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yakima; sec., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 


Feb. 19-21—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver; sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 605 Bining Exchange Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 


Feb. 19-21 — Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo; sec., L. E. Folsom, 222 
Chatham Rd., Columbus 14, Ohio. 


Feb. 22 — Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 
Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Feb. 22-23 — Virginia Polytechnic 
Inst. Nutrition School; Hotel Roa- 
noke, Roanoke, Va.; chmn., Paul M. 
Reaves, V. P. I., Blacksburg, Va. 

Feb. 27-28 — Midwest Feed Mfrs. 
Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City; exec. V. P., Lloyd S. Larson, 
20 West Ninth Street Blidg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

March 7 — Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; sec., Lawrence Carpenter, 
1232 Enquirer Bidg., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 

March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; sec., Leon Jackson, 809 
Lewis Bidg., Portland 4, Ore. 

March 18-19—Quad-State Conven- 
tion sponsored by Sioux City Grain, 
Feed & Seed Assn.; Martin Hotel, 
Sioux City, Iowa; sec., N. G. Nichols, 
901 Missouri River Road, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

March 18-23—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, Il. 

March 22-23—Maryland Nutrition 


Elks Club, | 


Conference for Feed Mfrs.; Shore- 


ham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; chmn., 
Dr. G. L. Romoser, U. of Md., Col- 
lege Park, Md. 


March 29—Illinois Swine Growers 
Day; U. of IL, Urbana; chmn., 8S. W. 
Terrill, Dept. of Animal Science, U. of 
Il, Urbana, Ml. 

April 3—Purdue Egg Day; Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; chmn., David D. Jackson, 
Ind. Agricultural Extension Service, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

April 5—Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers, Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
Monroe U. May, P.O. Box 6666, Dal- 
las 19, Texas. 


April 6-7 — Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Texas, Ft. 
Worth; sec., Ben Ferguson, 614 
Meacham Bidg., Ft. Worth 2, Texas. 

April 9-11—American Assn. of Feed 
Microscopists; Deming Hotel, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; sec., Robert C. Wornick, 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

April 12-14—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; chmn., Jack 
Flammer, 5935 So. Malt Ave., Los 
Angeles 22, Cal. 

April 12-18—National Fisheries In- 
stitute; 4-Most Hotels, Miami Beach, 
Fla.; mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 20th St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

April 16-17 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Corn- 
husker, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, 917 Trust Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 

May 3-5 — Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Kansan Hotel, Topeka; 
sec., O. E. Case, 901 Wiley Bldg., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


May 13-14—Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Seed Assn.; Kentwood Arms Hotel, 
Springfield; Sec., D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 

May 21-22 — National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas; sec., John F. Moloney, 19 8S. 
Cleveland St., Memphis, Tenn. 

May 23-25—American Feed Manu- 


facturers Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 West 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Il. 


June 4-5 — Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Hotel Commodore, 
New York; sec., Howard J. Benson, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Sherburne, N.Y. 


June 4-5—Georgia Feed & Poultry 
Conference; Dinkler Plaza Hotel, At- 
lanta; sec., Will L. Kinard, 208 Wil- 
liam-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


June 6-9 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


June 11-12 — Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chmn., O. O. Thomas, Mon- 
tana State College Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bozeman, Mont. 


June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


Chose These... 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating and Milling Com- 
pany's completed plant at Lawrence, Kansas 
of 31,000 tons 


total capacity 
alfalfa meal 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


e. , with 
of dehydrated» 


and’ pellets. The original storage 
the big new unit at right,ore 


as well as 
Columbian bolted stee! tonks 


SINCE 1893 


To complete the Worip’s LARGEST STORAGE PLANT 
for dehydrated Alfalfa under inert gas pressure 


It started in 1948 with two 100-ton capacity Co- 
lumbian tanks—the pioneer installation of dehy- 
drated Alfalfa storage under inert gas pressure. 
Later additions brought capacity to 15,000 tons. 
And this year the same installation at Lawrence, 
Kansas, became the world’s largest such plant with 
the erection of sixteen 1,000-ton Columbian Bolted 
Steel Grain Tanks. Their total capacity of 16,000 
tons more than doubles the previous storage fa- 


cilities. 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating and Milling Com- 
pany required large capacity, gas-tight tanks for 
the storage of their Jack Rabbit brand of alfalfa 
pellets and products. This relatively new storage 


Visit our booth at Hotel Del Coronado. 


method preserves as much as 90% of the precious 
vitamins in the alfalfa. The sound engineering 
and trouble-free service given by these gas-tight 
tanks... plus their ease of erection made Colum- 
bian first choice. 


Whatever your storage requirements are in Bolted 
Steel Tanks... for Alfalfa... for any small grains 
... for gas or liquid tight installations . ..Colum- 
bian should be your source of supply. 


All preliminary engineering is free. You may order 
bare tanks with foundation plans, or tanks erected, 
as desired. Complete turn-key installations are also 
available. Write us how we may serve you. 


ADA Convention, Jan. 26-29, 1956, Coronado, Calif. | 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


9 
“KS Fon Tue 


“bes, 


P. O. Box 4048R 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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ADA OFFICERS—The 1955 official family of the Ameri- 
can Dehydrators Assn. is shown above, left to right: 
President, Raymond E. Bert, Bert & Wetta, Maize, Kan- 
sas; first vice president, Kenneth Morrison, Morrison & 


Quirk, Hastings, Neb.; executive vice president, Joseph 
Chrisman, Kansas City; second vice president, W. A. 
Donnelly, National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


Dehydrating Industry Increases Inert 
Gas Storage Capacity by 40,000 Tons 


For the second successive year the 
alfalfa dehydrating industry added 
nearly 40,000 tons to its inert gas 
storage capacity, figures compiled by 
the American Dehydrators Assn. re- 
veal. 


Total gas storage capacity in the 
industry Jan. 1, 1956, is estimated 
at 205,600 tons, compared with 169,- 
230 tons a year ago and 120,910 tons 
two years ago. In 1953, there existed 
facilities for only 7,000 tons of this 
kind of storage. 


Joseph Chrisman, executive vice 
president, American Dehydrators 
Assn., estimates that these facilities 
will permit the handling of about 
310,000 tons of top quality dehydrated 
alfalfa meal each year. Th:s is based 
on an estimate that the space will 
be filled and emptied ore and one 
half times during a crop year, as a 
conservative average. 

This quality meal will blend out 
with lesser quality meal on a basis 

(Continued on page 28a) 


Dehydrated Alfalfa 
Meal Production Up 
11% Over Year Ago 


WASHINGTON — US. production 
of dehydrated alfalfa meal for the 
April-November, 1955, season is up 
more than 11% over that for the 
corresponding period in 1954, accord- 
ing to U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture figures. . 

Production for the 1955 April-No- 
vember season totaled 1,088,200 tons 
compared with 977,700 tons a year 
earlier. In 1953 this total was 788,- 
300 tons. 

(Continued on page 28a) 


ADA Convenes 
Jan. 25 in 
Coronado, Cal. 


CORONADO, CAL. — How to in- 
crease dehydrated alfalfa sales and 
other industry problems will receive 
attention along with the general fu- 
ture of agriculture when the Ameri- 
can Dehydrators Assn. opens its an- 
nual convention here Jan. 25. 

The Hotel del Coronado in sunny 
southern California is the site for the 
meeting this year. And, as in past 
years, plenty of time has been set 
aside for recreation and entertain- 
ment—in Coronado and nearby Ti- 
juana, Mexico. 

Convention speakers will include 
several West Coast leaders in busi- 
ness and research, in addition to rep- 
resentatives from the feed industry 
and agricultural experiment stations. 

Presiding at the directors’ session 
Jan. 25 will be Raymond E. Bert, 
Bert & Wetta, Maize, Kansas, head 
of the association. Joseph Chrisman, 
executive vice president of ADA, 
will report on the activities of the 
ADA office. 

Current directors of the associa- 
tion are: 

Mr. Bert; J. A. Alexander, Gray- 
son Alfalfa Dehydrating Mills, Sher- 
man, Texas; Ralph Beerman, Beer- 
man Brothers Dehy, Dakota City, 
Neb.; Vernon C. Britton, V. C. Brit- 
ton Co., Firebaugh, Cal.; John Caple, 

(Continued on page 28a) 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION SCHEDULE 


Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, California 


Wednesday, Jan. 25 


a.m.—Board of directors meeting, Palm Room. 
a.m.—Research Council meeting, Patio Room 


11:40 a.m.—New board of directors meeting, Palm Room. 
12:30 p.m.—New president's luncheon featuring California fashions, 
Crown 


Room. 


2:00 p.m.—Convention re-assembles, Coronet Room. Dr. W. M. 
Beeson, Purdue University, will talk on dehydrated 
alfalfa in cattle, sheep and swine rations; Dr. H. T. 
Reynolds, University of California, will discuss the 
spotted alfalfa aphid. 

3:15 p.m.—-Board of directors meeting, Palm Room. 

7:30 p.m.—Jai alai games, Fronten Palacie, Tijuana. 


Saturday, Jan. 28 


10:00 a.m.—Convention assembles, Coronet Room. Jesse Tapp, Bank 
of America board chairman, will speak on the economic 
outlook in relation to the agricultural situation; John K. 
Westberg, International Minerals & Chemical Corp., will 
discuss good salesmanship; Joseph Chrisman, executive 
vice president of the ADA, will talk. 

12:30 p.m.—Ladies’ luncheon featuring floral demonstrations, Ter- 
race Room. 

2:00 p.m.—Convention re-assembles, Coronet Room. A four-part 
panel discussion will be as follows: “Selling at the End 
of the Line,” led by R. E. Bert; “Improving the Product,” 
Ralph Beerman; “Need for Gas Storage Facilities,” 
Pickens West; “Costs and a Shorter Work Week,” 
L. J. Schiller. 


6:30 p.m.—Dinner in Crown Room. Dancing and entertainment. 


p.m.—Board and council luncheon, Terrace Room. 
p.m.—Board and council reconvene, Patio and Palm Rooms. 


Thursday, Jan. 26 
a.m.—Registration, Lobby. 
a.m.—Mixed golf tournament, Tijuana Country Club. 
a.m.—Tour of Balboa Park, board bus at hotel. 
p.m.—Harbor excursion, boat.at hotel dock. 
p.m.—Circus party, Circus Room. 


Friday, Jan. 27 


a.m.—Registration, Lobby. 

a.m.—Call to order, Coronet Room. Invocation by the Rev. 
Kenneth B. Carson, Grand Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Coronado; president’s address by Raymond E. 
Bert; election of new directors; “The Race Between 
Population and Food Supply,” by Dr. Varden Fuller, 
University of California; “Tomorrow Unlimited,” by 
E. G. Cherbonnier, feed consultant for the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. 


11:30 a.m.—Adjourn for lunch. 
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Let's Produce Better Alfalfa 


By Joseph Chrisman 


Executive Vice President, American Dehydrators Association, Kansas City 


The standardization of grades of 
dehydrated alfalfa in the market 
place has been based primarily on the 
ability of the dehydrator to produce 
given qualities, as well as need of the 
nutritionist in formulating his feeds. 
A limiting factor, then, has been the 
inability, or hesitancy, of the dehy- 
drator to raise the protein, or caro- 
tene, content of the standard grades 
or to lower their fiber content. 

A part of this hesitancy to upgrade 
has been due to doubts and fears that 
such improvements as might be made 
could not be sustained. The dehy- 
drator’s first thought has been that 
the only possibility of getting a 
higher grade product for any par- 
ticular use would be through mechan- 


ical means. Sifting had been practiced 
extensively in the mills at an early 
date and still is, to some extent. This 
is done to bring a portion of the meal 
up to 17% protein when operating on 
a borderline quality, such as 15% or 
16% protein. In doing this he was 
always plagued with the problem of 
disposing of the lower grade fraction 
which was produced in the process. 

Generally speaking, in the big pro- 
ducing area of the Midwest, the aver- 
age quality of all meal produced in a 
season, with respect to protein, lies 
somewhere between 17% and 18% 
protein. Also generally speaking, the 
other nutrients of value can be di- 
rectly correlated with the protein 
content in the freshly produced ma- 
terial. As protein is increased the 


others are there in increased amounts, 


| while fiber content decreases. 


In some areas, particularly those 
where irrigation is a normal practice, 
average quality is often maintained 
at higher levels than the 17 to 18% 
protein mentioned for the Midwest. 
There are several reasons for this. 


| In the first place, those areas where 


irrigation is a regular and necessary 
adjunct to growing crops, two im- 
portant factors exert considerable 


| impact on the grower. First, in such 


areas the use of fertilizers is usually 


'a “must” and the utilization of the 


full value of the fertilizers is more 
nearly assured. So, there is not quite 
the risk involved in using copious 
quantities. 

In an area depending on rainfall as 


WHEN YOU 


AREA SERVED 


ALFALFA PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION INC. 


NEED HIGH QUALITY 


ALFALFA 


PELLETS 
MEAL 


REGROUND PELLETS 


GRANULES 


GREASED or PLAIN 


CONTACT YOUR 


OHIO AREA PRODUCERS 


* TOP QUALITY 


QUICK SERVICE 


* COMPETITIVE PRICES 


SPECIAL ALFALFA SECTION 


Joseph Chrisman 


the only source of moisture, the ap- 
plication of chemical fertilizers—lime, 
phosphate, potash or nitrogen—in- 
volves risks. If the application has 
been one of top dressing and a huge 
downpour occurs shortly after appli- 


| cation, there will be considerable loss 
| through runoff of surface water. If 


the application is followed by an 
extended drouth the returns of the 


| investment will, at best, be indefi- 


nitely postponed and in the case of 


| some fertilizers, pretty well lost. 


A good way to avoid some of the 
risk is to apply the lime and phos- 


| phate in sufficient amount to last the 
| expected life of the stand before even 


seeding to alfalfa, disking it well into 


| the top 6 or 8 in. of the soil. That 


puts money into the soil bank that 


| is not readily dissipated through non- 


productive channels. However, it does 


| necessitate a very large expenditure 


in one year with returns to be spread 
over several years. 

The second big advantage in the 
irrigated areas lies in the uniformity 
of growth of the plants after water 
is applied. It means that the dehy- 
drator can set up a schedule of cut- 
ting at rather specific time intervals. 
He has a great deal more assurance 


| that he can maintain that time 


schedule and cut the plants at the 
proper stage of growth, providing he 
also maintains his watering schedule. 


Cutting Schedule Problems 


In the non-irrigated fields of the 
Midwest, however, a field may be har- 
vested today with best intentions to 
get back to it in 30 days. On the 30th 
day a rainy period may start which 
lasts for a week. Then, by the time 
the field will again support harvest- 
ing equipment the alfalfa may be so 
far advanced in stage of growth that 
quality is seriously reduced. 

The reverse condition might occur 
after the original cutting. Soil mois- 


| ture may be greatly depleted and a 


long period of no rainfall will result 
in little or no regrowth. Perhaps the 
whole area, maybe 600 or 800 acres, 
has been harvested with a thought of 
a cutting rotation of 25 or 30 days, 
but at the end of the period there 
may not be a single field ready for 
the next cutting. When the rains do 
set in, all fields start recovering at 
once and an entirely new cutting 
schedule must be established. It. is 
almost certain that the last field in 
that deyhdrator’s cutting schedule 
will have advanced in growth to the 
point where it is much inferior to his 
first field. 

In either of these two cases, the 
best procedure to follow, from a 
quality production standpoint, would 
be to convert some of the stands to 
suncured hay. Note that I say, “From 
a quality production standpoint,” 
which is the thesis we are working 
on. We fully realize some of the farm- 
er relations problems and some of the 
economic inconveniences and losses 
which may be involved. In spite of 
the many difficulties which may be 
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experienced there are still great pos- 
sibilities for working general improve- 
ments in the quality of dehydrated 


nother WENGER 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 


ture, through its Agricultural Re- | o 

search Service, is constantly working Ay 

on new and better varieties of al- q 

falfa. The USDA program is designed —aneiguapeaae “J 
4 


to study the basic principles in al- 


falfa that affect the breeding be- F 
havior of the crop, disease and insect 5 
resistance, cold and drouth tolerance, ge 


forage yield of quality, seed produc- 


tion, growth response, and stand per- 

sistence, in crown and root spreading 

and pasture types. é FAT FEEDER 
At the Alfalfa Research Field Day, 

held at Lincoln, Neb., the past sum- 


mer the value of Range alfalfa and 

similar wilt-resistant varieties was Mix Animal a and falta Meal 
said to be a good example of the mmer ellet Mill 
practical benefits of this kind of re- Uniformly at Ha mill or P 

search. These wilt-resistant varieties 


developed cooperatively by federal 
and state workers have a current 


farm value each year of approxi- 

mately 60 times the total cost of al- 

falfa research during the last 20 Here’s the equipment to end all your alfalfa oiling 

years. problems. Whether you desire to mix oils or fats 
USDA is working on the weed con- at your hammermill or in the tempering chamber 

trol problem in spring seeded alfalfa of your pellet mill, the new Wenger Series 100 Fat 


and has made a great deal of pro- 
gress along that line, indicating that 
effective control of such weeds as 
green and yellow foxtail, for instance, 
is possible in new seedings. Control 


Feeder assures complete uniformity of delivery of 
fats or oils, with pin-point control of fat flow, and 
with automatic temperature control. If you are one 
of the many who has experienced an uneven mixing 


No Brass, Bronze or Copper ever comes into contact 


of grass infestation in alfalfa fields of fat in your dehydrated alfalfa meal—here is your with the animal fats added through the special 
can do a great deal to upgrade the answer to the need for dustless, uniformly oiled Meonite pump. Therefore the stabilizing agent is 
product. meal. With the 100 Series you may inject fats not affected and the problem of copper-toxicity in 
It is interesting to note that the directly into the hammermill, or, if you pellet the feed is eliminated. 

ee ee ee varieties, —— alfalfa meal, directly into the tempering chamber Cut cost of pelleting by blending animal fats which 
ave been introduced in the last few of your pellet mill. No clogging, no uneven rate of lubricate the dies, reducing wear and replacement 
years, such as Buffalo and Ranger, delivery, no control valves to stick with the Wenger to a fraction! Your pellets actually cost less with 
over a five-year period have shown Meter Flow Fat Pump. animal fats added! 


consistently higher yields per acre 
and much better stand at the end of 
the five-year period 


In California a great deat of this| HERE'S HOW WENGER FAT FEEDER SOLVES YOUR PROBLEMS! 


work has been done, directed pri- 


MIX UP TO 9 TONS OF PERFECTLY DUSTLESS MEAL PER 
HOUR WITH THE NEW WENGER 750 SERIES FAT MIXER 


For fast, efficient fat mixing there’s nothing that can touch the new Wenger 
750 Series Hi-Speed Fat Mixer. Has all the special fat metering and pumping 
features of the Series 100 Fat Feeder—cast Meonite pump, special agitator, auto- 
matic temperature controls, liquid fat mixer, PLUS the finest high speed 
mixer ever produced. 

Series 750 Fat Mixer can be used as either a fat or molasses mixer. Build up your 
own molasses feed business in off-season periods. MAKE YOUR BUSINESS A 
YEAR AROUND BUSINESS. 


Paying proper attention to the new 
varieties of alfalfa for use in dehy- 
dration can give a good return in 
increased yield as well as higher 
quality. Whenever insects attack an 
alfalfa field the quality is bound to 
suffer. 

A report on insect control in fields 
around Lawrence, Kansas, was pub- 
lished this year in the American 
Dehydrators Association Research 
News. In one plot which was top 
dressed with Toxaphene granules in 
the spring and given an application 
of Toxaphene spray about three 
weeks in advance of each cutting : 
during the 1954 growing season, the > 
plot averaged 1.02 tons per acre more . CAROTENE STABILIZERS? These fat and oil soluble sta- 


than the control plot, the protein | bilizers are said to vastly retard carotene deterioration. 
eS pte 2 ——— Both the 100 Series Fat Feeder and the 750 Series Fat 
A per pound higher. Mixers have built-in fat agitators to assure you of om 
The return to the farmer in the | even, uniform mixture of these oil soluble stabilizers in 
case of this plot was $14.75 per acre | your fats or vegetable oils. 
more than the control. This was be- For Perfectly Dustless Meal—For Perfect Moisture 
oat Conditioning—For Alfalfa Meal Which Is Uniformly 
on a protein basis, in order to en- Oiled and’ Conditioned—Look to WENGER. 


courage production of higher-quality | ,.ssssessessesee 
alfalfa. 


marily toward breedi f is 
y " eed ~— disease Famed Wenger Proportioning pump buiit into tank for © Steam Temperature Controls—-Fully adjustable for 125° 
and insect resistance. Researchers automatic heating ... Cast Meonite construction to to 175°—the perfect temperature for liquid fat feeding 
have felt this approach would give eliminate copper toxicity and maintain stabilizer effec- ...» iron heating coils . . . thermometer and automatic 
tiveness . .. pumps from 1 Ib. to 75 Ibs. per minute thermostat. 
them the most rapid improvement in without flow variation . . . cannot clog or become ob- 
ivi i ™ structed by scum or fat particles! 
productivity and quality. As an ex Special Built-in Agitator—keeps liquid fats uniform 
ample, breeding for leaf spot re- Radiative west ... driven by 1% h.p. TEFC motor, 
sistance has given better quality hay rB) can do—feed any volume without clogging. Simple dia! 
on spring cuttings when leaf spot was eee ee ee By-Pass Valve—permits recirculating fat without shut- 
severe. Analyses of samples taken : ; ting down unit. 
from plots under heavy infection are ‘c) Special Liquid Fet Meter—10" face... dual setback 
A hands... recording 6-figure to’ ng device... cali- ides constant ly to your pellet 
given in the following table: brated in Ibs. of fat. | 
SEVERE LEAF SPOT INFECTION 
% % Carotene | 
Leaves Protein p.p.m. 
California Common 38 12.9 96 
Caliverde ........ 5} 18.4 204 | 


Fertilization Write Today for Wenger’s Suggested 


Fat-M tallation for Year 
A better fertilization program for at-Molasses Ins 


alfalfa could do a great deal to up- Around Success. 
grade the product. An example of 
this is reported by Marvin Rohloff of 
Ohio. His yield per acre was increased 
by 6.8% while his yield of total pro- 


w wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. 
tein was increased 30.8%. It is al- cd 


most always true that where an in- 
crease in quality is observed there s A B E T H A, K A N S A S 


alfalfa. pac 
| 
id 
A 
é MOISTURE CONTRO, PROBLEM ? 
The Wenge, 750 Sericg be 
as a Moistur, “onditioner *PPlying 
both fats and M0isture Simultaneou,. 
ly, With “OMmplete "niformity of liquig : 
distribution through eVery Partic), of 
Your alfalta Meal, 
For Year 4round 
Perfectly Sileg Meal __ for UNiform 
“round Stability of Your °Peration 
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will likewise be an increase in total 
yield, whenever the increase is caused 
by insect control or proper fertiliza- 
tion. 

It has been shown numerous times 
that both an increase in yield and an 
increase in quality can be attained 
by use of trace minerals where they 
have been in insufficient supply. The 
same is true, also, of the use of sul- 
phur on sulphur deficient soils. The 
use of nitrogen on straight legume 
fields has not been generally recom- 
mended. However, it is not an un- 
common practice to use some nitro- 
gen on new stands and in most in- 
stances this has proved beneficial. 


Stage of Growth 

Recent work completed at the Uni- 
versity of California, and which was 
partially supported by a grant made 
from the American Dehydrators 
Assn., has shown that the greatest 
decrease of nutritive value would be 
between 50% bud and 10% bloom 
after which the decrease is more 
gradual. Researchers have found that 
nothing is to be gained from allowing 
alfalfa to mature past the 10% bloom 
from the standpoint of total yield 
over the season. It merely increases 
the days in the cutting interval and 
prevents the possibility of additional 
cuttings of alfalfa. They state that 
one should expect about the same 
yield over a season from alfalfa cut 
at 10% bloom, as at full bloom. 

The California workers go on to state 
that other work in progress indicates 
that cuttings in the bud stage might 
be made and stand vigor maintained, 
if some of the other cuttings are al- 
lowed to go to early bloom stages. 
Their method of determining bloom 
stage is not the same as that used 
by most dehydrators because they 
make hand counts of the stems and 
any stem with a single blossom was 
considered to be in bloom. Conse- 


quently, 10% bloom means that 10% 
of the stems have at least one blos- 
som. This is much less mature than 
a field which has the appearance of 
10% of the area in bloom. Generally 
most farmers are cutting alfalfa be- 
tween 30 and 60% bloom. The Cali- 
fornia experiments show a drop in 
protein content between the 62% bud 
stage and the 11% bloom stage of 
3.9%, dropping from 25.2 to 21.3% 
protein. The tests likewise show a 
change in crude fiber content from 
21.7 at the 62% bud stage to 27.3 at 
the 11% bloom. There is little doubt 
that that manipulation of the cutting 
schedule to allow a shorter period be- 
tween cuttings could do a great deal 
toward upgrading the product. 


Summary 

In summary, we would say that 
choice of good varieties for the area 
in which the dehydrator is operating, 
with particular regard to disease re- 
sistance, good soil properly fertilized, 
insect control, and shortening of the 
cutting intervaf would all do much 
to give a better supply of alfalfa at 
the mill. 

Proper operation of the dehydrator 
at the mill with more attention paid 
to the quality of the material coming 
out of it and with perhaps a minimum 
of sifting, we believe, could result in 
a greatly improved product for the 
formula feed manufacturer. 

Good varieties of the disease re- 
sistant nature are probably the best 
insurance for stand longevity there 
is and a healthy plant will almost in- 
variably have a higher protein and 
carotene content than a diseased 
plant. Good soil bed preparation and 
proper fertilization are of paramount 
importance if quality and yield are 
to be maintained or increased. A 
grower should learn in what the soil 
is deficient through chemical analyses 
and experimentation and then feed it 
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liberally so that it, in turn, can feed 
the plant. 

Insects can do a great deal of dam- 
age to any stand and they are par- 
ticularly bad on the leafy material 
which is the stronghold of the pro- 
tein and carotene. Hence, insect con- 
trol is quite important in maintain- 
ing or upgrading the quality of the 
dehydrated alfalfa to say nothing of 
lengthening the life of the stand and 
increasing the yield. 

Shortening the cutting interval is, 
of course, beset with many hazards 
and troubles but it can be done and 
will pay off in higher quality mate- 
rial in the long run without, we be- 
lieve, any great reduction in total 
tons per acre per year, though it may 
result in the cutting of fewer acres 
and hence slightly less tonnage 
through the dehydrating unit. 

With the great possibility of using 
a 15 to 17% dehydrated alfalfa in the 
ruminant field where it is of great 
value, it would seem that another 
product of higher grade, perhaps from 
17% to 20% protein, might be had 
on an economically sound basis for 
those animals which cannot use the 
fiber content. 


Alfalfa Said to Boost 


Winter Gains of Cattle 


FT. COLLINS, COLO.—Cattlemen 
can increase beef gains and lower 
costs of gains by adding alfalfa to 
the winter range feed provided their 
cattle. 

These benefits, Colorado A&M re- 
searchers say, can be expected if 
alfalfa makes up approximately 35% 
of the supplements fed. The alfalfa 
can be fed as hay or as dehydrated 
alfalfa. Either form will boost gains, 
regardless of whether a high protein 
or low protein ration is being fed, 
according to tests being made at the 
Eastern Colorado Range Station. 

Ford Daugherty, associate animal 
husbandman for the Colorado A&M 
Experiment Station, believes these 
benefits can be traced to certain un- 
identified factors known to be in 
alfalfa and to the carotene contained 
in the legume. 

Mr. Daugherty has noted other spe- 
cial effects from alfalfa supplementa- 
tion, including a carryover of nutri- 
tional benefits from cow to calf. More 
calves have survived at the range 
station if their mothers were fed 
alfalfa. These calves also have had 
higher weaning weights than those 
from cows that received no alfalfa. 
The advantage in weaning weights 
has amounted te as much as 15 to 
20 ib. in favor of the calves from 
cows fed alfalfa, he said. 
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Larger Alfalfa 
Output May Soon 
Seek Markets 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Improved alfalfa 
varieties, bred for special adaptation, 
and dependable certified seed sup- 
plies are largely responsible for mak- 
ing it possible for the U.S. farmer 
to about double his usage of alfalfa 
seed in the past 10 years, according 
to A. A. Johnson, professor of plant 
breeding, Cornell University. Much of 
this change has taken place in the 
past five years, and the full impact 
on acreage and alfalfa forage produc- 
tion is still to be felt, he pointed out 
in a talk delivered before the Cor- 
nell Nutrition Conference for Feed 
Manufacturers last fall. 


Increased Plantings 


There is evidence, he continued, 
that most of this increased usage of 
alfalfa seed has occurred from the 
states in the Missouri and Mississippi 
valleys and east—particularly in the 
northern states. The Northeast has 
participated in this increase. Some 
acres diverted from price support 


; crops have undoubtedly been planted 


to improved alfalfas. 


“Large tonnages of this added al- 
falfa production will soon probably 
be seeking markets either as cash 
hay or in alfalfa dehydrating opera- 
tions,” he predicted. 


Relocation of Sources Possible 


He also said that he could see that 
some relocations of sources of al- 
falfa supplies and the nutritive values 
of alfalfa grown in different sections 
of the country are possible. 


Localizing his remarks, Prof. John- 
son told the feed manufacturers that 
new, better adapted alfalfa varieties 
and dependable certified seed supplies 
have been responsible for a 70-75% 
increase in the planting of alfalfa in 
New York State. 

“New Cornell research shows that 
some of these varieties under good 
fertilization and liming can be 
harvested three times during the sea- 
son—each cutting is made in very 
early bloom. This produces very high 
yields and top quality hay or silage,” 
he stated. 


—_ 


Aid for Alfalfa 
Seed Industry Urged 


OGDEN, UTAH — Rep. Henry Al- 
dous Dixon (R., Utah), said he had 
requested Ezra Taft Benson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, to acknowledge 
the alfalfa seed industry as a critical 
industry. 

“I have asked that steps be taken 
to provide a loan or set-aside for 
alfalfa seed of approximately 25¢ Ib.,” 
he said. He said he favored the loan 
arrangement to the actual set- 
aside because in his opinion should 
seed rise in the spring, the farmer 
will get the benefit of the increase 
and at the same time be assured of 
the 25¢ lb. 

“That amount is low enough to re- 
strict overproduction in other areas 
and at the same time permit Utah 
seed growers to live,” he said. He 
added that the seed is selling at 16¢ 
Ib. which gives the producer only 
42% of parity. 
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When you Improve your 


‘PASTURE I 


DWIGHT BLOG 


ARIZONA 
Casa Grande—Borg Mille 
Litchfield Park—Jones Alfalfa Mill 
Phoenix—Arizona Flour Mills Co. 


ARKANSAS 
Blytheville—Rich Land Products Co. 
Driver—Lowrance Bros. & Co., Inc. 
Hughes—Horseshoe Milling Co. 
Laxora—Luxora Gin Co. 


CALIFORNIA 

Dixon—Dixon Dryer Company 
El Centro—The Fudge Company 
Firebaugh—V. C. Britton Company 
Les Angeles—-Lockhart Ranch 
Madera—Madera Milling Co. 
Tracy—San Joaquin Valley Hay Growers 

Assn. 


COLORADO 
Granada—tTruitt Cattle Co. 
Greeley—Monfort Feed Lots, Inc. 
Lamar—National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co. 
McClave—The Reyher Milling Co. 
Milliken—Colorade Alfalfa Products Co. 
Pueblo—American Alfalfa Dryers, Inc. 
Sterling—Sterling Alfalfa Products, Inc. 
Valley Dehydrating Co. 
Wiley—Ark Valley Alf. Mig. Co., Inc. 


ILLINOIS 
Auburn—Auburn Dehydrating Mill 
Roanoke—Prairie Dehydrating Co. 
INDIANA 
Fort Wayne—The T..E. White Co., Inc. 
New Paris—Dwiggins Alfalfa Mills 


| Rushville—Rush County Alfalfa Dehydrating 
Coop., Inc. 

} Vincennes—Charies H. Schenck & Sons 

IOWA 


Conrad—Green Products Co. 
Grinnell—Lang’s Alfalfa Farms 
lowa City—lIowa Valley Milling Co. 
Lake Park—Arco Dehydrating Co. 


KANSAS 
Abilene—Abilene Alfalfa Mills, Inc. 
Clay Center—Clay Center Alfalfa Dehy. Co., 
Inc. 
Concordia—The Harry M. Liggett Co. 
Independence—Elk Valley Alfalfa Mills 
Lawrence—Noria Mill, Inc. 
Ramsey Dehydrating Co. 
Maize—Bert & Wetta 
Manhattan—Eureka Lake Alfalfa Co., Inc. 
Neodesha—The W. J. Smal! Co., Division 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Sales Office, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oxford—The L. E. Chamberlain Co. 
Oxford Dehydrating Co. 
Topeka—Kaw Dehydrating Co., Inc. 
Koelling-Thompson Dehy. Co. 
Progress Products Co. 
Salina—Shirling Alfalfa Mill 
Winfield—H. E. Clark Company 


LOUISIANA 
Napoleonville—Sugar Bow! Dehydrating Co., 
Inc. * 
Shreveport—Caplis Farm Dehydrating Co. 


MICHIGAN 
Erie—Erie Alfalfa Mills, Inc. 


MINNESOTA 
Bird Island—Rura!l Dehydrators 
Crookston—Red River Alfalfa Co. 
Olivia—Northern Drying Company 
Swift—Landby Dehydrating Co. 
Worthington—W orthington Dehydrating Co. 


MISSOURI 
Carrolltor—Carrollton Processing Co. 
Hannibal—Marion County Milling Co. 
St. Lonis—Ralston Purina Company 
Wakenda—Reimer Dehydrating Plant 
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Feed 


wih DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


Here’s what DEHYDRATED ALFALFA Meal Puts in Your FEED 


CAROTENE —100,000 I.U. or more Vitamin A in 
a pound. More than any other natural nutrient. 


PROTEINS 17% or more, with a wide range of 


essential amino acids. 


CARBOHYDRATES 38 to 40% nitrogen-free 


extract. 
MINERALS Calcium, 


phosphorus, potassium, 


magnesium, sulphur, trace elements. 


VITAMINS A, E, K, plus the B-Complex from 


nature’s richest sources. 


PLUS the unidentified growth promoting factors 
so important for health and livability. 


THESE MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE 
NATION TO SERVE YOU! 


NEBRASKA 


Columbus—Al-Fa Meal Company 
Cozad—Haymaker Feeds Company 

Nebraska Farm Products, Inc. 
Dakota City—-Beerman Bros.. Dehy 
David City—David City Alfalfa Co. 
Fremont—Dehy Alfalfa Mills, Inc 
Glenvil—Glenvil Alfalfa Mill 
Gothenburg—Nebraska Feed Products Co. 
Grand Island—Cornhusker Farms 
Hastings—Morrison & Quirk 
Herman—Herman Alfalfa Milling Co. 
Kearney—Kearney Alfalfa Millis 
Lexington—Central Alfalfa, Inc. 

Dawson County Feed Products, Inc. 

Nebraska Alfalfa Farms, Inc. 

Platte Valley Products, Inc. 
Minden—Trico Feed Mills 
Oakland—Burt County Mills, Inc.. 

Dehydrated Products Company 
Odessa—Odessa Alfalfa Mills, Inc. 

Shofstall Milling Company 
Omaha—Barton Mills, Inc. 
Schuyler—F. J. Higgins Milling Company 
Scottsbluff—Alfamix Company 
Scribner—Ebel Alfalfa Company 


West Point-—West Point Feed Products Co. 


Willow Island—L & L Milling Company 
Wisner—Albers Dehydrating Company 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Wake Forest—The Welles Company 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Haugen Dehydrating Company 
Minot—Big Sky Dehy 
OHIO 


Graytown—Rohloff Brothers, Inc. 

New Bremen—Bremco Alfalfa Mills, Inc. 
Oak Harbor—Hayward, Inc. 
Toledo—The A. B. Caple Company 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee—Choska Alfalfa Dehy. Mills 
Cole Grain Company 
Shawnee—Waldo Alfalfa Milling Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown—Trexier Farms 
N Keytone Dehydrators 
Sunay Slope Farms, Inc. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Lake Preston—Schmoe Alfalfa Corp. 
Vermillion—Sioux Alfalfa Meal Company 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis—-Nickey-Eason Plantations, Inc. 
Tiptonville—Reelfoot Alfalfa Mill 


TEXAS 

Brookshire—Brookshire Alfalfa Mills 
Garwood—-Garwood Dehydrating Co. 
Hearne—Brazos Valley Dehydrating Co. 

Plantation Dehydrating Co. 
Kaufman—Star Brand Cattle Co. 
Mumford—Mumford Alfalfa Milling Co. 
Raymondville—Evergreen Farms, Inc. 
Sherman—Grayson Alfalfa Dehy. Mills 
Sugar Land—Sugariand Industries 
Trinidad—Cedar Creek Dehydrating Co. 
Vernon—Greenbelt Dehydrating Oo. 
Wharton—Texophy! Products 


WASHINGTON 
ington—Chris Knutzen & Co. 
Mount Vernon—Pierson Dehydrating Co. 
Skagit Dehydrating Company 
Snohomish—Floyd McKennon 
Sunnyside—Roza Dehydrating Co. 
Touchet—Ahlquist Dehydrator Oo. 


WISCONSIN 
Fountain City—Greshik Dehy. Alfalfa 
Oakfield—Mammoth Springs Canning Co. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA (CANADA) 


Chilliwack—Springbank Dehydration, 
Vancouver—Buckerfield’s Ltd. 


\,\' 27 ehydrators 
Dept. 16 A 
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* Dont waste production time! 


feed bulk materials 
at controlled capacities 
with 


. DRAVER 


You can safely operate sifters, eleva- 
tors, hammer and attrition mills, dry- 
ers and other mill machines at maxi- 
mum efficiency without danger of over- 
loading, when you regulate capacity 
with an accurate, dependable Draver 
Feeder. You save power and produc- 
tion time . . . eliminate wasteful re- 
processing . . 
wear on your production equipment. 


. and avoid excessive 


Original cost and operating expense 
of Draver Feeders are low, compared 
with the production losses they pre- 
vent. 
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Unidentified 


SPECIAL ALFALFA SECTION 


Factors in 


Alfalfa and Grasses 


By Dr. S. J. Slinger 


Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Canada 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In this discus- 
sion of unidentified factors, Dr. Sling- 
er cites four experiments which have 
shown that grass and alfalfa contain 
an unknown factor necessary for egg 
production and hatchability in chick- 
ens. These factors, Dr. Slinger says, 
appear to be distinct from the un- 
identified factors present in fish meal, 
fish solubles, liver meal, dried whey, 
distillers’ dried solubles and certain 
fermentation products, The activity 
of the alfalfa and grass factors would 
not appear to be related to the estro- 
genic activity of green plants, the 
author states. 

¥ 

From the point of view of the 
formula feed industry it is of consid- 
erable importance to know the physi- 
ological functions, sources of supply 
and requirements of the unidentified 
nutrients. 

Evidence for the existence of an 
unknown factor is usually obtained 
by observing the prevention or re- 
mission of abnormal symptoms, in- 
cluding suboptimal growth and re- 
productive performance, upon the in- 
clusion of a source of the factor in 
a diet adequate with respect to all 
known nutrients. Small animal spe- 
cies such as the chick, the guinea 
pig and the rat have proven extreme- 
ly useful in the early work leading 
to the discovery of new factors 

However, in the final analysis the 
feed manufacturer requires direct ev- 
idence based upon work with all of 
the domestic animals fed for various 


| productive purposes. 


An attempt will be made in this 
article to review briefly the early 
work pertaining to the discovery of 
the unknown factor activity in green 
forages for various species. The more 
recent work with domestic animals 
will be discussed in greater detail. 

UNIDENTIFIED FACTOR(S) IN 
FORAGE JUICE—Kohler, Elvehjem 
and Hart (1936) reported that grass 
juice contained an unknown factor 
necessary for the normal growth of 
rats fed mineralized milk produced 
by cows fed winter rations. Milk pro- 
duced while cows were on good pas- 
ture was a good source of the water 
soluble “grass juice factor.’’ Kohler 
and co-workers (1938) found the 
“grass juice factor” to be of im- 


20 


portance in the nutrition of the 
guinea pig, a finding which was con- 
firmed by Cannon and Emerson 
(1939). 

Using the guinea pig as the ex- 
perimental animal, Randall, Sober 
and Kohler (1940) determined the 
distribution of the “grass juice fac- 
tor” in various plant and animal ma- 
terials. In addition to cereal grasses 
they found young white clover, peas, 
pea shells, cabbage, turnip tops and 
spinach to be excellent sources. Rice 
bran, brewers’ yeast and wheat germ 
were found to be fair sources. Ani- 
mal materials including liver con- 
tained only small quantities. The 
amount of the factor present in grass 
varied with the age of the plant, a 
high concentration being present in 
the young growing plant and the con- 
centration becoming considerably less 
in mature and old plants. 

M. L. Scott (1951a) presented evi- 
dence that the turkey poult requires 
an unknown factor present in grass 
and alfalfa juice. Dehydrated grass 
contained little or none of the factor. 
The similarity in distribution and 
properties of the factor required by 
the turkey with those of the “grass 
juice factor” required by rats and 
guinea pigs suggested to the author 
that these factors were identical. 

Kohler and Graham (1951) report- 
ed that hatchery chicks fed practical 
type diets required an unidentified 
factor present in the press juice of 
forage crops. Materials having some 
“grass juice factor” activity included 
certain liver and yeast preparations. 

The factor was largely, but not en- 
tirely, destroyed by drying and de- 
hydration of the whole plant ma- 
terials. Stability studies on the juice 
co:.centrate indicated that the growth 
promoting activity is stable during 
storage at room temperature for six 
months if precautions are taken to 
inhibit microbial growth. 

Kohler and Graham (1952) pre- 
sented evidence indicating that the 
chick growth factor present in grass 
juice is transmitted to the baby chick 
from the hen. Chicks hatched from 
hens not on pasture showed a greater 
response to the factor than chicks 
hatched from hens having access to 
good range. Based on a similar carry- 
over effect shown in earlier work 
with rats and guinea pigs, the au- 
thors are of the opinion that the 
chick growth factor may be the same 
as the “grass juice factor.” 


Effect of Antibiotics 

Under certain conditions, antibi- 
otics appear to exert a sparing: effect 
on the requirement for the factor(s) 
present in grass juice. M. L. Scott 
(1951b) reported that aureomycin re- 
duced the requirement of the turkey 
poult for this factor. 

This was confirmed for the poult 
by Slinger et al. (1952) using peni- 


cillin as the antibiotic and was ex- 
tended to include goslings (Slinger 


et al. 1953). In addition, Hill et al. 
(1953) reported that alfalfa juice and 
crude casein stimulate the growth of 
chicks fed diets adequate in known 
nutrients. In the presence of either 
alfalfa juice or crude casein the 
growth response to aureomycin was 
decreased or eliminated. 

Anderson et al. (1954) found that 
certain antibiotic-resistant strains of 
E. coli supplied grass juice factor 
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activity when fed to poults. Since it 
is known that antibiotic feeding re- 
sults in the emergence of resistant 
strains of E. coli in the intestinal 
tract, it may be that the sparing ef- 
fect of antibiotics on the requirement 
of the factor present in grass juice 
is explained on the basis of the de- 
velopment of coliform strains capable 
of synthesizing the factor. 


Evidence of Need 


(1951) observed that the response of 
chicks to grass juice was not dimin- 
ished by the presence of dietary aure- 
omycin. Hansen and _ co-workers 
(1953) obtained significant chick 
growth responses to both a forage 
juice concentrate and to dehydrated 
alfalfa and dehydrated cereal grass 
in the presence of aureomycin. Also, 
M. L. Scott and associates (1954) re- 
ported that in three experiments with 
chicks fed a purified diet, grass juice 
produced a marked growth-promoting 
effect while aureomycin exerted little 
or no influence. 

Hill et al. (1953) found that when 
glucose was used as the major carbo- 
hydrate source in a chick diet, neither 
alfalfa juice nor aureomycin alone 


| gave a response while a combination 


In spite of evidence for a sparing 
effect of antibiotics on the require- 
ment of the factor(s) in grass and 
alfalfa, under certain conditions, 
there are many reports indicating a | 
need for this factor(s) in the pres- 
ence of antibiotics. For example, H. 
M. Scott and associates (1951) ob- 
tained no growth response when grass 
juice was added to a practical diet 
in the absence of aureomycin but a | 
definite response occurred in the 
presence of the antibiotic. 


In addition, Kohler and Graham 


of the two did increase chick growth. 

Slinger et al. (1954) reported that 
the inclusion of a forage juice con- 
centrate in a turkey breeder basal 
diet resulted in a slight improvement 
in hatchability both in the presence 
and absence of penicillin. The anti- 
biotic caused a moderate increase in 
hatchability when used alone and the 
combination of forage juice and peni- 
cillin gave hatchability which was 
superior to that with any other treat- 
ment. 

Carry-Over Effect 


To determine the possible carry- 
over effect of penicillin and forage 
juice from hens to poults, newly 
hatched poults from hens receiving 
forage juice, penicillin and a combi- 


| nation of these supplements, were 


fed a practical turkey starter and 
this diet plus either penicillin, forage 
juice or both these materials. 
Regardless of the treatment ac- 
corded the dams, a marked improve- 


| ment in growth resulted from sup- 
plementing the poult basal diet with 
| either penicillin or forage juice. The 


combination of penicillin and forage 
juice in the poult diet resulted in 
greater growth than either supple- 
ment used singly only when the hens 
received penicillin. Furthermore, in 
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the absence of forage juice in the 
breeder diet, poults hatched from 
hens fed penicillin grew more rapidly 
than those hatched from hens not 
receiving the drug only when the 
poult diet contained both penicillin 
and forage juice. 

With ten diets containing forage 
juice, supplementary penicillin in the 
hen diet caused the poults to grow 
somewhat more rapidly, regardless of 
the poult diet. However, both peni- 
cillin and forage juice were required 
by the poults for maximum growth. 

It would appear that failure of 
forage juice to give a growth re- 
sponse in poults in the presence of an 
antibiotic is due to the poults being 
deficient in some factor(s) which can 
be supplied by supplementing the 
breeder diet with penicillin. Also, 
the lack of carry-over effect due to 
penicillin in the hen diet appears to 
be due to a deficiency in the poult 
diet of the factor(s) present in for- 
age juice. 

Antibiotic and Factor Needed 
To obtain maximum hatchability 


from the breeding flock together with 
maximum growth of the poults it is 
necessary to include both an anti- 
biotic and a source of the factor(s) 
in grass juice in both breeding and 
starting diets for turkeys. 

Wahlstrom (1951) reported that 3% 
of grass juice concentrate significant- 
ly increased growth in pigs fed an 
alpha-protein baby pig diet. In studies 
conducted by Gard et al. (1955), grass 
juice concentrate produced a growth 
response in pigs fed complete diets, 
suggesting that grass juice may con- 
tain an unidentified factor(s) re- 
quired by the pig. 

UNIDENTIFIED FACTOR(S) IN 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA AND 
GRASSES — Spitzer and Phillips 
(1936) observed that supplementing 
a corn-soybean diet containing 5% 
alfalfa meal with an additional 10% 
alfalfa meal increased the percentage 
of rats weaned. Bowland et al. (1948), 
using a purified diet, obtained evi- 
dence that dehydrated alfalfa meal 
contains an unidentified growth fac- 
tor(s) for the rat; also 15% alfalfa 


meal improved the ability of females 
to wean their young. 

Hansen et al. (1953) reported 
stimulation of chick growth when 
either dehydrated or sun-cured al- 
falfa was added to a purified diet 
containing all known nutrients. De- 
hydrated alfalfa meal, at a level of 
10 to 20%, gave a response compara- 
ble to that elicited by 5% of a forage 
juice concentrate. The factor(s) was 
more concentrated in sun-cured meal 
than in dehydrated meal. 

In one study a direct comparison 
was made between dehydrated cereal 
grass, sun-cured alfalfa and forage 
juice concentrate. The responses to 
5% cereal grass or sun-cured alfalfa 
were comparable to that from 5% 
forage juice concentrate. The forage 
juice was superior to the cereal grass 
but not significantly so, and a combi- 


nation of forage juice and cereal 


grass gave no better growth than the 
forage juice alone. 

Studies in our laboratory (Ander- 
son et al., 1954) showed that 5% de- 
hydrated cereal grass gave a response 
in turkey poults comparable to that 
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obtained with 5% forage juice con- 
centrate. These results constitute evi- 
dence that the factor(s) in grass 
juice is identical to that supplied by 
dehydrated green materials. 


Unidentified Factor for Chicks 


Vavich and associates (1953) con- 
cluded that dehydrated alfalfa meal 
contained an unidentified chick 
growth factor(s). The growth stimu- 
lating property could not be consist- 
ently demonstrated with a similar 
basal diet and the same sample of 
alfalfa. The authors suggest a dif- 
ference in the initial storage of the 
factor(s) in chicks from different 
hatches as a possible explanation for 
this. On the other hand, a deficiency 
of some other factor necessary for 
maximum growth potential in the 
chicks might have been involved. 

Experiments conducted by Nestler 
et al. (1936), Gish and Payne (1940), 
Cravens et al. (1942) and Hunt and 
Stuart (1944) have shown that grass 
and alfalfa contain an unknown fac- 
tor(s) necessary for egg production 
and hatchability in chickens. Jacobs 
and co-workers (1953) presented evi- 
dence for the existence in dehydrated 
alfalfa meal of a factor(s) necessary 
for both hatchability and fertility in 
chickens. 

Sow Reproduction Improvement 

Factors supplied by alfalfa have 
been shown to improve the reproduc- 
tive performance of sows fed in dry 
lot (Freeman, 1938; Hogan and John- 
son, 1941; Ross et al. 1944; and Cunha 
et al. 1944). More recently, Fair- 
banks and associates (1945), using a 
practical diet, and Ensminger et al. 
(1951) with a purified diet, also dem- 
onstrated that alfalfa meal had a 
favorable effect upon gestation and 
lactation performance of sows. 

Heidebrecht et al. (1949) observed 
that the average number of pigs 
weaned increased slightly when alfal- 
fa meal and fish solubles were added 
to a practical diet. In addition, Gard 
et al. (1955) noted that the addition 
of 10% dehydrated alfalfa meal to 
purified sow diets, adequate in known 
nutrients, did not influence litter 
weaning weight. However, 88% of 
the alfalfa-fed sows weaned litters as 
compared with 55% of the sews fed 
the control diets. 

After the sows had been on diets 
233 days, 29% fewer services per con- 
ception were required by alfalfa-fed 
sows although after 448 days there 
was no difference in ovulatory rate 
or number of abnormalities of the 
reproductive tract between the two 
groups. 

In other recent studies, Teague 
(1955) observed the comparative re- 
productive performance of gilts when 
a diet containing 18% sun-cured al- 
falfa or a well supplemented legume- 
free diet was fed prior to breeding 
and during gestation. 

The inclusion of alfalfa did not no- 
ticeably affect breeding performance 
but significantly increased the num- 
ber of pigs farrowed and a greater 
number of pigs survived to weaning 
age. When examined early in gesta- 
tion, animals which had received the 
alfalfa diet had a greater number of 
corpura lutea than those fed the le- 
gume-free diet. The data suggest that 
the diet which contained alfalfa fur- 
nished unidentified factor(s) 
which favorably influenced ovulation 
rate and the post-natal survival of 
the litter. 

In Cattle and Sheep 

Several reports have been pub- 
lished indicating beneficial effects 
from the use of dehydrated alfalfa 
meal in rations for beef cattle (Bur- 
roughs et al. 1950, Klosterman et al. 
1953, and others). In addition, studies 
with gestating and lactating ewes 
(Shrewsbury et al. 1946, and Stitt 
et al. 1954) have demonstrated that 
the iftclusion of dehydrated alfalfa 
in the diet results in an increase in 
wool clip, a stimulation of milk pro- 
duction, and an increase in the 
growth rate of the lambs. 

While there is no doubt that de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal is of consider- 
able practical importance in the diets 
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of cattle and sheep, many of the | 


benefits have no doubt been due to 
the presence of recognized nutrients 
present in dehydrated alfalfa. 

DIFFERENTIATION BY DOMES- 
TIC ANIMALS OF UNIDENTIFIED 
FACTOR(S) IN GREEN FORAGES 
AND OTHER KNOWN AND UN- 
KNOWN FACTORS—Nestler and as- 
sociates (1936) reported that an un- 
known factor necessary for hatcha- 
bility in chickens was abundant in 
green grass and dried pork liver. 
Meat meal, fish meal and dried but- 
termilk apparently contained some 
of the factor but dried whey was a 
poor source. 

Kohler and Graham (1950) ob- 
served that the chick growth factor 
present in forage juice was not iden- 
tical with vitamin By» or vitamin Bw. 
Nor could the activity be ascribed to 
factors present in fish solubles, fish 
meal, dried whey, dried distillers sol- 
ubles or a molasses fermentation sol- 
ubles product. 

Fisher et al. (1954) presented evi- 


dence to indicate that alfalfa meal, 
defatted whole liver and dried whey 
each contributes separate and distinct 
unidentified chick growth factors 


which are additive in their action. 
Three Factors 


Combs et al. (1954) showed that 
at least three different unidentified 
factors are required for the rapid 


growth of chicks. One of these, the 
“liver factor,” is supplied by con- 
densed fish solubles, liver and a grain 
fermentation solubles product. An- 
other, the “whey factor” is present 
in dried whey products, dried molass- 
es distillers solubles, dried brewers 
yeast and certain fermentation prod- 
ucts. The third, the “alfalfa factor’’ 
is found in dehydrated alfaifa meal 
and dried brewers yeast. 

Hansen et al. (1953) found it more 
difficult to demonstrate that alfaifa 
meal will stimulate chick growth on 
a practical than on a synthetic diet 
and suggested that the factor(s) pres- 
ent in alfalfa meal may also be pres- 
ent in certain natural feed ingre- 
dients. On the other hand, since 
growth inhibition due to alfalfa could 
be more readily demonstrated on na- 
tural than on synthetic diets, per- 
haps the difficulty in showing growth 
stimulation on natural diets was 
partly due to antagonism between the 
unidentified growth factor(s) present 
in alfalfa and the growth depressing 
factor(s) known to be present in 
both alfalfa and other natural feed 
ingredients. 

Work in our laboratory has shown 
that the turkey poult is a much bet- 
ter experimental animal for work on 
the unidentified factor(s) in alfalfa 
and grasses than is the chick. The 
requirement of the poult for the fac- 
tor(s) is apparently sufficiently high 
to permit a consistent response even 
on practical diets. 


All Factors Needed 


Additional evidence in this connec- 
tion (M. L. Scott et al. 1954) showed 
that fish solubles, dried distillers solu- 
bles and grass juice each contains dis- 
tinct unidentified growth factors for 
the chick. The sample of dried whey 
used in this work appeared to con- 
tain more than one factor and was 
apparently a fairly rich source of the 
factor present in grass juice. No sin- 
gle factor was found capable of pro- 
ducing a large growth response un- 
less added to a diet containing the 
other unidentified factors. 

March et al. (1955) reported the 
presence of separate unidentified 
chick growth factors in dehydrated 
green feed (alfalfa and cereal grass 
meals) and herring fish meal. Also, 
the response to either of these fac- 
tors appeared to be dependent upon 
the presence of the other in the ra- 
tion. 

Peterson et al. (1955) presented 
evidence indicating that the unidenti- 
fied factors required for chick growth 
and supplied by fish meal, sardine 
solubles, dried whey, biopar C and a 
defatted liver residue were not the 
same as the factor(s) found in grass 
juice. Furthermore, Tamimie (1955), 


using chicks, found that the factor(s) 
present in fish meal was identical 
with the liver factor but was not the 
same as the whey factor, the alfalfa 
factor or the factor present in dis- 
tillers dried solubles. 

In work with pigs, Gard et al. 
(1955) found that while grass juice 
appeared to contain an unidentified 
factor(s) necessary for growth, there 
was no clear cut evidence that dried 
brewers yeast, a dried whey product 
or fish solubles contained unidentified 
growth factors required by this spe- 
cies. The results suggest that these 
latter materials do not contain the 
unidentified factor(s) found in grass 
which is required for pig growth. 

Acid Improved Growth 

The basal diets used to demon- 
strate growth promoting activity in 
chicks, poults and pigs appear to have 
been adequate with respect to known 
growth-promoting nutrients. Recent- 
ly, however, DeBusk and Williams 
(1955) reported that improved 
growth or food utilization, or both, 


was obtained with chicks on a ground 
corn, soybean meal, alfalfa meal diet 
and on a commercial chick starter as 
well as on a synthetic diet, by the 
addition of 1 mg. DL-lipoic acid (6,8- 
dithiooctanoic acid, protogen-A, DL- 
thioctic acid) per kilogram of diet. 

Appreciable increases in growth 
rate and utilization of food were also 
obtained in rats fed purified diets 
when minute amounts of lipoic acid 
were incorporated in the diet. This 
compound is a biocatalyst of known 
structure which has been synthe- 
sized and which is active as a bacte- 
rial growth factor. It is present in 
green plants where it is thought to 
play a role in the light reactions of 
photosynthesis. 

Previous to the work of DeBusk and 
Williams this compound had not been 
demonstrated to be a dietary require- 
ment for higher animals. Stokstad et 
al. (1953) found no significant growth 
increases in chicks upon the addition 
of thioctic acid to diets, either in 
the absence or presence of aureomy- 
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cin or sulfaquinoxaline. In prelimin- 
ary work in our laboratory (Slinger 
and Pepper 1954) the addition of 0.75 
mg. of thioctic acid per pound, to a 
practical turkey starter, resulted in 
a 5% increase in weight. This differ- 
ence did not prove to be significant 
under the conditions employed. How- 
ever, the addition of 5% forage juice 
concentrate gave only slightly more 
response than the thioctic acid. 

This response to grass juice was 
considerably less than we ordinarily 
obtain which may be due to the fact 
that the preparation had been held at 
room temperature for about two 
years. Aureomycin, under these con- 
ditions, gave a highly significant re- 
sponse and thioctic acid gave no re- 
sponse in the presence of aureomy- 
cin, Further work will be necessary 
to determine whether or not a part 
of the unidentified growth factor ac- 
tivity ascribed to alfalfa and grass 
products is due to thioctic acid. 

It has been reported that certain 
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problem. Kemp engineers will be glad to discuss details and tech- 
nical information with you; simply write, wire or phone: C. M. 
KEMP MFG. CO., 405 East Oliver St., Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


INERT GAS GENERATORS 


CARBURETORS + BURNERS + FIRE CHECKS 
METAL MELTING UNITS + ADSORPTIVE 
DRYERS + SINGEING EQUIPMENT 
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“extra” 


to one category of these 
D nutrients —the mineral fraction of 
e y fa Ee a a dehydrated alfalfa. 

The information which is avail- 
able shows that dehydrated alfalfa 
contains an impressive array of min- 
erals which is of importance in 
animal and poultry nutrition, plus 
some others which have not yet 
been shown to be essential in the 
diets of animals or poultry. 

Schrenk and Silker (10) have re- 
ported on the mineral content of a 
number of samples of dehydrated 
alfalfa meal obtained from dehy- 

| drators in Kansas, Nebraska and 
| Missouri. These figures are contained 
in Table 1. 


... a valuable source 
of minerals for 


feed fortification 


By Roy Elrod 
Nutritionist, W. J. Small Company, Division, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


It has long been a practice in the | feeds for several classes of live- 


feed industry to assess the value of | stock and poultry. These “extra” nu- fable 1—Mineral Content of Dehydrated 
dehydrated alfalfa on the basis of | trients in high quality dehydrated al- | Alfalfa Meal ES 
its protein and carotene (pro-vitamin | falfa include important B-complex | “°¢s)"°"' aa 
A) content. However, it is becoming | and fat soluble vitamins (other than Potassiom — 
increasingly apparent that such a | pro-vitamin A), pigmentation fac- Phe 2 oh 0.310 
basis for evaluation does not give | tors (xanthophyll pigments), miner- | Magnesiun 0.310 
full consideration to the long list of | als, including trace minerals and un- | [yon 0.089 
additional nutrients supplied by de- | identified growth and reproduction Manganest H 0047 
hydrated alfalfa which are of definite | factors. It is the purpose of this dis- : retard wert 910087 
cussion to give particular attention *All data reported on dry weight basis. 


value in the proper fortification of 
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You get more than a 
PELLET MILL aft 
SPROUT-WALDRON 


You get many p/us values when you deal 
with your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN. 
He has America’s most advanced line of 
pelleting equipment, with the latest features 
for faster, more economical pelleting. 

You also get on-the-spot 
guidance on all necessary 
auxiliary equipment for a 
complete pelleting installa- 
tion, including the latest, im- 
proved designs of coolers, 
crumbling rolls, shaking 
screens, and weighing and | 
conveying equipment. 

ke 
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for more 


E. STIVERS 


Your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN is 
thoroughly trained to help solve your prob- 
lems. He's practical, sincere, willing, and 
anxious to help you increase your profits 
year after year. And, being one of a team, 
he has access to the accumulated experience 
of the entire Sprout-Waldron sales and en- 
gineering staff. 

Typical of our representatives is T. E. 
Stivers, pictured here. He is a graduate of 
Kansas State College with a degree in Mill- 
ing Technology and was in charge of Mill- 
ing Research with the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany before joining Sprout-Waldron. 

With such men to help you, you're bound 
to buy right at Sprout-Waldron. 


NEW! 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
“JUNIOR ACE” 


Now small feed manu- 
facturers and custom 
mixers can get the 
features of a big mill 
in a small, compact 
unit. This new, swinghead, “Junior Ace” 
has all of the major advantages and features 
of the Pellet Ace, yet it is smaller in size 
and capacity and lower in price. Available 
in 25 and 40 hp. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


PELLET ACE 


Your profit margin on pellet production will increase with PELLET 
ACE...and your pelleting will be quieter, easier, more economical. 

The high-volume, low-power production of PELLET ACE, 
coupled with its low maintenance cost is unequalled in the industry. 
PELLET ACE out-produces any other mill when operating under 
the same horsepower and formula requirements. 

The hinged, quick-opening die case provides quick accessi- 
bility for maintenance operations, for fast die changes, for the 
elimination of plugs, etc. The stainless steel combined feeder and 
conditioner assure better conditioning...are easy to service. 

Power is applied directly to the die through a quiet, V-belt 
drive, This is the simplest, most efficient drive possible. And 
magnetic protection helps save dies and rolls. 

These and many other superior features make PELLET ACE 
outstanding in high capacity...low power consumption...easy, 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
COOLAIRE 


This compact, com- 


bination unit cools, economical maintenance... compactness... accessibility ... flexi- 
cleans, dries, and bility ... durability... and efficiency. It is today’s most modern, 
crumbles. Only one big-capacity pellet mill. ( 


foundation and one 
dsiving arrangement are required. Handles 
pellets of any size. Additional sections may 
be added to match increases in production. 


With PELLET ACE, you'll produce premium-quality pellets 
more profitably. Before you buy any pellet mill, see your SPROUT- 
WALDRON MAN or write for details. 


CRUMBILIZER 


Requires only 10 - 
h.p. and about 12 one 
inches of head room to handle outpu' 
of highest capacity pellet mill. Can 
be installed on the “stream” or in 
combination with a pellet cooler. 
Pull range of sizes and models, 


SPROUT-WALDRONA 
Beit in bling Eguiomene Since (506 
61 LOGAN STREET - MUNCY, PA. @ 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg i, 
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SPECIAL ALFALFA SECTION 


In addition to those listed above, 
other elements have been identified 
in alfalfa (4). Twenty samples of al- 
falfa from Kansas were found to 
have an average zinc content of 35 
ppm. Data from a limited number 
of samples indicated the presence of 
cobalt in alfalfa at a level averag- 
ing 0.2 ppm. In another series of 30 
samples analyzed at the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station the 
molybdenum content averaged 2.6 
ppm. Still other reports indicate that 
alfalfa contains small amounts of 
nickel, strontium, lead and palladium. 


It is recognized that, in the light 
of present knowledge, boron, nickel, 
strontium, lead and palladium are not 
considered to have any importance 
in animal or poultry nutrition, but it 
is well established that the trace 
element boron is essential for opti- 
mum growth of the alfalfa plant. 


Soil Governs Mineral Content 


As is to be expected, the concen- 
tration of some of the mineral ele- 
ments in the alfalfa plant will vary 
according to the fertility status of 
the soil on which the crop is grown. 
Phosphorus, in particular, is quite 
sensitive to the amount of available 
soil phosphorus. Soil fertility also 
influences the yield and composition 
of alfalfa which in turn affects the 
nutritive value of the plant. 

A University of Minnesota report 
(2) indicates that the yield, protein 
and phosphorus content of alfalfa 
generally are increased as a result 
of phosphate fertilization. Proper fer- 
tilization significantly increased the 
cobalt, copper and manganese con- 
tent of alfalfa grown in Utah (4) 
and the fertilized alfalfa resulted in 
improved growth of rabbits. Other 
investigators have shown that the ap- 
plication of potassium fertilizer in- 
creased the content of sugars, dex- 
trins and fat-like materials in al- 
falfa and still others have reported 
that two trace elements, manganese 
and boron, affect the amino acid 
content of the alfalfa plant. 

Workers at the Washington Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station (5) fed 
alfalfa hays with high and low phos- 
phorus content as the major portion 
of the diet for rabbits and observed 
the following effects in rabbits fed 
the low phosphorus hay: significant- 
ly retarded growth, lower mature 
body weight, impaired breeding effi- 
ciency, decreased breaking strength 
of the bones, and abnormal bone 
structure. Thus it is quite apparent 
that the production of quality alfalfa 
products must begin with proper at- 
tention to soil fertility problems. 


Dehydrated alfalfa can be consid- 
ered to be of some importance as a 
source of minerals in the formulation 
of poultry rations, for although it 
does not contribute a large portion 
of the required major minerals, with 
the exception of potassium, it will 
contribute materially to the needed 
amounts of some of the essential 
trace elements. For example, when 
dehydrated alfalfa is included in a 
ration for starting chicks at a level 
of 5%, the alfalfa will supply 65% 
of the needed potassium, 220% of 
the iron, 93% of the copper and 31% 
of the magnesium, but only 8% of 
the required calcium and 1.25% of 
the phosphorus. 


Dehydrated alfalfa will make simi- 
lar contributions to the mineral for- 
tification of swine feeds as it will 
supply (when used at a level of 5%) 
52% of the potassium, 133% of the 
iron and 52% of the copper needed 
in a complete ration for weanling 
pigs. The use of dehydrated alfalfa 
in gestation rations for swine at 
levels of 10 to 15% will permit the 
alfalfa to supply a larger portion 
of the required minerals. 

However, it is in the field of rumi- 
nant nutrition that the mineral con- 
stituents of alfalfa have been shown 
to be of particular value. 

Dehydrated alfalfa or top quality 
unweathered alfalfa hay provide the 
richest sources of calcium of all 
forages and in addition are good 
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Roy Elrod 


sources of phosphorus. When either 
feedstuff makes up a major portion 
of the total feed intake, such as in 
wintering rations for cattle, calves 
or sheep, enough calcium will be 
supplied 
quirements and a substantial amount 
of phosphorus will be provided. It 
is interesting to note here that Cali- 
fornia investigators (8,9) in experi- 
ments with sheep have found the 
phosphorus in alfalfa to have a di- 
gestibility of approximately 94%, in- 
dicating that alfalfa phosphorus has 
a high biological availability 
ruminants 


In recent years, research by rumi- 
nant nutritionists on the utilization | 


of poor quality roughages and high- 
fiber by-product feeds such as corn 
cobs, straw, cottonseed hulls, etc., has 
focused attention on the mineral frac- 
tion of dehydrated alfalfa. In addi- 
tion, some of 
served to demonstrate the rather 
marked nutritional differences be- 
tween high quality and poor quality 
roughages 

In digestibility studies with steers 
fed a corn cob basal ration, Bur- 
roughs and associates (1) found that 
the addition of a water extract of 
dehydrated alfalfa increased the ap- 
parent coefficient of digestibility of 
dry matter in corn cobs from 34.4% 
to 48.9% at the end of a 30-day feed- 
ing period. In other similar digestion 
trials the addition of the ash of de- 
hydrated alfalfa increased the di- 
gestibility of dry matter in corn 
cobs from 38.5% on the basal ration 
to 52.0% on the ash supplemented 
ration (data are average of two tri- 
als). The authors concluded that. 
“The results are interpreted to indi- 
cate the presence of inorganic nutri- 
ents in good quality alfalfa hay or 
meal which are essential to rumen 
microorganisms involved directly in 
roughage digestion.” 

The Ohio investigators (7) then 
carried out feed lot steer fattening 
experiments to determine if the 
beneficial results obtained with al- 
falfa ash in digestion trials would 
have similar effects in the feed lot. 
The ash from 1.75 Ib. dehydrated al- 
falfa meal was added to a basal 
steer fattening ration composed of 
corn and cob meal full-fed, 1.5 Ib. 
soybean oil meal and 2.2 Ib. hay plus 
free access to salt and a mineral 
mixture of two parts steamed bone 
meal, two parts ground limestone and 
one part salt. Cod liver oil was fed 
as a source of vitamin A. 

Another lot of steers was fed the 
basal ration supplemented with a 
complex mineral mixture containing 
trace elements. The feed lot data 
from this 210-day feeding trial are 
summarized in Table 2. 


Table 2 
Alfalfa Trace 
Treatment Control ash minerals 
Av. Initial wt 625 624 630 
Av. final wt 1009 1084 1063 
Av. daily gain... 1.76 2.19 2.07 
Feed/cwt. gain 
(corn & cob meal 
plus SBOM) ... 863 771 802 
Oost/cwt. gain ..$21.31 $19.00 $19.83 


These results show a marked in- 


to meet the animals’ re- | 


for | 


this research has | 


crease in rate and economy of gain 
in the lots of steers fed the basal 
ration supplemented with either de- 
hydrated alfalfa ash or a complex 
mineral mixture which included trace 
minerals. However, the results with 
the complex mineral mixture did not 
equal the results with dehydrated 
alfalfa ash. 


Further Evidence 

Further evidence concerning the 
stimulatory effect of alfalfa minerals 
upon ruminant digestion was report- 
ed by Swift and associates of the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station 
(11). In digestion trials with sheep, 
the digestibility of a corn cob basal 
ration, fed with and without alfalfa 
ash supplementation, was determined. 
Measurements were also made of 
the methane production in the rumen 
and of the energy value of the ex- 
perimental rations. 

Alfalfa ash supplementation in- 
creased the digestibility of all ra- 
tion constituents, particularly of 


crude fiber, for which the increase 
was Statistically significant. The 
TDN value of the ash supplemented 
ration. was increased significantly, 
and the digestible energy was in- 
creased. Methane production in the 
rumen was definitely imcreased by 
ash supplementation. 

The investigators interpreted their 
results to indicate that alfalfa ash 
supplementation increased the rate 
of fermentation in the rumen, which 
resulted in more efficient digestion 
of the ration with the net result 
that a greater amount of energy 
was made available to the animals. 

Research workers at the Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station have 
also studied the influence of the ash 
of alfalfa upon the utilization by 
sheep of poor quality roughages. In 
rather extensive digestion trials basai 
rations containing either corn cobs, 
cottonseed hulls or wheat straw as 
the roughage were tested, with and 
without alfalfa ash supplementation. 
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The addition of alfalfa ash to a 
wheat straw basal ration (13) in- 
creased crude fiber digestibility from 
48.3% to 52.1%, and increases were 
also recorded for the digestibility of 
organic matter, NEE and energy. 
A series of digestion trials involv- 
ing cross-bred wether !ambs (3) was 
conducted by the Oklahoma investi- 
gators to test the effect of various 
mineral supplements on the digest- 
ibility of a corn-cob ration. The low 
ash basal ration which contained 
1.6% minerals and 12.5% protein, 
was composed of ground corn cobs, 
45%; ground yellow corn, 25%; corn 
gluten meal, 20%; corn syrup, 7%; 
corn oil, 3%; plus dicalcium phos- 
phate, iodized salt, cobalt sulfate and 
cod liver oil. This basal ration was 
supplemented with either 35 gm. al- 
falfa ash; a mineral mixture con- 
taining salt, magnesium, potassium, 
copper, manganese, zinc and iron; 
or a “synthetic” alfalfa ash made up 


PACAL HEAT-TREATED HAMMERMILL CLUSTERS 


are the result of research and experimentation on the part of 
Paper-Calmenson’s engineers and metallurgists who specialize 
in the design and use of abrasion steels. That’s the reason be- 
hind mill operator’s reports that Pacal Hammermills run up 
to 10 times longer and double the life of screens. 


Manufactured under a patented process, Pacal Hammer 
Clusters give an improved grind because the hard-faced tip 
hammers produce efficient cutting action. With each revolution 
of the mill the cutting edges are kept sharpened by an under- 
cutting of the facing plate. Clusters are positively spaced and 
backed with the entire weight of each hammer in the cluster. 
Down time is lessened because re-grouping is unnecessary. 

* Hommer clusters ore exclusively 
PACAL'S...U.S. Patent No. 2607538 
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IF YOU HAVE A GRINDING 
OR PULVERIZING PROBLEM 


 Paecal’s Engineering Department can 
assist 
partie 
size and make of your mill and the 
product you grind. Get this free tech- 
nical analysis without obligation. Call 
or write now to find out how you can 
get a better grind and make a better 
profit too! 
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to simulate the mineral constituents 
of alfalfa. 

It was found that the apparent 
digestion of organic matter and 
crude fiber was significantly in- 
creased by the addition of either al- 
falfa ash or synthetic alfalfa ash 
and digestion of other ration frac- 


tions was also increased, but not sig- | 
nificantly in all cases. The natural 


alfalfa ash gave somewhat better 
results than the synthetic ash. Sup- 
plementation of the basal ration with 
the mineral mixture containing salt, 
potassium, magnesium and commonly 
used trace minerals had no influence 
on condition or behavior of the ani- 
mals and there was no improvement 
in ration digestibility. 

In further studies with a cotton- 
seed hull basal ration (12) certain 
minerals were omitted from the “syn- 
thetic” alfalfa ash in an attempt to 
determine the particular element(s) 


CONVEYORS - BUCKET 


in natural alfalfa ash responsible 
for increased utilization of cotton- 
seed hulls. When iron or copper was 
omitted from the ration, a growth 
depression occurred; however, growth 
depression was greatest when iron 
was omitted. The omission of cobalt, 
magnesium, manganese or zinc in- 
dividually caused no growth depres- 
sion. Omission of molybdenum gave 
divergent results in two trials. 
Feed lot fattening trials with lambs 
were also conducted by the Okla- 
homa researchers (14). In one ex- 
periment the addition of alfalfa ash 
to a ration of 50% cottonseed hulls 
and 50% grains increased gains 23% 
and feed efficiency 32%. Another se- 
ries of two lamb-feeding trials was 
conducted, using a basal ration com- 
posed of cottonseed hulls, 35%; 
ground yellow corn, 49.5%; cotton- 
seed meal, 


Most People Prefer 
CALUMET CUPS 


Wy, 


Important features: Designed with 
the logarithmic curve, conforms to 


the natural flow of grain, made of | 


heavy-gauge steel to stand the 
wear and shock. Order through 
your jobber or direct to B. I. Weller 
Company, 327 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Mlinois. 
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12.4%; dicalcium phos- | 


phate, 2.40%; salt, 0.50%, and vita- 
min A and D oil, 0.20%. The first 
trial which involved six lots of nine 


lambs each, fed for 70 days, is sum- | 


marized in Table 3. 


Table 3 
Av. daily Lb. feed/Ib. 

gain gain 
Basal ‘nee 0.45 8.3 
Alfalfa meal, 8.5%.. 0.54 8.2 
Alfalfa ash, 0.8% 0.53 7.9 
Molasses, 8.5% .... 0.51 8.3 
Molasses ash, 0.8% 0.42 9.2 

Alfalfa and molasses 
ash CD 0.57 7.8 


Similar results were obtained in a 
second trial, and the authors com- 
mented: “Alfalfa meal improved 


lamb performance although it was | 


added at the expense of corn, thus 
lowering the energy content of the 
ration.” It was observed that the 
basal-fed lambs sorted out the grain, 
leaving the cottonseed hulls, while 


the supplemented rations were read- | 


ily consumed, indicating that the 
supplements were contributing in- 
organic elements necessary for the 
utilization of cottonseed hulls. 

In another Oklahoma experiment 
with lambs, designed to determine 
the effect df the ration on vitamin 
synthesis in the rumen of sheep (6), 
it was found that supplementation of 
a corn cob ration with alfalfa ash 
promoted increased synthesis of ribo- 
flavin, nicotinic acid and pantothenic 
acid by rumen microorganisms. 


Contains Needed Elements 


Thus, it is clearly evident from the 
above described research that the 
mineral fraction of dehydrated al- 
falfa contributes inorganic elements 
which are required by rumen micro- 
organisms for efficient utilization of 
poor quality roughages. No doubt 
this mineral response is an impor- 
tant reason for the excellent results 
obtained when dehydrated alfalfa is 
added to practical rations for rumi- 
nants. 

It is expected that feed manufac- 
turers will become increasingly aware 


_ forages and in addition are good 
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of the advisability of including de- 
hydrated alfalfa in manufactured 
supplements for beef cattle and sheep 
as a means of insuring top perform- 
ance from their feeds which are used 
to supplement roughages of all kinds 
and of widely varying quality. 
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These results show a marked in- 
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SPECIAL ALFALFA SECTION 


Dehydrated Alfalfa Research 
... the 1955 record 


The American Dehydrators Assn. 
has now completed the seventh year 
of an organized program of research. 
The general aim of the association is 
to find ways and means of producing 
the most nutritious dehydrated al- 
falfa in abundant quantities at the 
lowest possible cost and in the form 
most convenient for the user. To help 
the association along this path, the 
Alfalfa Research Council was formed 


in 1949, and the council has been the | 


guiding hand in directing the spend- 
ing of the association’s research funds. 
The sole function of this council is to 
guide and advise the association on 
research, scientific and technical ques- 


tions applying to dehydrated alfalfa. | 


In the seven years since 1949, the 
American Dehydrators Assn. has ap- 
propriated research funds 
$200,000, of which $175,000 has now 
been spent or assigned. 


totaling | 


Every precaution is taken to spend 


these funds prudently on practical re- 


search applying to the production and | 


use of dehydrated alfalfa. In general 
the association has tried to support 
investigations at state experiment 
stations which might not be con- 
ducted with public funds or to supple- 
ment public funds to get data and 
information which might not be ob- 
tained otherwise. 

The membership of the American 
Dehydrators Assn. has had the firm 
belief that only through such a pro- 
gram of research could the alfalfa 
dehydrating industry expect to attain 
its full potential growth and impor- 
tance in the feed and livestock indus- 


tries. The projects which are cur- | 


rently being financed by the Ameri- 
can Dehydrators Assn. through re- 
search grants are as follows: 


1. Increasing nutritive value and 
palatability of dehydrated al- 
falfa by manipulating of har- 
vesting intervals. 

This research is being sponsored at 
the University of California, College 
of Agriculture, under the supervision 
of Dr. J. H. Myers of the animal hus- 
bandry department, Dr. F. H. Kratzer 
of the poultry husbandry department 
and Luther Jones of the agronomy 
department. The purpose of this in- 
vestigation is to determine what stage 
of growth of alfalfa will produce for- 
age of the highest nutritive value 
commensurate with the maximum 
yield of nutrients per acre. Previous 
investigations have only scratched 
the surface in this type of study of 
alfalfa or other roughages. 

It has been shown that lignin, cellu- 
lose and hemicellulose are not utilized 
by the simple stomach animals even 
though they may disappear to a cer- 
tain extent in the digestive tract. 
Cellulose and hemicellulose are uti- 
lized by ruminants but their utiliza- 
tion is influenced to a very great ex- 
tent by the lignin content of the 
roughage. 


ALFALASS 


35°% Molasses Impregnated 

in 1/8 or 4 inch Alfalfa Meal 
A cheaper source of molasses for 
mixers who do not have molasses 
mixing equipment. 


Sun-cured 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Va Inch and Fine Ground 


Bagged and Bulk 
Carlots and Trucklots 


Valley Alfalfa Milling Co. 


Anoka, Minn. 


Preliminary results of this Cali- 
fornia study suggest that the greatest 
nutritive value of alfalfa is before 
60% bud. The greatest decrease of 
nutritive value is between 50% bud 
and 10% bloom, after which the de- 
crease is more gradual. Nothing is 
gained from allowing alfalfa to ma- 
ture past the 10% bloom from the 
standpoint of total yield over the 
season. 


2. The. utilization of artificially 
dehydrated alfalfa as a feed 
for dairy cattle. 

This study is being sponsored at the 
University of Connecticut, College of 
Agriculture, under the supervision of 
Dr. H. D. Eaton. The objectives are 
to determine the relative utilization 


) bY the dairy calf of carotene from 
dehydrated alfalfa and of vitamin A 
| from the dry carrier when each is 
| fed at medium to high levels of in- 
| take. A second objective is to deter- 
| mine the utilization of body stores of 

carotene by calves fed different levels 
| of carotene from dehydrated alfalfa. 
| This work has only recently started, 
| being initiated in July, 1955. 


This project is being sponsored at 
the University of Illinois, College of 
Agriculture, under the supervision of 
Drs. H. M. Scott and R. G. Hamsen. 
Work at the Illinois station has con- 
sistently demonstrated that alfalfa 
contains a factor that is required for 


3. Unidentified growth factors in — 
alfalfa. 
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chick growth. The factor does not ap- 
pear to be one that is already recog- 
nized as being required and is not 
the same as unidentified growth fac- 
tors in whey, liver, distillers dried 
solubles or fish products. Corn and 
soybean rations as well as purified 
diets are improved by alfalfa supple- 
mentation. Previous work has shown 
that there is considerable variation 
between samples of alfalfa meal, both 
with respect to growth stimulating 
and growth inhibiting properties. This 
project is investigating the possi- 
bility that the concentration of both 
the growth stimulating and growth 
inhibiting factors may be related to 
the stage of maturity at which the 
alfalfa is cut. 


4. Dehydrated alfalfa marketing 
study. 

This project is being sponsored at 
Kansas State College under the super- 
vision of Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, 
assisted by William E. Cathcart and 

(Continued on page 17a) 


BRINGS TO THE 


PAPER MFG. COMPANY 


BAG CORPORATION 


its unlimited supply of a wide variety of papers for the prompt 
production and delivery of Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks. 


NOW Reymond, as a wholly owned and integrated oper- 
ation, has the outstanding advantage of Albemarle’s vast 
paper manufacturing resources from forest to the finest 


Multiwall Kraft Paper, including specialty papers such as 
asphalt laminated, colored kraft, creped kraft, waxed kraft, 
and wet-strength paper. 


BAG CORPORATION, Middletown, Ohio 
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PROFIT 


STARRING : 


AUREOMYCIN 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE ; a each 22 minutes of sound and 
H ; H "> full color — have been the two 
for chickens, turkeys, pigs and dairy calves 
in the farm field. Nearly a million 
farmers have seen them! 


And they’re still going strong — 
packing in customers — selling 
customers on the profit value 

of AUREOMYCIN in preventing 
disease and increasing growth in 
chickens, turkeys, pigs and 


W dairy calves. 
| Have you ever shown these 
as a “double feature”? 


Why not make plans now to do 


—and get the benefit 
|  ofselling ideas that keep bringing 
incustomers? Many feed 


manufacturers have discovered 
STARRING ' _ that showing these movies leads 
toBIGGER FEED SALES! 


AUREOMYCIN 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 
for broilers 


Fine (heivicats 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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The farmer's daughter 
that one of the... 


PAPROCO 


West Coast Condensed 


FISH SOLUBLES 


with 
Fish Glandular Hydrolysate added 


The UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTOR (S) 


Practical feeding experience has proved that a basal ration fortified with PAPROCO West 
Coast Condensed Fish Solubles (with fish glandular hydrolysate added) stimulates growth 
in both poultry and swine exceeding that from the same basal ration with only known 
animal protein factors added. These unidentified growth factors provide the extra punch 
in your feeds which mean satisfied customers and increased profits for you. PAPROCO gives 
| you the following plus factors: 


oh Unidentified Growth Factor(s) oh Breeding “Carry Over” Factor 


ae B-12 and all known B-Complex Vitamins > Manufactured by Lassen Process 


densed Fish en a Amino Acids from Fish Protein + Double Screened to remove Excess Solids 
oco Con \vent extracted soy 4 by 
so nufacture 
+ Essential Trace Minerals op Assured Year ‘Round Supply 


APR 
ma 
H osphate minerel es no heat 


Complete analysis of amino acids, vitamins and mineral content available on request 


Write for descriptive booklet! 


SELEY CO. 
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John H. McCoy, of the department 
of agricultural economics. The work 
undertaken in this project is to ob- 
tain information relative to market- 
ing and storage practices, price 
trends and utilization of dehydrated 
alfalfa. The study also covers pref- 
erences for dehydrated alfalfa by feed 
manufacturers and livestock feeders. 


Information developed in this study 
would be used as a basis for orderly 
marketing of dehydrated alfalfa, 
which would do much to stabilize the 
industry and provide a continuing 
market for the product. The project 
is still under way. Some of the pre- 
liminary material has already been 
printed and some portions were sum- 
mar.:ed in articles by Dr. Schruben 
in Feedstuffs Jan. 30, 1954, Jan. 22, 
1955, and Sept. 17, 1955. It is ex- 
pected that the program will be com- 
pleted this year. 


5. Soil fertility in relation to the 
production of alfalfa for dehy- 
dration. 

This project is being sponsored at 
the University of Nebraska under the 
supervision of Dr. Robert L. Fox of 
the department of agronomy. This is 
the fourth year of the project and a 
number of findings have been re- 
ported in progress statements since 
the initiation of the study in 1952. 
The study is being conducted in the 
Platte Valley of Nebraska. Much in- 
formation has been developed on fac- 
tors affecting the growth of the al- 
falfa plant. 

Appreciable root activity of alfalfa 
has been demonstrated in the soil at 
great depth and the importance of 
this region increases as its tempera- 
ture rises late in the growing season 
and as moisture becomes depleted in 
the surface soil. 

There is a considerable variation 
in phosphorus content of alfalfa as a 
result of phosphorus fertilization and 
soil differences. Correction of sulfur 
deficiencies increases the protein and 
carotene content of alfalfa. Phos- 
phorus fertilization has little effect 
on the carotene content even where 
yields are increased. In these tests, 
nitrogen fertilization failed to sig- 
nificantly influence the yield or com- 
position of alfalfa, while potassium 
fertilization influenced the composi- 
tion but not the yield of alfalfa. 


6. Dehydrated alfalfa 
alfalfa ha otein su 
ments for beef calves. 

This project is being sponsored at 

Oklahoma A&M College, with Dr. 
L. S. Pope as project leader. This is 
a three-year study and will be com- 
pleted this year. One of the prelimi- 
nary results reported indicated that 
dehydrated alfalfa meal could replace 
one half of cottonseed meal in a 
winter steer ration without affecting 
the daily gains of the steers. There 
was no appreciable difference in feed 
required per hundredweight gain or 
cost per hundredweight. 


7. Nutritional value of dehydrated 
alfalfa meal as a source of un- 
identified factors in breeder ra- 
tions for turkey hens. 

This project is being sponsored at 
Texas A&M College under the super- 
vision of Dr. J. R. Couch. The project 
was completed last year. In previous 
findings it had been determined that 
the inclusion of 5%*dehydrated al- 
falfa meal in an all-vegetable protein 
diet containing vitamin B. increased 
hatchability of chicken eggs. In this 
study with turkeys, fertility was 
found to be increased when dehy- 
drated alfalfa leaf meal was added 
in the presence or absence of Bu, 
which suggests that the alfalfa con- 
tains an unidentified factor necessary 


for hatchability and Sexsibty in tur- 
keys as well. 

Hatchability of eggs autas the 
last six weeks of the test was in- 
creased 23.3% by the substitution of 
dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal for an 
equivalent amount of soybean oil 
meal and ground milo. When alfalfa 


- was fed with condensed fish solubles 


as a supplement to the basal diet, a 
still further increase was obtained. 
In all groups in which alfalfa was 
fed with condensed fish solubles, the 
hatchability increase ranged from 
31% to 50% over that obtained with 
the basal group for the last six-week 
period of the test. 


8. Vitamin E in chick rations. 
This investigation is being spon- 
sored at the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation, with Dr. Phillip 
H. Derse as project leader. The object 
of the study is to determine the 
availability to the chick of vitamin E 
in dehydrated alfalfa. A preliminary 
(Continued on page 22a) 
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Dehydrating Co. 


Reground Pellet Greased Meal—Granules— 
Pellet Meal—Regular Meal and Pellets 


All new, modern mill with gas storage and modern 


“Good Earth makes it better” 


Cc. E. ARNOLD, Manager 


ARCO 


Lake Park, lowa 


Manufacturers of 


blending facilities 


HAMMERMILL 


FIRST FOR YOU 


WITH 


FF 
De OREN 
ALFALFA MILLS, lnc. 


COVER 


PATENTS PENDING 


Fan 
HOUSING 
—— 


MOTOR 


For More Profitable Custom Grinding 
Write us for the Complete Bryant 


Double-Duty Story — We'll 
Send You a Copy 


ury 


Bryont Leads With Advanced Hammermill Engineering 


You grind faster - better and make 
more profit when you have full 
capacity. And you'll have that full 
capacity with a Bryant, because 
there is never any choking or 
plugging with the exclusive “straight- 
through-air-flow” design. The feed 
moves through the mill in a straight 
line — no air power lost from 

pulling the feed around corners. 
Feed is discharged directly into the 
eye of the fan through a large opening 
(16-1/4” on a 18” mill) which allows 
full use of the air power for taking 
the ground material away from the 
screen and out through the fan. 
Drawing at left shows “straight- 
through-air-flow” design, just 
another of the many advanced 
engineering features in the Bryant 
Double-Duty Hammermill. 


HAMMERMILL 


BRYANT ENGINEERING CO. 
1514 10th Ave. Port Huron, Mich. 
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Californians Map Fight Against 
Destructive Spotted Alfalfa Aphid 


New Plan 


SPEEDY 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO- 


Here’s how it works. Send us your samples 
air mail today. The samples arrive at Kansas City, 
the central air hub of the nation, a few hours later 
and are delivered to our laboratories just a half 
mile from the airport. We run your tests promptly 
and results go back to you by air the day received. 
We pay air mail cost. We credit your account with 
cost of this air transportation up to 4 oz. per 
sample. 


DOTY LABORATORIES 
JUST A FEW HOURS 
FROM YOU —— 


* 


ARE YOU LOCATED IN ANY OF THESE STATES: 


Arizona Illinois Michigan North Dakota South Dakota 
Arkansas Indiana Minnesota Ohio Tennessee 
California lowa Montana Oklahoma Texas 
Colorado Kansas Nebraska Oregon Washington 
Idaho Louisiana New Mexico Pennsylvania Wisconsin 


There is direct air service to Kansas City from all of these 
states. You are just a few hours away. 


Doty Laboratories service is fast, accurate and economical. 
One of the best equipped cereal laboratories in America with 
all the latest modern equipment and a skilled staff with an 
understanding of alfalfa problems. 
laboratory. 


A recognized referee 


TRY THE NEW AIR SERVICE ON 
YOUR FIRST NEW CROP SAMPLES 
—SEE HOW SMOOTH IT WORKS 


Write for Free Packet Supply of Handy 
Sample Envelopes for Mailing 
No Charge 


DOTY 
Technical 
Laboratories 


8 West 9th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Members: 
American Dehydrators Assn. 
Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn. 


AIR SERVICE 


ON ALFALFA ANALYSES 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL. — Cali- 
fornia’s $125,000,000 alfalfa hay in- 
dustry faces another gloomy season 
because of spotted alfalfa aphid in- 
festation, but growers don’t show any 
indications of throwing in the towel. 


This observation was made by Dr. 


Ray Smith, University of California 


entomologist, speaking at the Central 
California Agricultural Forum in 
Bakersfield, Cal., recently. 

He said May through September 
would be critical months, estimating 


| that $6,000,000 would be spent in 


control work during the coming 
season. 

Asked if the aphid problem might 
cause sharp reductions in alfalfa 
planting, Dr. Smith said definitely 
not. 

He said the general feeling is that 
alfalfa can be produced despite the 
aphid if “growers use proper and 
timely control measures.” 

Dr. Smith and a fellow entomolo- 
gist, J. E. Swift, said without con- 
trol measures the aphid could destroy 
half the state’s crop. “But of course 
there will be control, and it can be 
99% effective as well as reasonable 
in cost.” 

The spotted alfalfa aphid, former- 
ly called the yellow clover aphid, 
has marched northward through Cal- 
ifornia with devastating suddenness. 
First found in New Mexico in 1954 
—originally from India, some au- 
thorities think —the aphid spread 
through southern California that 
summer. By summer 1955 the aphid 
menaced San Joaquin Valley, particu- 
larly Kern County, the No. 1 certified 
alfalfa seed producing district in the 
nation. 

As a result, every major alfalfa 
county is now under attack by the 
tiny pest. 

What about control measures? 

Malathion and parathion are best, 


the forum assembly was told. Mala- 
thion sprayed by air costs about $3.40 
an acre. Parathion costs from $1 an 
acre by ground to $2.70 by air. Dusts 
are not advisable because of drift 
to neighboring fields where cows and 
other animals may be pastured, the 
forum was told. 

Community effort is vital, the en- 
tomologists warn. If Jones does a 
good spray job on his ranch and 
Smith, his neighbor, neglects his field 
or big patches along his fence, aphids 
will ramble back in very shortly. 

The growers were told that even- 
tually natural enemies may stop the 
aphid. Ladybird beetles naturally 
present in fields sometimes give good 
control, but there is no evidence that 
the release of ladybird beetles 
brought down from the mountains is 
effective. 

Meanwhile a fungus found near 
San Diego, Cal., last summer offers 
some hope as a biological weapon, 
particularly under humid conditions. 
This fungus virtually wiped out 
spotted alfalfa aphids in some fields 
there. 

Another method of attack is to find 
alfalfa varieties that resist the aphid. 
Lahontan is one of these. Spotted 
aphids simply do not reproduce on 
Lahontan, for reasons yet unex- 
plained. 

Besides killing the lower leaves 
of alfalfa plants, the aphid covers 
plants with honeydew in which a 
black fungus grows. Plant destruc- 
tion has ranged up to 60% in some 
untreated stands. 

In addition to reduction of yields 
and the lowering of quality, the aphid 
also affects the palatability and feed- 
ing value of alfalfa. Chemical anal- 
yses have shown that protein content 
of severely damaged hay may be 
reduced by more than 5% while pig- 
ment reduction may exceed 40%. 
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Northern Grown Alfalfa 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
BIG SKY DEHY, INC. 


NORTH DAKOTA - 


GRANVILLE 


COMPLETE CROP CONTROL 
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Choice Hammermills 
for Alfalfa Processing 


Whether you want to grind pellets, 
dehydrated alfalfa, sun-cured alfalfa, 
or what-have-you, you can expect 
exceptionally good results with a Jacobson hammermill. By manu- 
facturing a variety of hammermills, Jacobson is able to assure each 
customer of exactly the right combination of characteristics for the 
specific job. 


Built into each Jacobson hammermill are high capacity with low 
maintenance and operating costs. Profitable operation is easy with 
a Jacobson. Ask other Dehydrators who already own Jacobson 
equipment -— names furnished on request. 


2424 AJACS Z NO. 8 UNIVERSAL 


Two tip speeds and many 
other features, in combinations to 
handle any grinding requirements. 


SEE YOUR JACOBSON SALES ENGINEER 
AT THE ALFALFA DEHYDRATORS CONVENTION 


Over 46 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


ACOBSON WORKS 


1090 TENTH AVENUE S£.—DEPT. M 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


by . 
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Recent Developments Concerning 


Utilization 


of Alfalfa 


Carotenoids by Chicks 


By Roy Elrod 


Nutritionist, W. J. Small Company, Division, Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 


Dehydrated alfalfa has long been 
considered an excellent source of the 
carotenoids carotene and xantho- 
phylls for use in poultry rations. The 
carotene, or more correctly, the beta- 
carotene of dehydrated alfalfa serves 
as a source of vitamin A activity for 
poultry as it is efficiently converted 
into vitamin A in the intestinal tract 
of the bird. 

The function of the xanthophyll 
pigments of alfalfa is considerably 
different in that these pigments have 


no direct nutritional value, but in- 
stead are deposited in the shanks and 
just beneath the skin of broilers to 
give an attractive yellow color to the 
dressed carcass. Well-pigmented birds 
are generally preferred by consumers 
in many areas, with the result that 
the adequacy of pigmentation factors 
is an important consideration in the 
formulation of broiler feeds. 


The commonly used sources of xan- 


thophyll for use in feeds include de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal, yellow corn, 


corn gluten meal and commercial 


xanthophyll concentrates. 


In the practical feeding of broilers 
it has been observed that pigmenta- 
tion effects from a ration may vary 
considerably. This variability in the 
degree of pigmentation obtained in 
broilers has been shown to be due to 
several factors, which include health 
of the birds, breed and strain of birds, 
ration composition, and possible loss 
or deterioration of the pigments in 
the feed and/or in the intestinal tract 
of the bird. 

How, then, is it possible for the 
feed formulator to be reasonably sure 
that his feed will produce satisfac- 
tory pigmentation in the birds to 
which it is to be fed? 

In answer to this question, there is 
evidence from recent research which 
indicates that it is possible to obtain 
the desired pigmentation through 
proper attention to ration formula- 
tion. In healthy birds of the yellow- 
skinned breeds, probably the most 
important factor affecting pigmenta- 


quality production. 


— 


FORSTER ALFALFA SEPARATOR 


Forster Alfalfa Separator is in 


The 


demand wherever the protein of 
finished product is controlled by sepa- 
rating out the very high quality meal 
or by removing the low protein, high 


fiber stem meal. 


me 


FORSTER CONTINUOUS MIXER AND OILER 


Blend and add oil or grease to your alfalfa in one 
operation with the new Forster continuous blender 


FORSTER EQUIPMENT 


Forster Engineering and Forster Equip- 
ment help any dehydrator produce a 
better product. Forster machines help 
control cost and build sales through 


the 


and dresser. Controls moisture content, blends as 


it dresses and applies oil and grease as it dresses 
Suppress dust the modern way. Pays for itself in 


six months. 


Installation of elevating, collecting and bulk loading equip- 
ment in a modern alfalfa blending plant which was engineered 
and built by Forster—a “turnkey” job. 


(15 to 125 H.P.) 


FORSTER HAMMER MILL is known the 
world over for efficient operation and long 
life. Built to do rugged jobs. 


Write for complete details of 
Forster Machines and Engineering Service 


FORSTER MANUFACTURING CTURING COMP 


| alfalfa meal, 
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tion is the adequacy of pigment 
sources in the ration. Although yel- 
low corn is a good source of xan- 
thophyll when used as the primary 
energy source in broiler rations, gen- 
erally it alone will not produce satis- 
factory pigmentation. Further supple- 
mentation with xanthophyll-rich in- 
gredients such as dehydrated alfalfa 
meal, corn gluten meal or commercial 
xanthophyll concentrates is neces- 
sary. 

However, because of supply prob- 
Jems and the current emphasis on in- 
creased energy levels in broiler feeds, 
corn gluten meal has been reduced 
in amount or completely eliminated 
from formulas, making it imperative 
that the supplemental pigments be 
adequately supplied from other 
sources. 

Richest Source 


Dehydrated alfalfa meal, which is 
the richest source of xanthophyll 
among all commonly used feedstuffs, 
can be quite advantageously utilized 
to provide the required supplemental 
pigment. 

Although commercial xanthophyll 
concentrates are available, it has 
been reported recently that such 
products may be unsatisfactory due 
to poor stability and ineffectiveness 


in producing the desired degree of 
pigmentation in broilers. Research 
workers of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Livingston and _ asso- 
ciates (1), reported that xanthophyll 


concentrates prepared from corn, let- 
tuce or alfalfa were unstable when 
stored alone or incorporated in com- 
mercial broiler feed. 

One such concentrate from alfalfa 
which had been saponified during its 
preparation, retained only 26% or 
less of its initial xanthophyll content 
when added at levels from 0.25% to 
10% to two commercial broiler feeds 
stored at 25° C. (77° F.) for four 
months. Other concentrates from 
corn, lettuce and alfalfa retained only 
from 25 to 37% of their original 
xanthophyll content when incorpo- 
rated into a commercial broiler feed 
at levels 0.25% or 1% and stored at 
25° C. for four months. . 

In contrast, dehydrated alfalfa 
meal] retained 64% of its xanthophyll 
content during a similar storage 
period. These workers also demon- 
strated that the stability of the xan- 
thophyll in the concentrates and in 
dehydrated alfalfa could be markedly 
improved by the addition of either 
animal! fat or an antioxidant (San- 
toquin - 6 - ethoxy - 1,2 - dihydro- 
2,2,4 - trimethylquinoline) or a com- 
bination of both. 

Further evidence concerning the 
effectiveness of different pigment 
sources and the influence of the anti- 
oxidant DPPD upon pigmentation has 
been reported by Wilgus (3). In this 
research, dehydrated alfalfa meal, 
yellow corn and three xanthophyll 
concentrates were tested with and 
without added DPPD in a pigment- 
low basal ration containing white 
corn. In all comparisons, rations con- 
taining 2.5 or 5% dehydrated alfalfa 
meal resulted in marked increases in 
the amount of pigment deposited in 
the skin taken from the toe webs of 
the birds as compared with the basal 
ration alone: or the basal supple- 
mented with either of the three xan- 
thophyll concentrates. The presence 
of 0.0125% DPPD roughly doubled 
the concentration of pigments in the 
web skin of the broilers. 


Effective Ration 


The author concluded that “The 
pigment supplements tested, dehy- 
drated lettuce meal and two different 
xanthophyll concentrates, were of no 
pronounced value in improving pig- 
mentation in this experiment.” It was 
further concluded that a combination 
of 30% yellow corn, 5% dehydrated 
and 0.0125% DPPD 
could be expected to give satisfactory 
pigmentation even if one half of the 
yellow corn is replaced with a non- 
pigmented grain such as kafir grains 
or white corn. 


Research workers at the Storrs, 
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Ve ASK THE ONE WHO EATS THE FEEDS THAT USE 


MERRY MIXER 
| DEHVORATED ALLALLA 


\ GREENULES 


‘Ah tell yuh, a Nebraska feedlot is no place Si 

. for a life-lovin’ Texas Hereford like me! ™ 
Take De-Hy, for example; Ah cain’t leave it 
alone. And the more De-Hy these high- 
steppin’, beef-hungry feed manufacturers 
put in our feed supplements, the faster our 
daily gains! That jest ain’t healthy for US— 
with the stockyards so closeby! And con- 
fidentially, when that De-Hy is MERRY 
MIXER, we're up to slaughter weight be- 
fore you can say: MERRY MIXER Dehydrated 
Alfalfa Greenules.” 


MERRY MIXER Dehydrated Alfalfa Greenules 
are processed with you, the manufacturer, in mind! It’s 

freer flowing ... surprisingly dust-free ... 

offers better dispersion ...and is more uniform in texture. 
Altogether, a richer dehydrated alfalfa—tailor-made 

for YOUR feed requirements. Phone us or 

write for full details and prices! ant 
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Conn., Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion (2) have also reported that the 
addition of an antioxidant (DPPD) 
to experimental broiler rations con- 


sistently increased the deposition of | 


xanthophyll in the skin of broilers. 
There still remains a need for fur- 


ther research on the availability and | 


utilization of pigments from various 
sources and the effects of antioxi- 
dants and animal fats. However, the 
information available at the present 
time indicates that satisfactory pig- 
mentation can be obtained from the 
use in broiler rations of an adequate 
level (3-5%) of a high quality dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal in combination 
with yellow corn, and that at least 
one antioxidant, DPPD, aids mate- 
rially in enhancing broiler pigmen- 
tation. 
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DEHYDRATED ALFALFA RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 17a) 


| summary of progress reports that ex- 


cellent availability was indicated in 
the results of the experiment. 

These eight projects are the ones 
that are currently being financed by 
the funds of the American Dehydra- 
tors Assn. The amount involved in the 


grants made this year is approxi- 
mately $21,000. 
Before the annual meeting of the 


association, a progress report of each 
of the above projects will be sub- 
mitted by the investigators to the re- 
search council. These will be reviewed 
and studied by the ADA research 
council. At the same time the group 
will study applications for grants for 
new projects. These applications are 
to be accompanied by an outline of 
the project, its objectives and methods 
of operation 


Dr. L. E. Card, head of the animal 
science department of the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, is chairman of 

Alfalfa Research Council. Other 


members of the council are as follows: 
Dr. H. J. Almquist, director of re- 
search, the Grange Co., Modesto, 


Cal.; Dr. H. Ernest Bechtel, director, 
Larro Research Farm, General Mills, 
Inc., Indianola, Iowa; Dr. W. M. Bee- 
son, professor of animal husbandry, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; 
Dr. H. R. Bird, chairman, department 
of poultry husbandry, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; Dr. L. C. Cun- 


| ningham, professor of farm manage- 


ment, Cornell University, Ithaca, 


| N.Y.; Roy C. Elrod, nutritionist, the 


W. J. Small Co. Division, Archer- 


| Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis; Dr. 


E. F. Frolik, chairman, department 
of agronomy, University of Nebraska, 


Lincoln; Dr. H. O. Graumann, re- 
search agronomist, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md.; Dr. 


George O. Kohler, Cerophyl Labora- 
tories, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.; Gor- 


don Lindl, engineer, Arnold Dryer 
Division of Heil Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Dr. Ray Thompson, alfalfa section, 


Western Utilization Research, USDA, 
Albany, Cal.; H. C. Schaefer, man- 
ager, nutrition research laboratory, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, secre- 
tary of the council. 
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BO% of All Dehydrated altalte 


is produced in ARD Ri = tea Dehydrators 


Why are Ardrier Dehydrators preferred throughout 
the industry for alfalfa and other products? 
Exclusive three-pass drum provides three-stage 
drying in a single, compact unit. 
Compound flights on both surfaces of inner and 


intermediate drums provide . 


product to drying medium .. . increased capacity . . . 
reduced outlet air temperature .. . 
sumption per ton of water evaporated . . 
assurance of highest 


of surging within the drum... 


quality and maximum uniformity in moisture and color. = 

1956 models have the further advantages of . = 
improved furnace for oil, gas or combination fuels . . . 
electric controls . . . gas electric-ignition . . . 
one-piece drum drive with heavy-duty drive chain... 


unit-driven conveyor. 


Let us know the products you’re interested in 
drying, and we'll help you to do it most efficiently. 


WRITE, WIRE, or CALL The HEIL Co., Milwaukee 


Made by 


THE HEIL Co. 


ideal exposure of 


reduced fuel con- = 
. elimination = 


Cooked Blood 
Corn Cob Meal 


Antibiotic Residues 
Apple Pomace 
Beet Pulp 

Brewers’ Grains 
Canning Company 


APPLICATIONS OF 


ARDRIER bDehydrators 


Garbage Tankage 
Grain By-products 
Humus 

Leafy Drug Plants 
Packing House 


By-products By-products 
= Carrots Potatoes, Sweet and White 
= Cattle Manure Poultry Manure 
improved = Citrus Waste Sages 
Composts Sawdust 


Sludges, Vacuum-filtered 
Sugar Cane Bagasse 


Crab Scrap Tomato Pomace 
z Distillers’ Grains Wet Corn Miller's 
= Feathers By-products 
ARD-61 Fish Meal Wood By-products 


= 
= 


ARNOLD DRYER COMPANY 


Dept. 7216, 3072 West Montana Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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_ SPECIAL ALFALFA SECTION 
Northern Seedmen 

To Battle West for 
Alfalfa Markets 


RAPID CITY, S.D. A doubled 
advertising budget to meet the com- 
petition of West Coast alfalfa seed 
competition was approved here re- 
cently by the Northern Seedmen’s 
Assn. Some 40 members of the asso- 
ciation from the north central tier 
of states attended the meeting. 

Louis Bober, a Rapid City seed 
dealer, said that the northern states 
are faced with the tremendous pro- 
duction of certified seed varieties in 
California and the West Coast states 

“They now produce 40 to 60% of 
the total alfalfa seed in the U.S. We 
are no longer holding our markets. 
The coast production of alfalfa has 
pushed prices so low that production 
of alfalfa seed is not-a very profitable 
enterprise for our farmers or seed- 
men,” Mr. Bober said. 

To counteract the West Coast com- 
petition, Mr. Bober’ urged, among 
other things, an intensified advertis- 
ing program and production and cer- 
tification of new varieties. 

Price of alfalfa seed this year has 
averaged between 15 and 20¢ Ib., de- 
pending on quality and time of sale, 
it was stated at the meeting. Last 
year it sold for about 34¢. The high 
was in 1951 when farmers paid an 
average of 60¢ lb. for certified alfalfa 
seed. 

During the meeting, Dr. M. W. 
Adams, plant scientist at South Da- 
kota State College, Brookings, re- 
viewed characteristics of various cer- 
tified alfalfa strains and work the 
college is doing to develop others. 
“The type of seed ‘we are now pro- 
ducing is no longer so desirable,” he 
said. He mentioned the Grimm and 
Dakota commons. 
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SPECIAL ALFALFA SECTION 


Use of Dehydrated Alfalfa 
Meal in Formula Feeds 


By Dr. H. S. Wilgus and Joseph Chrisman 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Even in the face 
of demands for higher energy and 
more economical producing feeds, de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal rates very 
good, it is pointed out in the accom- 
panying article by Dr. Wilgus, direc- 
tor of nutrition and research for the 
Peter Hand Foundation, and Joseph 
Chrisman, executive vice president of 
the American Dehydrators Assn. The 
text of a talk presented by Mr. Chris- 
man at the recent North Carolina 
Nutrition Conference, the article 
documents the advantages of using 
dehydrated alfalfa in poultry, swine 
and ruminant rations with data from 
a number of agricultural experiment 
stations. 

v ¥ 


With increasing pressure on the 
feed industry to provide feeds capa- 
ble of ever-better efficiency and 
economy of production of meat, milk, 
eggs and wool, there is a strong trend 
to examine the contributions of each 
feed ingredient more critically. It is 
especially timely to review dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal in light of such 
trends. 

This ingredient has become quite 
well standardized now so that the 
bulk of it is purchased as a product 
guaranteed to contain 17% protein 
and 100,000 units of vitamin A (60 
mg. carotene) per pound. There are 
some who question if this is fully 
satisfactory for the variety of feeds 
into which it now goes. 


Poultry Feeds 

The use of dehydrated alfalfa in 
all kinds of poultry feeds is nearly 
universal in the U.S. Its nutritional 
contributions to such feeds have been 
reviewed (1, 2) and have been shown 
to be reasonable in cost (3). Dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal is considered to 
be an excellent source for poultry of 
vitamin A, xanthophylls, vitamin E, 
vitamin K, folic acid, and unidentified 
growth factor(s). Its riboflavin con- 
tent is worthy of note as is its pro- 
tein quality. The amounts per pound 
of ration of some of these factors 
supplied by 2.5% dehydrated alfalfa 
meal, compared to minimum require- 
ments of the chick, are shown in 
Table 1. 

The importance of adequate vita- 
min A in all types of rations is too 
well accepted to require discussion. 
The carotene in alfalfa is fully con- 
verted to vitamin A by poultry. It is 
apparently superior in this respect to 
isolated carotene in oil, indicating 
some factor(s) in alfalfa which aids 
in such utilization. Table 2 shows 
some unpublished data from three 
trials at the Colorado Agricultural 
Experiment Station, comparing caro- 
tene and vitamin A values in the 
plasma of chicks fed carotene in equal 
amounts as pure carotene in oil and 
as dehydrated alfalfa meal. 

Limited data indicate that the 
earotene in dehydrated alfalfa meal 
is probably more stable in a mixed 
feed than is vitamin A fish oil. 

Accompanying carotene in alfalfa 
are ‘the orange-yellow xanthophyll 
pigments, about 1.7 times as much as 
carotene, or about 100 mg. per Ib. 
in 100,000 A dehydrated alfalfa meal. 
This constitutes the richest generally 
used ingredient in this respect. It 
adds special value to dehydrated al- 
falfa meal in broiler rations where 
deep skin pigmentation is desired, 
especially in areas where yellow corn 
is largely replaced with milo or kafir 
grain. In such areas, it is important 
in laying mashes to avoid yolks that 
are too pale. 

The efficiency of utilization of caro- 
tene and of xanthophyll in dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal -is improved by 
incorporation of DPPD in the ration, 
as reported by the Storrs.workers (4). 


BHT was found by these workers to 
be less effective than DPPD. Similar 
data on DPPD by the author are 
shown in Tables 3 and 4. These ex- 
amples of comprehensive studies 
show as much as two-fold increase in 
skin xanthophyll deposition through 
the use of DPPD. They indicate that 
2.5% dehydrated alfalfa meal is ap- 
proximately equivalent in pigmenta- 
tion value to 30% of the yellow corn 
used. The data in Table 4, showing a 
two-to-four-fold increase in liver vita-' 
min A from carotene supplied by 
yellow corn and alfalfa by use of 
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ALFALFA MEAL AND PELLETS 


DEHYDRATED AND SUNCURED 
OUR FIRST OBJECTIVE—CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


The quality of our meal is held to high standards 
by strict control and modern methods of harvest- 
ing, drying, grinding, cooling, warehousing, carload- 


ing and laboratory analysis. 
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Machines will close quickly and securely any weight bag—paper, 
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. are simple to thread .. . 
come equipped with two spools of thread. Standard S.A.E. nuts, 
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High speed, heavy duty Minneapolis Sewing Machines are de- 
. will increase your produc- 


standard two thread chain stitch . . 


signed for long, trouble-free service . . 
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DPPD, is in excellent agreement with 
the reports of Matterson, et al (4) 
and of Monson and coworkers (5). 

Vitamin K is receiving much addi- 
tional attention now in poultry nutri- 
tion. This has been stimulated by ex- 
tensive outbreaks of the so-called 
hemorrhagic disease or syndrome in 
chickens, especially broilers but also 
young repJacement stock, at about 
five to six weeks of age. It appears 
to be caused by stress factors, such 
as disease or excessive medication 
with sulfaquinoxaline, possibly in con- 
nection with inadequate or border- 
line dietary vitamin K. Vitamin K 
therapy sometimes helps. 

The major natural sources of K 
are alfalfa and fish meal. However, 
freshly-processed fish meal may be 
deficient in it. Variations in the vita- 
min K content of alfalfa are not 
established. Old process soybean oil 
meal was a fair source, but solvent- 
process meal, now nearly universally 
used, is probably a poor source due 
to the low oil content. Thus, improve- 
ments in processing of fish meal and 


soybean oil meal may have con- 
tributed to this trouble. Studies on 
the vitamin K content of dehydrated 
alfalfa meal are in progress. 

The distribution of folic acid in 
feed ingredients is not well known. 
Limited data indicates that modern 
high-energy feeds may be approach- 
ing the borderline. Until more re- 
search clarifies this situation, use of 
ingredients above average in folic 
acid content, such as dehydrated al- 
falfa meal is wise. 

The vitamin E values for dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal have been modi- 
fied downward to about 60 mg. or 
units per pound as improved tech- 
niques eliminating inactive forms of 
tocopherols have been utilized. There 
is data from one station showing that 
only about 30% of this amount is bio- 
logically available to the chick. On 
the other hand, there is some work in 
at least three other laboratories that 
does not tend to support this. 

This vitamin is of increased impor- 
tance due to evidence presented by 
the Storrs workers in their compre- 


hensive encephalomalacia project that 
broiler rations may be borderline in 
vitamin E content. The Cornell (6), 
Texas (7) and Washington State (8) 
workers have shown that practical 
type turkey breeder rations may be 
deficient in vitamin E for maximum 
fertility and hatchability. The Wash- 
ington State basal ration included 
25% dehydrated alfalfa. Table 5 
shows some of this data. 

The Texas workers have reported 
that dehydrated alfalfa meal provides 
an unidentified factor required in 
breeding rations for chickens (9) and 
turkeys (10). However, the corn-soya 
type basal diets used had no vitamin 
E supplementation, hence the re- 
sponse in fertility and hatchability to 
dehydrated alfalfa meal might well 
have been due to its vitamin E. It 
should be noted that in the first test, 
dehydrated alfalfa meal prevented 
vitamin K deficiency noted in newly 
hatched chicks and also gave a 
marked increase in the folic acid con- 
tent of the egg when vitamin Bu was 
added also. This reemphasizes the 
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is pelleted by 
CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 


Continuous High Capacity 


—At Lowest Cost per Ton 


Profitable pelleting of dehydrated alfalfa meal 
calls for low-cost, trouble-free pellet mili perform- 
ance. The two California “Century” Pellet Mills, 
in 75 and 100 HP Models, are engineered to de- 
liver largest pellet capacities at lowest cost per 
ton—on a continuous, ‘round-the-clock schedule. 


Uniform, Top Quality Pellets 
The proof of the pellet is in its consistently high 
quality. That’s why you'll like the hard, glossy, 
highly uniform pellets produced by California 
Pellet Mills. Bulk is cut in half for easier storage 
or loading, and with CPM you know every pellet 
contains maximum harvest color, carotene and 
protein content. 


Complete Engineering Service 


CPM pellet plant specialists serve you every step 
of the way—from initial planning and plant layout, 
through the installation, operation and servicing of 
your Galifornia Pellet Mills and Equipment. Plan 
now to call in the CPM man in your area for all the 
facts on profitable pelleting the California way. 


Pelleting with a Cal- 
ifornia “Century” 
eliminates the prob- 
lem of dust,a major 
objection to han- 
dling dehydrated 
alfalfa meol. Bulk 
handling and con- 
veying is also 
greatly simplified. 
Get all the facts 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiane 
101 East 15th Avenue, North Konsas City 16, Missouri 
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SPECIAL ALFALFA SECTION 


multiple virtues of dehydiated al- 
falfa meal. 

Incorporated in a corn-soya type 
basal ration, workers agree generally 
that dehydrated alfalfa generally pro- 
motes a growth response at the 5% 
level due to some unidentified fac- 
tor (11). The response may be vari- 
able and at the 10% level may show 
some growth depression, apparently 
related to the saponins in alfalfa. 

Saponin contents vary widely in 
different samples (11). At practical 
levels of addition, 5% or less, the 
growth-inhibiting substances rarely if 
ever show an effect (12). However, 
their presence must tend to coun- 
teract positive growth factors and 
certainly hampers endeavors toward 
their identification. There is some evi- 
dence that alfalfa cut at the prebud 
stage is more desirable (11). This is 
indicated by data from Colorado (12), 
Table 6, showing that as carotene 
content increases, meals tend to be 
less growth-inhibiting at the 10% 
level. 

Dehydrated alfalfa meal possesses 
three disadvantages as it is now 
made. One is its very low energy 
value, as shown in Table 7, using 
Fraps productive-energy calories, as 
recalculated by Titus (13). Thus, re- 
placing 25% corn with dehydrated 
alfalfa meal reduces ration energy by 
22 calories. 

Another drawback is the bulk. 
Everyone is familiar with this and 
marked improvement has been made 
when alfalfa granules are used. Bulk 
at ordinary levels of usage is not so 
important in pelleted feeds. 

A third disadvantage is the .appar- 
ent presence of the growth inhibitor. 
This is not of great practical impor- 
tance now since low caloric content 
is the first limiting factor. An au- 
thority in this field (14) has stated 
that it is probable that the high per- 
centage of indigestible matter (44% 
in a meal with 17% fiber and 59% in 
one with 27% fiber) is much more 
important than the growth inhibitor 
in limiting the amount of dehydrated 
alfalfa meal used in poultry feeds. 

Weighing the advantages versus the 
disadvantages, one can use the cal- 
culations in Table 8 to fit individual 
feeds. These data give the amounts 
per ton and current values for the 
several nutrients in which alfalfa is 
of outstanding value compared to 
most other common poultry feed in- 
gredients. It is obvious that dehy- 
drated alfalfa has definite economic 
values over its usual market cost, 
justifying its use in poultry feeds. 

Another advantage is the aware- 
ness of the American Dehydrators 
Assn. of the problems of the feed 
manufacturer relating to dehydrated 
alfalfa meal and the policies of solv- 
ing them, as evidenced in part by the 
ADA research program. It might be 
predicted that the feed industry will 
be using for its critical rations in 
the future a 20% or higher protein, 
150,000-200,000 A meal or granule, 
treated with antioxidant and fat to 
insure maximum stability of carotene 
and xanthophylls, probably of vita- 
mins E and K. 

In regard to improved stability, the 
dehydration industry has several 
means for retarding the destruction 
of carotene. These methods also assist 
in the retention of xanthophylls, vita-_ 
mins E and K, color and probably 
other factors. Storage in inert gas is 
most effective. Cold storage is-good. 
Proper application of an acceptable 
antioxidant in oil slows down de- 
struction, especially when adequate 
oil is thoroughly dispersed in the 
meal, preferably with heat and with 
pressure as in pelleting. This is par- 
tially demonstrated in Table 9, de- 
rived from data presented from Kan- 
sas (15). The feed industry is vitally 
interested in not only a high quality 
meal but in its relatively high sta- 
bility of critical nutrients. 

SWINE FEEDS 

Most of what has been said about 
alfalfa in poultry rations applies also 
to swine, since swine and poultry 
have similar nutritional requirements 

(Continued on page 49) 
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pday | with Mor re Profits to Deh pdrators, Mil! Customers, and Feeders 


By Adding Stabilized Animal Fat 
to Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal 
YOU GAIN THESE ADVANTAGES: 


1. Control Dust. The biggest problem of the dehydrator is solved by the addition of 
1% to 2% of fat per ton after drying or during blending. This amount effectively 
controls dust and improves working conditions during grinding and bagging. 


Improved Color. Fat improves and brightens color of alfalfa meal. 


Preserve Protein Content. Fat reduces shrinkage considerably by capturing the 
high protein dust that may otherwise escape. 


. Enhance Vitamin A Stability. 
Speed Pelleting of alfalfa meal. 
Reduce Wear on Pelleting Dies due to the lubricating effect of fat. 


Make Possible Bulk Shipments of alfalfa meal without danger of losing much of 
the fine powder. 


Fats Can Carry the New Vitamin Antioxidants. 


All the Above at Low Cost—Adding 144% of inedible fat (30 Ibs. per ton) will 
cost $1.35 extra per ton with fat at 7c per pound and alfalfa worth 2%4c per pound. 


NOTE: Fats and Oils EY Breen added to one-third of all the alfalfa meal produced 
in U.S.A. yaluld. 
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ous effort over the years to “find ways and means of produc- 
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fa nutritious dehydrated alfalfa in abundant quantities at the low- 
ssible cost ... and to learn more about the merits’ and new uses for 
roduct they produce. *: 


cor A group of scientifically trained and dedicated men from agricultural ex- 
periment stations and industry known as The Alfalfa Research Council has 
hel to guide the Association in this program. Great credit is due the Council 
individually and collectively for never swerving from the aim of constant im- 
provement and standardization of product by scientific research and feeding 
tests. That is why alfalfa meal today is a most important ingredient in prac- 
tically all quality poultry and livestock feeds. 


WRITE FOR DATA, TODAY! 


Organized in 1933 


NATIONAL RENDERERS. ASSOCIATION 
30 LA SALLE ST. Phone FR 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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Alfalfa Establishment and Management 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Alfalfa produc- 
tion has increased steadily over the 
years, and now the crop is more im- 
portant than ever because of its use, 
as dehydrated meal, in so many 
formula feeds. The accompanying 
article provides basic information on 
the planting and management of al- 
falfa. The author is a research 
agronomist with the field crops re- 
search branch, Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

¥ 


Alfalfa has a wide range of adapta- 
tion and when proper attention is 
given to soil and its fertility, prepara- 
tion of seedbed, variety used, plant- 
ing and meadow management, this 
crop can be expected to provide an 
abundance of good quality forage. 
Neglect of any one or more of these 
factors usually reduces the level of 
return from alfalfa. 

Selection of Soil—Alfalfa does best 
on deep, fertile loam soils that are 
well drained. Because of the deep 
penetrating character of its root sys- 
tem, and the relatively high water 
requirement of alfalfa, shallow soils 
underlain with impervious subsoil, 
hardpan or bedrock are unsuited to 
the successful growth of this crop. 

Deep sandy loam soils are satis- 
factory for this legume provided an 
adequate program of liming and fer- 
tilizer application is followed. Alfalfa 
seldom succeeds if the water table is 
near the surface of the soil, either 
constantly or on a fluctuating basis. 
Good surface and under-drainage are 
essential for this crop to thrive. 

Soil Fertility—Alfalfa is a heavy 
user of. calcium, phosphorus and po- 
tassium. For best growth, it requires 
an abundance of these and of other 
plant foods in available form. 


By Hugo O. Graumann 


In terms of lime requirements and | 


fertility needs for alfalfa, most soils 
in the eastern-one half of the U.S., 
the soils of the Pacific slope in north- 
western U.S., and sandy soils wher- 
ever they occur are usually deficient 
in one or more of the elements cal- 
cium, phosphorus and potassium. If 
there is any doubt as to suitable soil 
fertility, before planting alfalfa soil 
samples from the fields in question 
should be submitted to the nearest 
soil testing service (county agent, 
state soil testing laboratory, or other 
agencies performing such services) 
for analysis. Should sueh tests show 
deficiencies, the appropriate materials 
to correct them should be applied at 
the recommended rates and _ thor- 
oughly worked into the soil in ad- 
vance of planting the alfalfa 

Extremely acid soils may require 
an initial application of two to three 
tons of limestone per acre. One appli- 
cation of limestone usually lasts sev- 
eral years. Overliming should be 
avoided as it constitutes extra cost 
and may cause certain mineral ele- 
ments to become unavailable to al- 
falfa. 

Phosphorus and Potash 


Liberal applications of phosphorus 
and potash to deficient soils, both be- 
fore seeding and annually thereafter, 
will in most cases yield profitable re- 
turns in terms of stand persistence 
and production of the alfalfa. The 
rates of application will vary from 


| area to area. 


A good guide to follow in deter- 


| deficient in these minerals would be | 
| about 300 to 400 lb. 


| 600 Ib. of 50% 


need of fertilizer materials for soils 


of 20% super- 
phosphate and approximately 500 to 
muriate of potash. 


| Where other formulations or fertilizer | 


| agricultural 


materials are used proper adjust- 


ments on rates of application should | 


be made. 

In all cases, it is advisable to check 
with the local county agent or state 
experiment station on 
fertilizer formulations to use and 
rates at which they should be sup- 


| plied. 


| of nitrogen. 


Boron Needed Some Places 

In certain isolated areas in the 
east, boron may have to be applied 
for successful alfalfa culture. Where 
needed annual applications of 15 to 
20 lb. per acre of borax usually prove 
ample. Excessive boron may prove in- 
jurious, so only the amount recom- 
mended should be applied. 

Alfalfa also requires large amounts 
This crop, like most 
legumes, is able to get its supply of 
nitrogen from the soil air by means 
of the bacteria in the nodules on the 
roots. Many soils in the Great Plains 
and western states are naturally sup- 
plied with proper bacteria for inocu- 
lating alfalfa. 

However, in the east, especially if 
alfalfa is being grown on a given field 


| for the first time, it is essential that 


the nodule-forming bacteria be pro- 


| vided at the time of planting by in- 


mining needs of these elements is to | 


bear in mind that alfalfa removes 
from the soil approximately 12 Ib. of 
phosphoric acid and about 45 lb. of 


| potash per ton of hay taken from the 


field. Thus, for a five-ton annual acre 
yield of hay the minimum per acre 


oculating the seed with artificial cul- 


able commercially. 
Seedbed Preparation 
nature of young alfalfa 
quires that the soil be in excellent 
tilth, free of weeds, and 
abundance of moisture at 


The tender 


sowing 


plants re- | 


| northern U.S.; Buffalo 


Lahontan 
tures of the bacteria that are avail- | 


| stem-nematode 


SPECIAL ALFALFA SECTION 
time, if maximum success in stand 
establishment is to be attained. 

An ideal seedbed may be obtained 
by doing a good job of plowing, and 
subsequently using repeated tillage 
operations which will finely pulverize 
and compact both the subsurface and 
surface. Disking and harrowing at 
frequent intervals will help to settle 
the seedbed and also aid in the con- 
trol of weeds previous to planting. On 
some soils, the cultipacker may help 
in getting the soil to its desired firm- 
ness. 

To avoid puddling of the soil, the 
seedbed should never be worked when 
too wet. A loose seedbed oftentimes 
results in poor stand establishment. 

Selection of Variety There are 
available today a wide array of im- 
proved, high yielding alfalfa varie- 
ties. These have been bred to fit cer- 
tain problem areas. Speciai considera- 
tion has been given to disease resis- 
tance and levels of winter resistance 
required for the areas in question. 
In many instances, it is possible to 
select one or more varieties that are 
especially adapted to certain climatic 
regions. 

Farmers are advised to obtain for 
the planting of new alfalfa acreages 
good quality, genetically pure (certi- 
fied) seed of a variety recommended 
for their area. This is good insurance 
and in general will pay greater divi- 
dends per unit of investment than 
any other expenditure associated with 
alfalfa culture. 


Resistant Varieties 

Bacterial wilt resistant varieties 
available are listed as follows, to- 
gether with the areas of general 
adaptation: Ranger and Vernal- 
central U:S.; 
(this variety is also re- 
sistant to stem nematode)— irrigated, 
infested valleys in 
Nevada and California, and Caliverde 
(this variety is also resistant to com- 


| mon leaf and downy mildew)—Cali- 


have an | 


fornia. 
Other improved varieties and gen- 


Save 


Costs 


Operational 


622 Van Buren 


W: MANUFACTURE our attach- 
ment for 7 ft. and 8 ft. cuts for the Indus- 
trial and all other model Fox Choppers. 
We also manufacture high capacity 8 ft. 
and 10 ft. x 40 ft. dehydrators complete. 
Also such parts as cyclones, trunions, 
burners, blowers, self-feeders 10 ft. x 30 


JONES ELECTRIC MACHINERY Co. 


Topeka, Kansas 


ft. two-load capacity with finger-tip con- 
trol. We now are manufacturing “custom- 
self-propelled field harvesters 
priced from $6,500 up. Please write, 
phone or wire for prices. New and used 
Fox Choppers available. 


made” 


Be Thrifty in '56 by Using the New Model 
JONES HARVESTER ATTACHMENT 


Phone 2-931! 


Save 
Field 
Equipment 


— 
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/ 
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MOLASSES FEED 
BuLK DELIVERY BoDy 


One-Man Operation — Self Emptying! 


© Especially Built for Delivering Molasses Feeds 

® Also Handles Dry Feeds 

® Simple One-Man Operation 

© Empties Itself Completely, 8 to 15 Minutes 

© Feed Does Not Have to Be Punched Down 

® Delivery Stack Operated From Driver's Seat 

@ Driver Controls Stack Elevation and Backs Into Unloading Position 
by Using Rear View Mirror 

® Powered by Truck Engine 

© Convenient One-Man Controls 

@ Mounts on 2-Ton or Larger Truck 

© 575 Cubic Feet Capacity 


The HELM Bulk Feed Delivery Body is a one-man rig that is especially 
built to handle molasses feeds. You can offer your Dairy customers better 
prices because of the bagging and labor costs you'll save. The HELM Body 
holds 575 cubic feet, which means that one man can unload as much as 8.5 
tons of molasses feed in 8 to 15 minutes, depending on truck engine speed. 
And, this Body is guaranteed to be self emptying. 


New! 


Unsurpassed 
For High Speed, 
Quality Pelleting ... 


Pellet Mill by HELM 


Are You 
Looking for 
These Features 
In a Pellet Mill? 


UMBO MODEL 100 


1. GREATER CAPACITY 
The Jumbo 100 gives you 
greater capacity on pellets, 
; from poultry to cattle sizes. 


2. HIGH QUALITY PELLETS 
Firm, glessy Pellets are an 
inherent feature of the JUM- 
BO 100. 

3. ECONOMY OF OPERATION 
The high capacity of this 100 
horsepower mill gives the ut- 
most in economy of operation. 


4. CONTROLLED LENGTH OF 


PELLETS 
A special feature of the 
JUMBO 100 is the length 


control of all size pellets. 


Knives are used against Die 
and desired length is main- 
tained by variable speed of 
Knives. 


5. LOW MAINTENANCE COST 
The use of special metals and 
heavy duty anti-friction bear- 
ings throughout the JUMBO 
100 assures the lowest of 
maintenance costs. 


6. EASE OF OPERATION 
This custom designed mill has 
controls arranged so operator 
can stand in one spot and 
operate it. The JUMBO 100 
is fool-proof and can even be 
operated by untrained men. 


The JUMBO 100 is the newest in a long line of highly successful 
Pellet Mills designed and made by HELM Manufacturing Co. 0 
Helm’s engineering staff, long recognized as specialists in the 
Oil Milling Industry, have incorporated all of their know- 
how into the design and construction of the JUMBO 100, 
which assures you of a high capacity Pellet Mill that is 
unsurpassed for doing the pelleting job you desire. 


Fort Worth 6, Texas 


eral regions of adaptation are: At- 
lantic—eastern U.S.; Narragansett— 
northeastern U.S.; Williamsburg— 
Virginia; Talent-—Oregon, and Afri- 
can and Indian—southwestern U.S. In 
many instances some of older varie- 
ties still give suitable performance. 
Planting—Alfalfa usually is seeded 
in spring or late summer. Spring 
seedings should be put in as early as 
possible to escape danger of killing 


y late spring freezes. Dates for such | must be kept in a healthy, 


seedings will range from late Feb- 
ruary in southern U.S. to early May 
in some of the northern states. 

Late summer seedings should be 
made sufficiently early to permit safe 
establishment of alfalfa against the 
winter conditions which follow. This 
might range from early August in the 
north to late October in the south. 
December plantings in isolated areas 
of the south, and July seedings under 
certain conditions in the north prove 
highly successful. 


Less Weed Problem 

Where soil moisture is adequate, 
late summer seedings have an advan- 
tage over spring plantings of less 
competition from weeds during estab- 
lishment. They usually give full pro- 
duction the following year. Damage 
from harmful insects might be more 
troublesome in late summer seedings 
than in spring. 

The rates of seeding vary from one 
region to another and range from ap- 
proximately 6 to 30-Ib. per acre for 
the U.S. The lowest rates are under 
dryland conditions in the west. In the 
central and northern Great Plains re- 
gion, recommended rates are from 10 
to 15 lb. per acre. The highest rates 
used are in the southeastern U.S. 

The seed may be drilled or it may 
be broadcast on the surface and 
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covered by the use of 


| harrow or brush drag. The depth of 


planting should not exceed one half 
inch for most soils. Best results are 
obtained when the seed is placed in 
firm contact with moist Soil 

The use of nurse crops with ‘alfalfa 
during establishment may be desira- 
ble on sandy soils that are subject to 
blowing, and under irrigation 

Meadow Management Alfalfa 
vigorous 
condition to be most productive. This 
requires the use of cutting schedules 


| which permit the plants to manufac- 


ture and store in their roots and 
crowns the foods needed to support 
new growth following harvest. 

In. general, as new growth begins 
there is a lowering of food reserves 
in the roots and crown. This drain- 
age of reserves continues for two to 
three weeks. About that time the 
growth is sufficient to manufacture 
the food needed for continued de- 
velopment and within a few days it 
will produce in excess of the plant's 
immediate needs. These excesses are 
restored to the roots at a relatively 
rapid rate. Storage up to the original 
level is accomplished about the time 
the growth reaches the early bloom 
stage. 

In northern regions occasional har- 
vesting in prebloom stages will not 
prove too detrimental provided inter- 
vening crops are permitted to develop 
to the bloom stage. In the south, pre- 
bloom cutting seems to be more detri- 
mental. 

In all areas careful fall manage- 
ment is important to the storage of 
reserve food in quantities that will 
permit the plant to withstand the 
rigors of winter with minimum dam- 
age. 


SZ 


¢ A truly portable bag closer . . . 


Weighs only pounds. 

i @ Requires no installation . . . plug into 
any outlet. 

1 e Handles textile and paper bags. 

e Simple to operate and maintain. 


¢ Lowest priced bag closer on the 
market. 


BAG CLOSER 


FOR DETAILS, DAVE FISCHBEIN CO. Dept. B 
i} 2720 30th Avenue South 

| Minneapolis 6, Minnesota 


> 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ‘| FISCHBEIN 
| 
Cc 
For more detailed information contact: 
HELM MANUFACTURING 
C ON SEED OIL MILL MACHINER’ 
2550 N.E. 28th St. Phone Market 7223 
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PRODUCTION UP 


(Continued from page la) 


July was the peak production 
month with 236,500 tons coming from 
the dehydrated alfalfa plants. But 
June was not far behind with a total 
of 230,000 tons. 

Suncured alfalfa meal production 
has fallen off. For the April-Novem- 
ber period in 1955 the total was 
119,200 tons compared with 150,400 
tons a year earlier. 


Stocks Up 


Stocks of dehydrated alfalfa meal 
at producing plants on Nov. 30, ac- 
cording to USDA, totaled 423,600 
tons, compared with 465,400 tons a 
month earlier and 332,900 tons a year 
earlier. 

Here are tonnage figures on the 
production of dehydrated alfalfa 


meal for the months from April | 


through November, 1955: 


236,500 
230,000 
*Preliminary. 


State-by-state production figures, 
as reported by USDA, show that for 
the April-November period, Nebraska 
was way out in front, producing 
380,500 tons, up considerably from 
the 312,800 tons produced in that 
period a year earlier. Here are the 
comparative USDA figures for the 


C. M. SAUNDERS’ HORSES 
DIE IN FIRE 


TOLEDO — Nine harness race 
horses were burned to death Jan. 7 
in a barn fire at the farm of C. M. 
Saunders, one of Ohio’s largest har- 
ness racers. The loss was estimated 
at between $125,000 and $175,000. 


Among the horses which perished | 


were Lightning Hanover and De- 
Haven. Mr. Saunders is president of 
Saunders Mills, Inc., Toledo alfalfa 
dehydrators. 


April-November periods in 1954 and 
in 1955: 


States— 1954 1955 
Arizona 11,400 4,200 
Arkansas 8,000 13,900 
California 91,400 81,000 
Colorado 99,500 102,800 
Idaho .... oe +? 
Iowa 21,000 30,400 
Kansas 150,800 169,900 
Michigan 11,500 19,000 
Minnesota 13,200 14,700 
Missouri 49,400 68,500 
Nebraska . 312,800 380,500 
New Mexico 8,700 8,800 
Ohio 67,100 65,700 
Oklahoma . 16,700 18,300 
Pennsylvania 23,400 23,900 
Texas 39,400 32,000 
Illinois, Indiana 

Wisconsin 16,200 19,500 
North & South Dakota 8,700 8.900 
Washington & Utah . 9,600 9,700 
Other states 18,90 16,500 

Total 977,700 1,088,200 

**Data for small Pr oduction states and in 
states where less fo companies op- 
erate are not ned vn separately 


ALFALFA ADDS NITROGEN 
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ADA CONVENTION STARTS JAN. 25 


(Continued from page la) 


the A. B, Caple Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
J. D. Cole, Cole Grain Co., Muskogee, 
Okla.; W. A. Donnelly, Cerophyl 
Laboratories, Inc., Lawrence, Kan- 
sas; Loyd M. Faris, the W. J. Small 
Co., division Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Clifford S. 
Green, Green Products Co., Conrad, 
Iowa; Charles E. Hurst, Evergreen 
Farms, Inc., Raymondville, Texas; 
W. K. Jones, Northern Drying Co., 
Olivia, Minn.; Thomas J. Mateer, Ne- 
braska Farm Products, Ltd., Cozad, 


| Neb.; Floyd McKennon, Snohomish, 


| Wash.; 


A&M College scientists estimate that | 
alfalfa each year contributes nearly | 


$14 million worth of active nitrogen 
to the state’s crops and soils through 
symbiotic fixation 


IMPROV Mi 


and PARTS? 


Quick Shipments from 
THESE "IN STOCK” ITEMS 


QO Wire Sifter Cloth, Complete Stocks 
O Tinned Mill Screen 


O Tuf-Tex, Dur-Loy, Stainless Stee! 
in finer meshes 


Buckets 


Get our prices and shipping schedule on Transmission 
Equipment and Feed Mill Machinery 


Check 


Belting 


Your 


Since 1905 
Everything for 
Your Mill and Elevator 


Needs for — 


Belting — Wire Cloth 
Elevator Buckets 
Hammers and Screens 
Repair Parts 


H. R. WILLIAMS MILL SUPPLY CO. 


1320 Main Street Phone Victor 3232 Kansas City, Mo’ 


Kenneth Morrison, Morrison 
& Quirk, Hastings, Neb.; Robert 
Pharo, Keystone Dehydrating Co., 
Nazareth, Pa. 

Also meeting the first day of the 
convention will be the Alfalfa Re- 
search Council. With Dr. L. E. Card, 
head of the department of animal 
science, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, presiding, the council will hear 
about current ADA-financed research 
projects and proposed projects. 

The general membership of the 
ADA will be in action at the Jan. 26 
session of the convention with en- 
tertainment and recreation dominat- 
ing the schedule. A mixed golf tour- 
nament at the Tijuana Country Club 
will open the day. And for those 
who don’t care to golf, a morning 
tour of Balboa Park is scheduled. 
A boat excursion of the harbor is 
planned for the afternoon and a 
“Circus Party” for the evening. 

After a full day’s program Jan. 27, 
the convention will adjourn for eve- 
ning jai alai games in Tijuana. At 
the luncheon that day, diners will 
view California fashions. The con- 
vention will conclude the evening of 
Jan. 28 with the annual banquet, 
complete with entertainment and fol- 
lowed by dancing. 


Outstanding Speakers 

Headlining the program is the 
chairman of the board of the Bank 
of America, Jesse Tapp, Los Angeles, 
who will interpret the agricultural 
outlook from the economic stand- 
point. Mr. Tapp has been with the 
Bank of America since 1939, coming 
to California frorn posts in the US. 
Department of Agriculture. He is a 
member of the general executive 


| committee of the bank, chairman of 


the agricultural commission of the 
American Bankers Assn., a member 
of the advisory committee of the 
National Cotton Council, and a mem- 
ber of President Eisenhower’s ad- 
visory committee on agricultural 
policy. 

Other California representatives on 
the program are Dr. Varden Fuller, 
associate professor of agricultural 
economics, University of California, 
Berkeley, who will talk on ‘The Race 
Between Population and Food Sup- 
ply,” and Dr. H. T. Reynolds of the 
Riverside Station of the University 
of California, who will discuss the 
spotted alfalfa aphid. 

A leading research expert on rumi- 
nant feeding, Dr. W. M. Beeson, pro- 


| fessor of animal husbandry, Purdue 


University, Lafayette, Ind., will talk 
on dehydrated alfalfa in cattle, sheep 
and swine rations. 


John K. Westberg, sales manager 
of the International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chicago, will discuss 
good salesmanship. “Tomorrow Un- 
limited” is the subject of an address 
to be given by E. G. Cherbonnier, 
feed consultant for the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., St. Louis. 
This will be a review of the ADA 
research program. 


Panel Discussions 

Other speakers will be representa- 
tives of the dehydrating industry. 
The concluding session of the con- 
vention will be a four-part panel 
discussion as follows: “Selling at the 
End of the Line,” led by President 
Bert; “Improving the Product,” 
Ralph Beerman, Beerman Bros. De- 


Raymond E. Bert 


ADA PRESIDENT — Raymond E. 
Bert, Bert & Wetta, Maize, Kansas, 
will conduct opening sessions of the 
American Dehydrators Assn. conven- 
tion in his capacity as president of 
the organization. He will give his 
year-end address the morning of 
Jan. 27. 


hy, Dakota City, Neb.; “Need for 
Gas Storage Facilities,” Pickens 
West, National Alfalfa Dehydrating 
& Milling Co., Lamar, Colo., and 
“Costs and a Shorter Work Week,” 
L. J. Schiller, Hayward, Inc., Oak 
Harbor, Ohio. 

Mr. Bert and Mr. Chrisman will 
both report to the membership on 
ADA activity during the year. 


GAS STORAGE 


(Continued from page ia) 


of about two to one, Mr. Chrisman 
estimates, so that the storage facili- 
ties represent the equivalent of ap- 
proximately 620,000 tons of standard 
guaranteed meal of 100,000 A units. 
In addition to this blended product, 
there is also a normal summer pro- 
duction of high A meal by producers 
who do not use such storage and 
who sell directly to the feed manu- 
facturer or other users during that 
period. 

On the basis of a total annual pro- 
duction of around 1,000,000 tons of 
dehydrated alfalfa meal per year, 
the dehydrating industry is now in 
a position to produce about 70% of 
its total output as a standardized 
100,000 A product. 

Following is a table which shows 
the location and tonnage size of gas 
storage facilities by states according 
to current records. 


State— 1954 1965 1956 
44,500 67,600 76,760 
Colérado 1,610 2,810 10,760 
Nebraska 72,400 85,320 97,000 
Ohio ... 2,400 7,400 8,000 
Minnesota ace 3,000 
Missouri ......... 2,000 
Oklahoma ........ 600 

120,910 169,230 205,600 


Ath Us te Quote 


Vegetable and Animal Proteins 
Millfeeds, Alfalfa Meal, Molasses 
and other Feed Products 


Telephone—G/. size 


Teletype—KO 370 


BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO 
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HOLINE 


MORE PANTOTHENIC ACID ACTIVITY, 


PLUS A CHOLINE BONUS... 
AT NO ADDED CosT! 


Here is more fortification for your pantothenic acid 
dollar. In each pound of DAWE’S PAN-DEX 32, you 
get the equivalent vitamin activity of 34 grams calcium 
pantothenate dextrorotatory, plus .4 pound of 25% 
choline chloride dry mix . . . a 10% greater value at 
current prices. 


CHOLINE PANTOTHENATE, source of pantothenic 
acid and choline in DAWE’S PAN-DEX, is the first 


chemical linkage of these two important B-vitamins. 
It is an achievement of Dawe’s basic research in 
product development and covered by U. S. patent No. 
2,653,968. 


CHOLINE PANTOTHENATE, dispersed in soybean 


oil meal and corn distillers’ dried grains, is available to 
feed manufacturers under the trade name DAWE’S 
PAN-DEX in two standard potencies. 


( 


PAN-DEX 32—Each pound contains the vitamin activity of: 


32,000 milligrams d. pantothenic acid, equivalent to 
45,000 milligrams choline chloride. 


34,000 milligrams d. calcium pantothenate, and 


PAN-DEX 16—Each pound contains the vitamin activity of: 


16,000 milligrams d. pantothenic acid, equivalent to 
22,500 milligrams choline chloride. 


Also available in concentrated liquid form. 


17,000 milligrams d. calcium pantothenate, and 


Use DAWE’S PAN-DEX to add more economically the increased levels of pantothenic 
acid recommended for today’s feed efficiency. Shipments may be made from Dawe’s plants 
in Chicago and Peoria, Illinois, and Auburn, Washington, or from conveniently located 
warehouse stocks across the country. Write for sample and quotations. 


OTHER DAWE’S PRODUCTS FOR FEED FORTIFICATION 


B,.-Antibiotic Supplements— Widest selection 


Choline Chloride—Dry and liquid (non-corrosive) 

Riboflavin Supplements—Primary fermentations 

B,, Supplements—Primary fermentations La 9 ra 


Procaine Penicillin—Most effective antibiotic for poultry 
Bacitracin—All-purpose antibiotic | 
Niacin | 
Forbee—Standard combinations of Riboflavin, Pantothenic Acid, | 
Niacin and Choline | 
Fixtdee—Mineral Stable dry D;, 200,000 1.C. units per gram. In 16% Ib. 
tins for convenient batch premixing of lower potencies | 
Sterol D,—Dry D, in soy or corn meal | 
Dry D.—For four-legged animals | 
Fixtay—Mineral Stable dry A, exclusive patent | 
Vitamin K—Anti-hemorrhagic factor | 
R-Sonic 20x—Arsonic acid effective at low levels | 


Available singly in all standard potencies, or in combinations 
custom-blended to your specifications. 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS 


4800 S. Richmond St., Dept. FS- 16 


@ 
ries, Inc. 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 


Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 


Please send inspection sample and quotations on Dawe's Pan-Dex. 


IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 


EE 
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UNIDENTIFIED FACTORS 


(Continued from page 9a) 


grasses and legumes contain estro- 
genic activity (Gomez 1942, Legg et 
al. 1950, Dohan et al. 1951, Cheng 
et al. 1950, and others). Burroughs et 
al. (1954) observed that diethylstil- 
bestrol in the diet of steers produced 
a marked improvement in growth and 
feed conversion. In addition, Hale 
and associates (1955) found that the 
feeding of diethylstilbestrol increased 
rates of gains in lambs approximate- 
ly 22% over the controls. It would 
thus appear that a part of the bene- 
ficial effect from the use of dehydrat- 
ed alfalfa and grasses in rations for 
cattle and lambs might be due to the 
presence of estrogenic substances in 
such materials. 

Braude (1947) reported an increase 
in rate of growth and feed efficiency 
in pigs which had received both di- 


ethylstilbestrol and iodinated pro- 
tein. On the other hand, in general, 
diethylstilbestrol has not been found 
to increase rate of gain when fed to 
swine (Winchester 1953) 

Similarly, estrogenic 
mixed in the feed in 


compounds 
moderate dos- 


ages for chickens and turkeys have 
had no effect, on the average, on rate 
of growth in growing birds (Lorenz 


1953). These results suggest that the 
unidentified growth factor activity of 
alfalfa and swine and 
poultry is not due to substances hav- 
ing estrogenic activity 

NATURE OF THE UNIDENTI- 
FIED FACTOR(S) PRESENT IN 
GREEN FORAGES—lIt recently has 
been shown that a portion of the uni- 
dentified growth factor activity of 
certain crude feeding supplements for 
chicks is due to an inorganic fac- 


grasses for 


tor(s). This has been found to be the 
case for a mixture of five sources of 
unidentified factors and for distillers 
dried solubles (Morrison et al. 1955 
and Morrison 1955), dried whey and 
dried distillers solubles (Couch et al 
1955 and Reid et al. 1955), and fish 
meal (Tamimie 1955). On the basis of 
these reports the question arises as 
to the nature of the factor(s) present 
in alfalfa and grasses. 

In the werk reported by Morrison 
et al. (1955) and Morrison (1955), 
while grass juice was one of the mix- 
ture of unidentified sources used, no 
evidence was presented to suggest 
that the ash of this material con- 
tained an unidentified factor(s) for 
the chick. Furthermore, many reports 
have shown that the _ unidentified 
chick and poult growth factor(s) 
present in alfalfa and grasses is de- 
stroyed by heat (Kohler and Graham 
1951, Scott 195la, and others). In 
addition, Fisher et al. (1954) ob- 
served a marked growth response 
when 5% dehydrated alfalfa -was 


UNIVERSAL 
TESTER 


EZE-MOVE 
BULK SCALE 


BURROWS 


Combines weighing and filling into one 
operation end handles 6 to 8 100 |b. 
bags a minute. Can be used for all free 
flowing materials including dairy feed 
with molasses. Adjustable bag clamp 
handles bags from 25 |b. to 200 lb. If 
you are bagging by hand the Apex will 
pay for itself—if you are using other 
equipment it will pay you to investigate 
the exclusive features on the Apex. 
Write for illustrated information. 
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When you invest in new equipment or machinery you expect personal guidance 
and service from the seller. You get what you expect and more when you buy 
from BURROWS. The talent and experience of our home office men and field 
representatives work together to give you ihe equipment you need for the job 
to be done. Our men know grain, feed and seed equipment from A to Z and are 
always near at hand to help you with your testing, handling and processing 
problems. Burrows is your complete source for any and all equipment used in 
the grain, feed and seed trades. Write us now! 
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added to a chick diet, while the 
ash equivalent to 5% alfalfa exerted 
no influence on growth of the chicks. 

It thus seems apparent that the 
unidentified factor(s) in alfalfa and 
grass, which is required for the 
growth of chicks and poults, is or- 
ganic in nature. 

Possible Factor for Ruminants 

Burroughs et al. (1950) and Klos- 
terman et al. (1953) found that al- 
falfa ash improved the utilization of 
poor quality roughage by cattle. 
Swift and associates (1952) reported 
that alfalfa ash increased the digesti- 
bility of the energy of corn cobs by 
sheep. 

The results of these studies indi- 
cated the possibility of the presence 
in alfalfa of an unknown inorganic 
factor(s) necessary for optimum 
functioning of the rumen microflora. 
However, in work by Chappel et al. 
(1952). reconstituted ash compound- 
ed to simulate alfalfa ash also im- 
proved the utilization, by sheep, of 
a ration high in corn cobs. Similarly, 
the utilization of all ration compo- 
nents was found to be improved when 


| either alfalfa ash or “synthetic” al- 


falfa ash was included in a semi- 
purified sheep ration high in cotton- 
seed hulls (Tillman et al. 1954). 

The authors suggest that alfalfa 
ash may have supplied one or more 
inorganic elements which were low in 


| the basal diet. Other factors such as 


| total ash, 


anion-cation balance, buf- 


| fering effect and balance of inorganic 
| elements are also possibly involved. 


| that the unidentified factor(s) 


On the basis of work with sheep it 
would therefore not seem necessary 
to propose the existence of an un- 
known inorganic factor(s) in alfalfa 
which is necessary for rumen diges- 
tion. On the other hand, the possible 
existence of such a factor(s) for 
sheep and cattle does not appear to 
have been completely ruled out. 

SUMMARY — Evidence indicates 
pres- 
ent in forage juice and required in 
the nutrition of rats and guinea pigs 
is the same as the factor(s) which 
is needed for the normal growth of 
chicks, poults and pigs. A factor(s) 
with similar distribution and proper- 
ties appears to be necessary for the 
normal reproductive performance of 
chickens, turkeys and swine. Whether 
a single factor is involved for all spe- 
cies and for all productive purposes 


| is not clear. 


While the activity is partially de- 
stroyed by dehydration there appears 
to be a significant amount of the 
factor(s) present in certain dehy- 
drated alfalfa and cereal grass meals. 


| Forage juice preparations are more 


consistently potent sources of the ac- 
tivity than dehydrated products! 
Antibiotics have been shown to ex- 
ert a sparing effect on the require- 
ment of the factor(s) for growth in 
chicks and poults. However, for maxi- 
mum growth and feed efficiency it 
would seem necessary to include both 
an antibiotic and a source of the 
factor(s) in alfalfa and grass in diets 


| for such birds. The factor(s) is car- 
| ried over from the hen, through the 


egg, to the chick or poult. Neverthe- 
less, to obtain optimum hatchability 
and growth of the offspring it would 


| appear advisable to include a source 
| of the factor(s) in both breeder and 


starting diets. The requirement of the 
poult for the factor(s) appears con- 
siderably higher than that of the 
chick. Gestating and lactating sows 
also appear to require a relatively 
high level of the factor(s) in their 
diets. 

The factor(s) in alfalfa and grass 
appears to be distinct from the uni- 


| dentified factors present in fish meal, 


fish solubles, liver meal, dried whey, 
distillers dried solubles and certain 
fermentation products. Milk by-prod- 
ucts produced from cows on pasture 
contain good concentrations of the 
factor(s) but milk by-products, in 
general, appear not to be reliable 
sources. Certain dried brewers yeast 
samples also contain fair concentra- 
tions but not all dried brewers yeasts 
have shown activity. 

Studies on the relationship of the 
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Arch, Biochem. and Biophys., 55:587, 1966. 
Dohan, F. C., Richardson, EB. M., Stribley, 
R. C., and Gyorgy, P.—J. Amer. Vet. Med. 
Assoc., 118, 323, 1951. 
Ensminger, M. E., Colby, R. W., and 
Cunha, T. J.—Wash. Agr. Expt. Stat. Circ. 
No. 134, 1951. 


unidentified factor activity of green 
forages and thioctic acid would be of 
interest. The activity of the alfalfa 
and grass factor(s) for poultry and 
swine would not appear to be related 


YOUR OWN LABORATORY .. 


a big step toward a more profitable future 


to the estrogenic activity of green 
plants. The unidentified factor(s) of 
alfalfa and grass required by swine 
and poultry is organic in nature. 


Dehydrated alfalfa has proven ex- 
tremely beneficial in high-roughage 
rations for cattle and sheep. Many 
of these effects may be explained on 
the basis of the known nutrients pres- 
ent in alfalfa meal and further evi- 
dence appears to be necessary in or- 
der to postulate the presence of an 
unknown factor in alfalfa of impor- 
tance to these species. In alfalfa and 
grass assay work with cattle and 
sheep it would appear advisable to 
take into account the estrogenic ac- 
tivity of the products under study. 
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It’s simple, safe and fastest of all! 
Withdraw one screen — slide in an- 
other. Do it in seconds while the mill 
is running. With the cover closed at 
all times, there’s no exposure to whirl- 
ing hammers. 

Time is saved! Power is saved! You 
reap a greater return on your grinding 
investment. 


HAMMER MILLS 


Schull will boost your profits 


Not only do compact Schutte Mills 
feature the fastest screen change, but 
they're unequalled for ruggedness and 
stamina. Equipped with Schutte Pat. 
Adjustable Hammers, they're built to 
handle heavy work loads. 

Find out all the reasons why it pays 
to. own a Schutte Hammer Mill. Write 
for free literature today. 
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ABOVE (left) IS A 12-UNIT KJELDAHL IN- 
STALLED RECENTLY for an Eastern Feed 
manufacturer by Labcvnco. Used for pro- 
tein opparctus 


is 
the heart of any feed lab. 


SHOWN HERE IS A 6-UNIT GOLDFISCH 
FAT EXTRACTOR for fat and carotene de- 
termi by Labconco. 


inations, mani 
All furniture in the lab also was manufac- 
tured by Labconco. 


Many feed manufacturers are spending substantial sums of 
money that might just as well be profit, if they had a feed 
laboratory of their own. Your own lab saves you time and money 
on control checks of supplies and finished feed. Equally 


gives you tools for product-improvement research. 


And, many manufacturers are surprised to learn how little it 
costs to install a lab. LABCONCO is the world's leading 
manufacturer of KJELDAHL APPARATUS FOR PROTEIN DETER- 


a complete line of allied equipment and furniture. 

Perhaps all you need to start your own lab is a small, low-cost 
6-heater Kjeldahl. Drop us a line. Let us make you a proposal, 
including all costs. No obligation, and it could result in a 


substantial profit increase in your operations. 


LABORATORY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 


1112 Holmes 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO., INC. 
Monufocturer of Famous Schutte Hammer Mills and Replacement Ports cae 
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Better Packages! 


Profitable for Chicks, 
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Virginia Nutrition 
Topics Announced 


ROANOKE, VA.—The ninth an- 
nual nutrition school for feed manu- 
facturers, dealers and salesmen will 
be co-sponsored here Feb. 22-23 by 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, the 
Feed Assn., the Vir- 


begin at 6:30 p.m. The main speaker 
that evening will be W. T. Diamond, 
secretary, American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. 


ae ie, H. S,— Poultry Scl., 34:1224, Chairman of the nutrition school 
19% ittee is Willis itchi 
PZ Teague, H. S.—Jour. Animal Sci,, 14:621, Committe _ William G. Ritchie, J. 8. 
# 1955 Ritchie & Sons, Inc., Petersburg, Va. 
ty Tillman, A. D., Sirny, R. J., and Mac- , 
Viear, I Jour. Animal Sci., 13:726, 1954 
Vavich, M. G., Wertz, A., and Kemmerer, d d lf 
Wahlstror R. C.—Thesis for Degree of 
A Doctor of Philosophy, Univ. of IIl., 1951. 


Meal Sent to England 


LETHBRIDGE, ALTA., CANADA 

An order from England for 650 
tons of dehydrated alfalfa meal was 
filled recently by the Buckerfield’s 
plant at Brooks. 

The first two shipments left the 
plant in December and a third in 
January. 

The dehydrated alfalfa meal was 
packed in 80-lb. bags which were 
loaded 12 high in railway cars. The 


| entire order required 22 boxcars. 


Virginia State 
ginia State Department of Agricul- 
ture and the nutrition council of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
The school will be at the Hotel 
Roanoke 

Discussions will be heard on ani- 
poultry rations, the 
energy values and 


@ INCREASE FEED SALES! 
@ GET MORE REPEAT SALES! 
@ SATISFY MORE CUSTOMERS! 


The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


mal fats in feeds, 
meat type hog, 
medicated feeds. 

Highlights of nutrition research at 
VPI will be presented by several uni- 
versity staff members at 10 a.m. Feb. 
22. The Feb. 22 afternoon program 
will include talks on, “The Use of 
Animal Fats in Feeds for Cattle, 
Swine and Poultry,” by Dr. B. S. 
Schweigert, American Meat Institute 
Foundation; “What About the Ratio 
of Protein to Energy in Poultry Ra- 


JERSEE VITAL-MIN 


Here is a t quality Multi-Vitamin and Anti- 
biotic Pre- Mix containing all the necessary 
Vitamins, Amino Acids, Trace Minerals and 
Antibiotics to make your feeds produce better 
results. The fast growing trend is toward Hi- 
Potency Vitamin and recommended leveis of 
Antibiotic Fortification. Successful Feed Build- 
ers are increasing Sales, getting Steady Repeat 
Orders and developing greater customer satis- 
faction with JERSEE VITAL-MIN. They have 
relied on JERSEE .. . builders of Vita- 
Minized and Mineral Pre-Mixes for more 


than 35 years. tions,” by James C. Fritz, Dawe’s 
Laboratories, Inc., and “Feeding in 
% Successfully Serving Feed the Production of the Meat Type 


Manufacturers from Coast to Coast : 
animal hus- 


Hog,” Dr. R. F. Kelly, 
bandry department, VPI. 
The Feb. 23 program will include 


talks on, “Energy Value of Feeds,” 


Write today for 
Dealers’ Sales helps 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 


Nowhere else can you secure such oc 
major part of your dog food ingredients. 
By combining your ingredient purchases 
in cars, mixed cars or LCL you are as- 
sured of freshness, and better inventory 
control with lower inventory investment. 
BOXER ingredients are manufactured by 
us specially for dogs—they are “prime” 
products, and not “by-products.” Write for 
curren? prices and literature. 


BAG ? or UTILITY ? 


Deliver ALL with the new 
BAUGHMAN "Du-All” UTILITY FEED BODY 


wm FULL-OPEN REAR DOORS, Open full width for 
easy loading, unloading. Smooth interior for maximum 


load, minimum space. 


m FLOOR-LEVEL FEED GRATE. Sets over body auger; 


rigid support for bag feed or merchandise. 


RAPID DISCHARGE. 250-500 Ibs./Min. (depending 
on material) through rugged 6”’ discharge auger. 


Hydraulically raised, easily swivel-positioned hy 


THE CRETE MILLS 


" manual crank. Front-end discharge for better weight 
distribution. 


CRETE, NEBRASKA 
of the Gran Co 


Bm BODY LENGTHS: 32’, | 
WRITE for ilivstrated literature. 
SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 


BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
106 SHIPMAN ROAD + JERSEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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HOW AVAILABLE 


PHOSPHORUS: 


Findings to date prove that a supplement showing 


high phosphorus solubility in all these chemical tests 
can be correlated with good biological availability. 


HOW DOES YOURS RATE? 


Analytical reagent 
YOUR CDP 
grade dicalcium 
SUPPLEMENT 17 
PERCENT PERCENT PERCENT 


99.8) 100 
95.1 
93.5 


No one solvent is entirely dependable in measuring the availability 
of phosphorus supplements. Conclusions drawn by researchers 
point out that high solubility in only 0.4% HCl does not indicate 
a high feed utilization. 


CDP shows high availability in all three determinations, con- 
firming excellent results in a variety of feeding tests. — 


The lowest cost, quality phosphorus product, CDP (Coronet 
Defluorinated Phosphate) ‘s produced in two grades to meet your 
requirements. 


17% P Grade | 14.5% P Grade 


Phosphorus, Total | 17.0% min. 14.5% min. 
Calcium, Total 34.0% min. 34.0% min. 
Fluorine, Total 0.17% max. 0.145% mox. 


Coronet Phosphate Company — 


A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED Sp 
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Let us figure the cost of CDP Delivered to Your Plant 
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This reader service department enrounces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 6364—Catalog on 
Process Plants 


Design, engineering, construction 
and initial operation of process in- 
dustries by the Chemical Plants Divi- 
sion of the Blaw-Knox Co. are out- 
lined in a new catalog, entitled “Proc- 
ess Plants by Blaw-Knox.” The cata- 
log is illustrated with photographs 
of major projects. Subject matter of 
the 20-page publication covers gen- | 
eral and industrial chemicals, fine 
chemicals, high and low tempera- 
tures processes, fats and oils and plant 
rehabilitation and modernization. A 
copy of the catalog, Bulletin No. 2514, 


is available if you will check No. 6364 
on the coupon and mail it to this 
publication. 


No. 5380—Booklet on 
Salesmen 


How the modern salesman works, 
what he does, and why, is portrayed 
in a 32-page booklet entitled “The 
Salesman Story” published by the Du 
Pont Company. It illustrates the vital 
function performed by the nation’s 
five million salesmen and the vast 
sales effort that employs, directly or 
indirectly, perhaps 15 million men 
and women. It relates how the old- 


| Chemical & Dye Corp. The booklet 


time drummer passed out of the scene 
to make way for men who, by their 
selling, create new industries and new | 
products that raise the standard of 
living for all. “The modern industrial | 
salesman is’ a professional. Glad- | 
handing and back-slapping are not | 
his basic attributes,”’ the documented 


New Products 


New Services 
New Literature 


booklet reports. The “new kind of | 
salesman” must often be part scien- 
tist, part economist, or specialist in 
other fields. “He is mature, in expe- 
rience and know-how, before he tries 
to sell.”” The booklet is available by 


checking No. 5380 on the coupon 
and dropping it in the mail. 
No. 5379—Tax 
Booklet 

“How to Save Money on Your 
Farm Income Tax” is the title of a 
new booklet prepared by the J. K 


Lasser Tax Institute and offered free 
by the Nitrogen Division of Allied 


is written in clear, every day lan- 
guage to enable the farmer to grasp 
his tax deduction situation with a 
minimum of reading. Among subjects 
covered are: How to compute your 
farm income, forms to use, farmer’s 
self employment income, declarations 
for farmers and crop damage pay- 
ments. One section is entitled “Spe- 
cial Tax Saving Check List for Farm- 
ers.” A free copy of the booklet may 
be secured by checking No. 5379 on 
the coupon and dropping it in the 
mail to this newspaper. 


No. 5381—Pig Feeder 


The H. D. Hudson Manufacturing 
Co. has developed a new pig feeder 
called by the trade name Profi-Matic 
Roto Feeder. The feed in the hopper 
flows smoothly down the sides of 
the inverted V bottom into the 
trough, it is claimed. As pigs root 
against the two lugs on the hopper 


Send me information on the items marked: 
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to rotate it, feed in the hopper is 
raked through by a stationary agita- 
tor to promote a free flow of feed. 
The company announcement adds: 
“Because the bottom diameter of the 
hopper is almost as great as that of 
the top, there is no clogging. It 
handles all types of feed without 
clogging. Heavy gauge premium qual- 
ity galvanized steel feed trough won't 
crack in cold weather. The hopper 
is beaded and braced for greatest 
rigidity. A simple crank makes feed 
flow adjustments easy. And it has a 
6-bu. feed capacity. Secure more com- 
plete details by checking No. 5381 on 
the coupon and mailing it. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5834—Corn sheller, Bryant En- 
gineering Co. 

No. 58383—Feedstuffs energy values 
booklet, Limestone Products Corpora- 
tion of America. 

No. 5885—Premix for cattle fat- 
tener feeds, Poul-An Laboratories, 
Inc. 

No. 53836— and applica- 
tion of poultry medicinals, Vineland 
Poultry Laboratories. 

No. 5837-— Bulk-bag feed body, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5888— Poultry feeder units, 
Brower Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5889 Molasses mixer, Fort 
Worth Steel & Machinery Co. 

No. 5840—Mastitis treatment, Dr. 
LeGear Medicine Co. 


No. 5342—Stationary feed manu- 
facturing units, Daffin Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

No. 5348—Livestock minerals book- 
let, Barton Salt Co. 

No. 5844—Bulletin for processing 
operations, Fuller Co., subsidiary of 
Hershey Machine & Foundry Co. 

No. 5345—Rotary Airlock feeder, 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 5346— Straddle carrier, Ross 
Carrier Division of Clark Equip- 
ment Co. 

No. 5847 — Flock record chart, 
American Scientific Laboratories. 

No. 5848—List of special days— 
50¢ a copy, order from Domestic Dis- 
tribution Dept., Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S., 1615 H St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

No. 5349—Feeder for starting pigs, 
Farmer Feeder Co. 

No. 5350—Hopper magnet, H. C. 
Davis Mill Machinery Co. 

No. 6351 — Hog wormer, Pemco 
Products, Ince. 


No. 5852 — Egg grader, National 
Poultry Equipment Co. 

No. 53858—Fire alarm system, Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. 

No. 5854—Booklet on animal fat 
handling and mixing systems, Wenger 
Mixer Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5355—Bulletin on “Biological 
Test Diets,” General Biologicals, Inc. 

No. 5856—Automatic oil brooder, 
Makomb Steel Products Division, 
Globe American Corp. 

No. 5857—Hammer mill, Prater 
Pulverizer Co. 

No. 5358—Liquid and dry feeders, 
Omega Machine Co., Division of B-I-F 
Industries, Inc. 

No. 5359—Drag conveyor, Southern 
Equipment Co. 

No. 5360— Continuous feeding of 
dry materials, Omega Machine Co., 
Division of B-I-F Industries, Inc. 

No. 5861—Bulk weighing scale bul- 
letin, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 5862 — Hanging feeders, Na- 
tional Ideal Co. 

No. 5868—Rumen stimulator, Cud- 
ahy Packing Co. 

No. 5864—1956 calendar featuring 
weather information, John W. Eshel- 
man & Sons. 

No. 5365—Grain sampler, Ralph C. 
Gardner & Co. 

No. 5366—Cattle and sheep wormer, 
Anchor Serum Co. 

No. 5867—Dust filter unit, Day Co. 

No. 5368— High speed pulverizer 
bulletin, Pulva Corp. 

No. 6369 — 150-bu.-per-hour liquid 
seed treater, Panogen, Inc. 

No. 5370— Poultry mash antioxi- 
dant, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

No. 53871—Automatic open mouth 
bag filling machine, Kraft Bag Corp. 

No. 5872—1i,000-lb. capacity lifter, 
Colson Corp. 

No. 5373 — 150-bu.-per-hour liquid 
seed treater, Panogen, Inc. 

No. 5874 — Dust collectors, Omega 
Machine Co., Division of B-I-F Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

No. 5375 — Alfalfa bale shredder, 
Winsted Roto-Matic. 


No. 5876—Retractable curtain for 
plants and warehouses, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. 

No. 5877—Bale fork for handling 


eight to 10 bales without stacking, 
Olson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5378—Bulletin on vibrating 
feeder, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 6353—Rotary tillers and gar- 


den tractors, Midland Co. 


BROWER 


FEEDER 


Better Pigs . . . Surer Profits 


Ends need for homemade creep pens—saves 
time and labor costs! Designed for pigs ONLY 
—low canopy keeps sows away from feed 
troughs. The most efficient creep feeding 
method yet devised. No. 4CF—Body of 20 ga. 
rust-resisting Armco Zincgrip. Weatherproof, 
ey, easy to fill. 8 bu. cap. Accommo- 
dates 75 pigs. Length 4'; Ht. 35'44"'; Width 
Shipped KD (175 ibs.). 


<== NEW! BROWER 
Junior Creep Feeder 


@ For the individual far- 


early. 
@ Takes core of litter of 
10 pi 


s. 
@ Holds 16 Ibs. 
@ Can be used as grit box for 
No. ICF — Made of rust-resisting Armco Zinc- 
pip. Designed to prevent feed waste. Width 
i244", depth height 1414''. Helght trough 
edge QA" . Shipped set-up. Weight 6 Ibs. 

Write fer details and low dealer prices. 


BROWER MFG. CO., 515 ard, Quincy, 
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ALFALFA MEAL IN FORMULA FEEDS 


(Continued from page 24a) 


and inability to handle or digest much 
fibrous or bulky feed. This is true 
particularly for baby pigs and grow- 
ing-fattening hogs. During this period, 
rapid growth and high feed efficiency 
generally limit the amounts of al- 
falfa meal in the ration to those used 
for poultry. Alfalfa is a useful in- 
gredient in these rations for the same 
reason as it is for poultry feeds. 

The maximum amounts of dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal must be limited 
for the same reason. This is exempli- 
fied by recent tests at Illinois (16) in 
which 15% and 30% of alfalfa meal 
was found to be excessive for growing- 
fattening hogs. This was ascribed to 
lowered total digestible nutrients con- 
tent and consumption of the ration. 
Work at the Iowa station has demon- 
strated that dehydrated alfalfa meal 
is unpalatable to young pigs. Further 
evidence has recently been presented 
by the Minnesota station (17), as 
given in Table 10. This work con- 
sisted of three trials on pigs three to 
eight weeks of age. Dustiness of the 
alfalfa was noted as a contributing 
factor, probably. 


Usually alfalfa is omitted or se- 
verely restricted in pre-creep féeds 
and starters where palatability is so 
essential to early acceptance of feed. 
However, the writer feels that the 
limited use of a 20% or higher pro- 
tein, 150,000-200,000 A, oiled meal 
or granule may eventually prove to 
be a worthwhile addition in such ra- 
tions because of the contributions of 
carotene, vitamins E and K, folic acid 
and unidentified growth factors. The 
use of 2.5-5% of regular dehydrated 
alfalfa meal in growing-fattening ra- 
tions has long been successfully uti- 
lized to provide an important propor- 
tion of the necessary vitamins. The 
use of 10-15% in sow and pig supple- 
ments and in hog supplements is well 
established and helps to provide a 
very important percentage of neces- 
sary accessory factors and even pro- 
tein. 

There is ample evidence that liberal 
amounts of dehydrated alfalfa meal 
are beneficial in gestation-lactation 
rations for swine. Larger and thriftier 
litters have been reported repeatedly. 


NEWsales-hoosting deal 
for dealers 


Write for details 
- 


GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1.MINN. 


Early evidence on this point from the 
Iowa station (18) is given in Table 
11. In gestation rations as much as 
15-25% of dehydrated alfalfa meal 
is used. Such amounts not only con- 
tribute materially in vitamins, min- 
erals and proteins, but also sufficient 
bulk to help avoid excessive fatness. 

It is anticipated that the use of 
dehydrated alfalfa meal in swine ra- 
tions will come under more critical 
evaluations and that it will continue 
to play an important role in swine 
feeds of all kinds. 


RUMINANT FEEDS 


Recent research in the field of 
ruminant nutrition has demonstrated 
that alfalfa possesses previously ur® 
suspected values beyond the ordinary. 
Workers at the Ohio, Iowa, Okla- 
homa stations and elsewhere have 
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Alan Bader 


214 24th Screet 
P.O. Box 267 + Ogden, Usb 
Telephone: Ogden 9323 


BUDDE 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 44 OTHER FEEDS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ADVERTISING CAPS for... 
the Most In Publicity and Good Will 


Write Us for Samples and Prices 


MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
121 N. 4th St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Mr. Feed Mixer: 


add Wita ex 


Pre-cultured tive Yeast 
to Your Feed Formulas 


And Give Y 


our Customers 
these Bonus Features 


For Finer Packaging 
took to ( 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


First 


BETTER FEED UTILIZATION . . . whether on creep feed, feed 
lot rations or winter feeding, VITA-VEX enables animals to 
gain more from the feed they eat. 

MORE DIGESTIBLE FEED .. . roughages and home grown 
grains provide more value to cattle, sheep and dairy herd, 
because VITA-VEX stimulates rumen bacteria action. 
HEALTHIER, MORE ACTIVE ANIMALS .... with better appe- 
tites; less digestive disorders; less scours and bloat; VITA-VEX 
starts cattle on feed faster. 

MORE REGULAR FEEDING .... with VITA-VEX added; ani- 
mals stay on their feed and eat more regularly; stay healthy 
during calving and ward off, minor ailments. 

INCREASED RUMEN FERMENTATION .. . feeds consumed 
are more available to rumen bacteria resulting in faster 
weight gains or greater milk production and butterfat count 
in dairy cattle. 

A FEED TO FIT ANY FEEDING PROGRAM little or no 
changes are necessary to turn present rations into more 
palatable, more profitable feeding. VITA-VEX fits in any 
type of formula. 


And This Is What VITA-VEX 
Does For You! 


ASSURES REPEAT BUSINESS __ . custo- 
mers will be quick to see the advantages 
your feeds have over your competition 
and they will keep buying from you. 


BUILDS THE REPUTATION OF YOUR 
BRAND . .. your feed brands will be- 
come recognized to be the best available 
Independent university experiments have 
proved the value of including pre- 
cultured live yeast in feeds. 


INCREASE YOUR PROFITS. Because you 
offer a better feed you make more sales 
. . and get more profits! 


839 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 6, ¥O. 
BALTIMORE 2960 


BROKERS 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


today. There is no cost or obligation. 


IN CORP 


WRITE TODAY FOR ALL THE FACTS 


If you would like to have more information on how 
VITA-VEX can help you build your business and in- 
crease your profits, just fill in and mail the coupon 


A DIVISION OF DOUGLAS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


itavjex 


ORATED 
620 East 16th Ave., North Kansas City, Missouri 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


Gentlemen: Please send me additional information on VITA-VEX. 
NAME 

FIRM. 

ADDRESS. 

TOWN. STATE 


Rey Suing 
‘ 
| 
lta 
inprom@ qutrition through pre-cuftured 
ANS 


WINTER... 


a} or SUMMER ... 


NICHOLS BIRDS 


STAY IN CONDITION 


You'll find that one thing stands out in Nichols birds 
. . . they'll take to your feed right from the start and stay 
on feed regardless of weather conditions — cold, wet win- 
ters or torrid summers. 

And that’s to your advantage, because birds that eat 
keep you and your customers in business, bring more cash 
return per bag consumed, and assure your future tonnage 


NICHOLS 


first nationally distributed crossbreds 
for economical production of broiler 


hatching eggs. 


INDIAN RVER" NICHOLS Crosses’ 
| Vantress-\| NICHOLS Crosses” 


* Three way crosses that have given the industry new standards 
for health, feed efficiency and quality. 


For information on this stock, and 
hatcheries in your area write 


NI Cc H OLS Poultry Farm, Inc. 


KINGSTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


STREP -DUST 


® Micro-milled Dihydrostreptomycin Sulfate. 


®@ Simply dust over heads of birds by using in an 
ordinary garden duster. 


@ Particularly effective with CRD outbreaks in 


broiler flocks. 


®@ Each bottle treats 1000 birds, contains 47 grams 
Dihydrostreptomycin Sulfate base. 


@ May be provided under private label. 


specialty Company, 


2205-09 THRIFT ROAD @ CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


amply demonstrated that the mineral 
composition of alfalfa has a definite 
stimulating effect on rumen micro- 
organisms and that ruminants make 


better gains on rations with low 
quality roughage when alfalfa or al- 
falfa ash is incorporated in the ra- 
tion. 

While molasses and its ash have 
the same property, dehydrated al- 
falfa meal has the added superiority 
in protein, calcium, carotene and 
estrogenic substances. The other vita- 
min values may often be of critical 
importance. For example, vitamin E 
deficiency is often a serious problem 
in cattle and sheep (white muscle 
disease and stiff lamb disease). It is 
suspected that the water soluble vita- 
mins may be beneficial in some in- 
stances. Some of these microorgan- 
isms require water soluble vitamins 
in their metabolic processes. These 
arg normally supplied by other rumen 
microorganisms and it is conceivable 
that there are cases where the latter 
are not in normal numbers or activity. 

The application of these findings is 
exemplified by the now famous Pur- 
due Supplement A and Iowa Supple- 
ments 3 and 4. Workers at these sta- 
tions discovered that dehydrated al- 
falfa meal at the 15-25% level in 
such formulas contributes to their ef- 
ficiency very materially. Examples of 
these formulas are shown in Table 12. 

The fact that dehydrated alfalfa 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES 


meal can serve as the sole protein 
supplement for ruminants has been 
demonstrated by research &’nd prac- 
tice. Normally, dehydrated alfalfa 
meal is too expensive for this pur- 
pose alone, but when properly used 
to take advantage of its other con- 
tributions, it has proven economically 
sound. 

For example, one cattle feeder now 
has his own dehydrator, pelleting 
equipment and inert gas storage 
tanks. As much as 4 lb. of dehydrated 
pellets are fed daily to fattening 
steers, but usually this is limited to 
2 lb. It may be necessary to omit 
even this small amount during the 
last few weeks before marketing in 
order to avoid excessively yellow car- 
cass fat. This particular rancher feels 
that he gets 3 lb. of high quality de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal where he used 
to reap only 2 Ib. of suncured hay 
from the same land. 


Benefits Provided 


While a number of experiments 
with ruminants have demonstrated 
that nearly but not quite all of the 
roughage requirements can be met 
with dehydrated alfalfa in the proper 
physical form, such as pellets or 
chops, this practice is not economi- 
cally sound at the present time. As 
previously indicated, research has 
amply shown that the judicious use 
of dehydrated alfalfa in the supple- 


Distributed in’ Washington, Oregon, Montana, No. 
Idaho and British Columbia by: 


LEO COOK CO. 
Feedstuffe 


95 Connecticut St. 410 Lewis Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash. Portland 4, Ore, 
MAin 0737 CApitol 2-1913 


WALSH GRAIN 


EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS | 


Best SERVICE 
ON 


BOX 147 
CHILLICOTHE 
MISSOURI 
PHONE 1047 


RUDY ESCHENHEIMER 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 
PLUS 
PREMIXES 


Seruing the 
GYeed Trade 
Gor Ouer 


20 Years 
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ment or concentrate, fed with low or 
medium quality hay or other rough- 
age will supply noticeable benefits. 
These benefits show up in all stages— 
reproduction, lactation, growth, fat- 
tening and even wool production. 

At the present time, surveys indi- 
cate that a high percentage of the 
forages produced on farms and 
ranches is not of highest quality. 


ing the disadvantages found in de- 
hydrated alfalfa is for the feed in- 
dustry to demand from the dehydra- 
tor a product with a higher concen- 
tration of the leafy portion, possibly 
a product with 20% or better protein, 
less than 20% fiber, and 150,000-200,- 
000 units of vitamin A per pound. It 
is anticipated that the dehydration 
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A New Way to Increase Your Feed Sales 


An example of this is the paper pre- | industry will continue to expand its ; 
. sented at the Michigan Feed & Grain | Utilization of improved processing for 
Conference last year on the eco- higher quality product and of im- 


nomics of high quality forage in the | Proved methods of treatment with 
dairy ration (19). It is pointed out | @ntioxidant and oil and of storage to 
that when excellent quality alfalfa | %¢t maximum preservation of the 


or alfalfa-grass forages are fed liber- nutritional values. 
ally the protein and TDN require- Dehydrated alfalfa has demon- 
ments for cows producing 40-50 Ib. strated unique qualities to justify its 


of milk daily can be met by supple- use in practically all types of rumi- LS 


mentin is vi é i i truck 
ng this forage with farm grown nant rations. It provides not only 
grains only. Data in this paper also valuable protein and calcium and - Equip your with @ modern, hydraulic Simonsen Unloader 
WRITE TODAY 


indicates that there is a gradual im- vitamin A, but also vitamin E and 
SIMONSEN MEG. veer. s. oumsy, iowa 


provement in recent years in the unidentified factors both mineral and 
quality of such forage. organic required for optimum func- 

This has implications obvious to tioning of rumen microorganisms. Its 
the feed manufacturer. However, the 
percentage of excellent quality for- 
age is still generally low, justifying 
appropriate utilization of appropriate 
supplements. It is felt that there is 
a good field open here for the use 
of dehydrated alfalfa. 

As further evidence to substantiate 
this opinion, reference is made to the 
research at the Storrs (Conn.) Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station on the 
utilization of dehydrated alfalfa for 
dairy calves and for dairy cattle. An 
excellent comprehensive review of 
this subject was presented by the 
Storrs workers in the Jan. 22, 1955, 
issue of Feedstuffs (20). Copies of 
this have been distributed by the 
ADA. Every feed manufacturer 
should carefully study this paper with 
special reference to the tables show- 
ing recommended levels of dehydrated 
alfalfa products in different types of 
dairy rations. This research has 
amply demonstrated the beneficial re- 
sults on lactation and growth in the 
dairy animal. Further details on the 
use of dehydrated alfalfa meal in 
dairy starting rations is presented in 
the December, 1955, issue of the 
Eastern Feed Merchant (21). 


(Continued on page 54) 


SUMMARY 
While there has been a trend to 
reduce the amount of dehydrated al- 


falfa in poultry feeds and,in pig creep 
feeds and starters, owing to its low 
energy content, bulk, and lack of pal- 
atability, this feed ingredient con- 
tinues to be an economical source in 
such feeds of vitamin A activity, xan- 
thophyll (for poultry), vitamins E 
and K, and folic acid. Evidence for 
unidentified growth factors for these 
species exists. These vitamin values 
are receiving renewed attention in 
the modern high energy rations. 
One apparent method of overcom- 


Build Better Hog Feeds for Less | 


with 


ce of your hog feeds—yet, reduce the total cost per 
ton! Research shows Pro-GeEn cuts ingredient costs by 
sparing the requirement for antibiotics. A lower level of 
antibiotics—plus Pro-Gen—gives better performance at 
lower cost. 

No other additive adds so much to your feeds at such ARSANLIC ACID ADDITIVE 
low cost. Whether you use it alone or in combination Asounee Seioty 
with other growth stimulants, Pro-Gen promotes faster, ea 
more uniform growth and better feed efficiency. ae 

When combined with an antibiotic, your feeds will See for yourself what practical farm and experiment station 
provide the safest, surest protection against bloody tests have proven—Pro - Gen is a safe, low cost, effective 


* i" growth stimulant that pays for itself many times over. Test 
— Aas faster, more uniform growth. For full de- PRO - GEN in your own feeds on scouring or unthrifty pigs. 
_ SPECIFY tails, write to— 


We'll be glad to furnish trial amounts at no charge. 
CUMBIA QUARRY CO. 


lashington Ave. 
1, MO 


CAN AO | 


PRO-GEN- 


McCABE GRAIN 


LONDON OFFICES 


Schwarz & Co. (Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 


(Overseas Agents) Ltd. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES «+ Chemical Sales Division © North Chicago, IHinois 


Canadian Address: Abbott Laboratories, 1350 Cote De Liesse Road, Montreal 9, Quebec 
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MIDWEST CONVENTION PLANNERS—tThe planning committee for the 
12th annual convention of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. got together 
recently to put the finishing touches on the program for the convention in 
the Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 26-28. All Kansas Citians, they 
are, from left to right, Robert Greenlee, Nutrena Mills, Inc.; Martin Newell, 
Feedstuffs; Bruce Varney, Agri-Tech, Inc.; Lloyd Larson, MFMA executive 
vice president; Pat Waters, General Mills, Inc., and Oscar Straube, Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Inc., chairman of the convention. “Trends in the Feed Industry” 
is the theme of the convention. 


Camera Views 
of the 


News 


SYNTHETIC LAMB COAT—A 
plastic Lamcoat, designed to protect 
newborn lambs from inclement 
weather, has been made availiable to 
sheepmen in all parts of the country 
by the California Wool Growers Assn. 


of San Francisco. The snug-fitting a 
slip-on Lamcoat has an elastic belly- 

band and breakaway seams and can S 3 
be shed if the coat is caught on brush \ ss 


or becomes too tight. Sue Fetz, Miss 
San Francisco of 1958, here demon- 
strates how neatly a Lamcoat fits. 
Weather won’t wait for lambing and 
many unprotected lambs die of ex- 
posure a few hours after their birth. 


A. R. French 


R. W. Nelson 


DISTRICT SUPERVISOR—R. W. Nelson of Des Moines, Iowa, right, receives 
congratulations from A. R. French, district manager of the chemical depart- 
ment for McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York, on his appointment as district 
supervisor of feed supplement sales. Mr. Nelson, with McKesson chemical for 
over five years, will supervise sales to feed manufacturers in the Dakotas, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, northern Missouri and Nebraska. He received his 
bachelor’s degree and did graduate work in chemistry and biology at Drake 
University, Des Moines, where he will be headquartered. 
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VyLACTOS CONFERENCE—A three-day conference of VyLactos Labora- 
tories sales personnel was held recently at the company’s offices in Des 
Moines. Sales and advertising plans for 1956 were presented by Dean F. 
Foster, sales manager, shown at left. Others attending the conference are, 
from left to right: Sam Fleming, Duane Morrow, Clint Shaffer, Eugene Coats, 
and John Goeders, all district sales supervisors, and Dr. Garrish Severson, 
director of nutrition. 


J.T. Cleland 


Tom A. Eadon, Jr. 


APPOINTED — The appointments of 
J. T. Cleland as sales manager of the 
Dallas branch, and of Tom A. Eadon, 
Jr., as sales manager of the Phila- 
delphia branch have been announced 
by W. N. Brock, vice president and 
general manager of the Chase Bag 
Co. Mr. Cleland joined Chase in 1937 
as a salesman in the west Texas area. 
He later served as sales represent- 
ative in the Dallas branch. Mr. Eadon 
has been a sales representative with 
the Philadelphia branch since 1948, 
covering territories in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,” Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia and Washington, D.C. He is 
a graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


20 YEARS—George W. Aldous, serv- 
iceman with Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories of Charles City, Iowa, was 
honored for 20 years of service at the 
recent annual sales meeting in Mason 
City, Iowa. Here Mr. Aldous, who 
serves the state of Minnesota for the 
company, receives a 20-year gold 
service pin from Dr. J. E. Salsbury, 
president, in ceremonies climaxing 
the banquet at the sales meeting. 


25TH ANNIVERSARY — The annual employee dinner and party held by 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa., had special significance this 
year because it also served as the 25th birthday dinner for the firm. The year, 
1956, marks the firm’s silver anniversary. In the photo, C. W. Whitmoyer, 
president and founder of the company, is preparing to serve the first slice of 
the candle-lit cake. The company’s board of directors surrounding him are 
(left to right): M. B. Gardner, vice president in charge of sales; M. J. De- 
Mucchio, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer; T. W. Balkcom, vice 
president; C. W. Whitmoyer, president; R. W. Henry, treasurer, and J. G. 
Wandell, secretary. 
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Time was when it would buy a 
juicy T-bone steak (with all the trim- 
mings), a pair of overalls or fifty 
pounds of feed. But its buying 
power has been shrinking steadily 
for years, especially in animal nu- 
trition . . . in some phases of nutri- 
tion, that is. 

But even today, it’s still possible 
to build 100 pounds of pork with a 
perfectly balanced ration carrying 
just fifty cents’ worth of Borden's 
natural-source vitamin fortification; 
and, sometimes it’s done for less! 

Borden's vitamin supplements 
and formulas can help you and your 
dealers get and hold more hog feed 
business .. . they'll help your feeds 
do a better job . . . get hogs off to 
market quicker . . . and, at record 
low production costs! 

The hog feeder is going to look 
long and hard at his production 
costs this year. If your hog feeds are 
Borden-fortified, he'll like what he 
sees! 

A few minutes with your Borden 
representative will prove it to you 
—and you can prove to your hog 
feeders that fifty cents will still buy 


a lot. THE BORDEN COMPANY FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT | 
350 Madison Avenve New York 17, N. Y. i 
Gentlemen: 
(0 Please send me complete information about Borden’s Hog Feed Supplements ‘ 
and formulas. 
(0 You may also send complete information about Dairy and Poultry Rations. § 
JE IMPORTANT TRACE ELEMENT, Zi 
NTION OF PARAKERAT 
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bachelor’s degree and did graduate work in chemistry and biology at Drake president; Cc. W. Whitmoyer, president; R. W. Henry, treasurer, and & G. 
University, Des Moines, where he will be headquartered. Wandell, secretary. 
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AIDS FOR POULTRY 
Hilltop Laboratories 


Used most... because it’s safest...most effective TO MAKE YOUR FEEDS COMPLETE 


CONTENT, USE 


SAPE-—Remarkably safe for pigs. Non-toxic EFFECTIVE-Numerous critical tests prove 
at effective levels. Safe, too, when accidentally Dr. Hess Cadmium Hog Wormer fed continu- 
consumed in feed by other animals. In extensive _—_ ously for a period of 72 hours will remove over ‘ 

research tests, not enough Dr. Hess Cadmium 93% of large roundworms harbored by pigs. CNldod tere 


Ton of Feed 
Hog Wormer has ever been fed to kill a hog. CONVENIENT-Simply add pre-mixed Cad- . . . Supplies an exact, balanced biend 


of stabilized iodine, manganese sul- 


HERMAN HAGEL'S 


CONCENTRATE 


ECONOMICAL —For both you and your mium Hog Wormer to your complete hog ration phate, copper, cobalt, nickel, iron, 
customers. Dr. Hess contract and combination (20 Ibs. per ton). Advise customers to use as Write for saeiintie information 


pricing makes Cadmium Hog Wormer the most __ only feed for period of 72 hours—or until pigs THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 
economical hog wormer for you. Improves feed _ clean up the recommended amount. Available at 68 W. dacksen Bivd., Chicage 6, 
conversion for your customers. all Dr. Hess warehouses. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC., ASHLAND, OHIO = Specialists in Feed Medication! Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 
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© Better shaping—slick appearance 
® Stand up better under moist conditions 
© Fewer fines in the bag 

® More appealing taste 

® Fresh, fragrant smell 

_ © Production increased 


YES, all these advantages are yours when 
you use PACO! Customer after customer tells 
us that by adding PACO he turns out better 
pellets—regardless of other ingredients in 
the formula! 


In addition—two BIG SELLING POINTS 
are in your favor with PACO... 


@ Unexcelled Nutritional Value 
@ Lower Price insures you Higher Profits! 


SO—FOR BETTER PELLETS—SWITCH TO PACO! 
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LIME CREST 


TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Behind all Lime Crest Trace-Mineral Pre- 
Mixes stands a record of providing the best 
possible products with true economy and 
convenience for the feed manufacturer. Lime 
Crest pioneered in the use of compatible 
ingredients in trace-mineral pre-mixes. Its 
exclusive blending process assures uniform- 
ity of distribution of the vital trace elements. 


Important, too, is Lime Crest leadership in 
trace mineral research . . . research that 


Just off the Press: 


Write for a free reprint of the chapter on Energy 
Values of Feedstuffs for Poultry from the 1955 
edition of The Scientific Feeding of Chickens by 


Dr. Harry W. Titus. 


Dept. A-1 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


produced a better blending process and led 
to the use of trace mineral compounds that 
are more compatible with fat-soluble 
vitamins. 


Because quality control is a fetish at Lime 
Crest, you can depend on accuracy and uni- 
formity of all our formulations. Lime Crest’s 
facilities and skills are your assurance of re- 
ceiving the most advanced products to help 
you produce better feeds. 


LIME CREST PRODUCTS 


are made by Limestone Products Corporation of America 


Newton, N.J. 


World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


Makers of LIME CREST CALCITE CRYSTALS—the 3-in-1 calcium supplement for poultry; LITTER- 
KEPE—the ideal conditioner for poultry litter; Non-Skid BARN CALCITE—for safe, non-skid barn floors. 


In Canada: The Ash Chemical Company, 410 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 1, P. Q, 


} 
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Applying Research Results to 


Manufactured 


Poultry Feeds 


By DR. RAYMOND T. PARKHURST 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In the accom- 
panying article, Dr. Raymond T. 
Parkhurst, director of nutrition and 
research for Lindsey-Robinson & Co., 
Roanoke, Va., shows that a “superior” 
feed, though costing more, gives the 
poultryman the most profit. He also 
reviews what’s new in laying and 
breeding rations and points out that 
sound research is always needed be- 
fore new developments are adopted 
as standard practices, 

¥ ¥ 

The successful feed man uses all 
the results of research he can to 
make his feeds better. There is so 
much new information being released 
in a course of a year, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for most feed men 
to digest more than a small fraction 
of it. 

Much of what a feed man reads or 
hears is either too technical for him 
to understand, or reported results are 
so conflicting that he is confused. 
Unfortunately, some conclusions are 
drawn on data that is either insuffi- 
cient or has too limited application 
for generalizations. Of necessity, 
therefore, a feed man has to pick 
and choose new information which 
applies to a particular problem. This 
may be a feed that is out of line in 
price, giving unsatisfactory results 
in some way or is just not as good 
as it should be in comparison to a 
competitor. It is the responsibility of 
the feed man to improve his product, 
not the feed control official. It is 
the job of the feed control official 
primarily to see that the products 
the feed man manufactures are up 
to the guarantees made for them. 

These observations on applying re- 
search results to manufactured feeds 
are not intended to be in criticism 
of any source of nutritional informa- 
tion. They are intended to help guide 
someone somewhere in making better 
feeds. 


Meeting Nutrient Requirements 


Every feed man should use as a 
guide the nutrient requirements for 
poultry of the committee on animal 
nutrition of the Agricultural Board 
of the National Research Council 
and revise and enlarge on them as 
new information is available. The 
relation of one nutrient to another 
can be as important as the amount 
in the ration. Promiscuously varying 
nutrient values can adversely affect 
the results obtained with an other- 
wise good formula. 

A feed is only as good as the qual- 
ity of the ingredients that go into it, 
yet the emphasis is more and more 
on nutrients and less on ingredients. 
The statement made by Dr. George 
M. Briggs, chief nutritionist of the 
National Institute of Health at the 


CONSULTANTS 


TO THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


Cc. W. SIEVERT and ASSOCIATES 
Room 1338 
221 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 1, tl. 


1955 Maryland Nutrition Conference 
for Feed Manufacturers, bears re- 
peating here: “The final test of a 
ration will not be what ingredients 
it contains but what profit it gives 
to the producer.” 

The poultryman wants to know 
which feed will make him the most 
profit. In the case of a bro‘ler grower, 
this usually means the highest mar- 
gin over feed cost per bird or per 
1,000 birds. Within agriculture, there 
is probably no other group which 
knows its cost of production in more 
detail than the broiler raisers. I be- 
lieve the same principle of arriving 
at the value of a broiler ration can 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


for Barley, Oats, Corn 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
“Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, iil. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


“SPECIAL” feed engineering services are standard at DAWE’S 


FOOD RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Founded 1922 
Philip 8. Hawk, Ph.D., President 
Bernard L. Oser, Ph.D., Director 


Research @ Analyses @ Consultation 


VITAMIN 
ASSAYS 


Biological, Nutritional, Toxicological Studies 
for the Food, Drug and Allied industries 


Dawes Vitamelk provides full fortification 
in one package. Assures the finest, up-to- 
date practical fortification for each class 
of livestock and poultry feed. 

The vitamins, antibiotics, trace minerals, 
and unidentified factor components used 
in Vitamelk are all of the highest possible 
quality. 

Buy single-package Vitamelk fortification 
and center responsibility for both fortifi- 
cation and formulation in a basic producer 
devoted exclusively to the feed industry. 
You simplify your buying, storing and 
manufacturing operations, reducing over- 
head while increasing quality and profit 
But that's only part of the Vitamelk story . . . 


As a user of Vitamelk, you have at your 
disposal—without cost—all of Dawe’s val- 
uable Feed Engineering Services. 


Dawe’s Formula Audit Bureau will ana- 
lyze your feeds and develop exclusive new 


formulas to meet specific requirements. 
Dawe’s Nutritional Information Service 
will keep you up-to-date on new scientific 
discoveries which you can use in manu- 
facturing and merchandising your feeds. 
And Dawe’s assumes the continuing re- 
sponsibility for the application of new 
developments to your brand. 


Why settle for less than the best? Mail the 
coupon today and learn more about these 
and many other advantages of Dawe’s 
Vitamelk program that can improve your 
feeds and reduce your work load. 


ries, Inc. 


4800 $. Richmond St., Dept. FS-16 


Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 


and Feed Engineering Services. 


Chicage 32, IIlinois 
Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rve des Claires, 


Please send me full information about Dawe's Vitamelk program 


NAME____ 


ADDRESS__ 


48-14 33rd Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEED: 
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The Top-Quality Nitrogen Source of Protein 


FEED COMPOUND 


Adds extra value 
at lower cost to you... 


In addition to furnishing its equivalent 


in protein, ““Two-Sixty-Two” helps un- 


lock extra nutritive values for cattle and 
sheep—by stimulating rumen bacteria 
which break down feed fibers in home- 
grown roughages. 


Available everywhere... 
Agents located in key cities (listed below) 
put “Two-Sixty-Two” within trucking 
distance of feed manufacturers, large 
and small. This means faster service . . . 
prompt shipments to help you keep pace 
with any increased demands on your in- 
ventory. 


Free-flowing... 
The anti-caking agent in “Two-Sixty- 
Two” assures feed manufacturers a ni- 
trogen source of protein that flows freely 
and mixes thoroughly . . . even under 
severe conditions of heat and moisture. 


For “Two-Sixty-Two”. . . the first and finest urea source 
7 y : of protein, contact your agent or nearest Du Pont Office 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICES, INC. LA BUDDE FEED & GRAIN CO. VAN WATERS & ROGERS, INC. 
402 Flour Exchange Bidg. 741 WN. Milwaukee St. P. 0. Box 1188 
Minneapolis, Minn. Milwaukee 2, Wisc. Dallas 9, Tex. 

PLESS & SHEAHAN 

BARTELS AND SHORES CHEMICAL CO. P. 0. Box 2654 4000 First Avenue South 
1400 St. Louis Avenue Memphis 2, Tenn. Seattle 4, Wash. 


Kensas City 7, Me. SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO. 
DAVIS ENTERPRISES, INC. 805 Dun Bidg. 3950 N. W. Yeon Avenue 
919 S. Perry Street Buffalo 2, WN. Y. Portiand 10, Ore. 
Dayton 1, 0. CARROLL SWANSON SALES CO. 
620 Des Moines Bidg. North 809 Washington 
R. D. ERWIN CO. Des Moines 9, Ia. Spokane 1, Wash. 
838 Third National Bank Bidg. VAN WATERS & ROGERS OF 
Nashville 3, Tenn. CALIFORNIA, INC. 
16th & Carolina St. e City, Ut. 
on San Francisco 19, Calif. 
. Church Street P. 0. Box 1663 
1422 E. 6th Street 
Charlotte, N.C. Los Angeles 21, Calif. Boise, ida. 


E.!. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 


Polychemicals Department 


Tue Bag of “Two-Sixty-lwo 1616 Wainut St., Philadelphia 3, Penna. 
open fk inspection after » 5 7250 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
hot, hurnid recic 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF 
moexcellent, froe-flowing «co — Du Pont Company of Canada Limited BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
80 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Canada + « - THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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be used as has been used for laying 
and breeding feeds. 

The most important factor in the 
economics of laying rations is the 
rate of production. There can be no 
profits when layers use their feed 
primarily for maintaining body 
weight and keeping their body tem- 
perature normal, but lay few eggs. 

The more eggs a flock lays, the 
smaller the maintenance cost is in 
proportion to the total cost. Feed 
requirements for maintenance vary 
greatly, depending upon the size of 
the layers. 

The proof of good laying and breed- 
ing rations is in the results obtained. 
The most important factor in low 
production costs is a high rate of egg 
production 


Comparative Worth 

How much more can a producer of 
market eggs afford to pay for a lay- 
ing mash which, through research, 
has been formulated to give superior 
results? 

Assuming an “average” commercial 
feed will average 50% yearly egg 
production, the daily production per 
100 birds is 50 eggs or 4.16 dozen. By 
multiplying by the price per dozen 
at any given time, one gets the in- 
come per day. Of course, records 
must be kept on the flock. These will 
show the daily feed consumption per 
100 hens. Dividing that by the num- 
ber of dozen eggs produced per 100 
hens will give the feed efficiency in 
terms of pounds of feed required per 
dozen eggs. The daily feed consufnp- 
tion in pounds times the cost of feed 
per pound will give the daily feed 
cost per 100 birds. If this figure is 
subtracted from the income, one gets 
the margin over feed cost. An ex- 
ample will help to illustrate how it 
works. 

Assuming $88 for the feed cost per 
ton of an “average” feed, 48¢ a dozen 
as an average egg price, and 50% as 
the average yearly production on this 
“average” feed, here are the figures: 

1. Daily production per 100 birds, 
4.16 dozen eggs. 

2. Daily income, $2. 

3. Daily feed consumption (Leg- 
horns), 25 Ib. 

4. Feed per dozen eggs, 6 lb. 

5. Feed cost per dozen, 26%¢. 

6. Daily feed cost per 100 birds— 
$1.10. 

7. Margin per 100 per day over 
feed cost (income minus feed cost), 


A “superior” feed giving 56% pro- 
duction annually, on the other hand, 
would show these figures per 100 
birds: 

1. 4.66 dozen eggs per day. 

2. Daily income, $2.24. 

3. Daily feed consumption per 100, 
23.3 |b. 

4. Feed required per dozen eggs, 
5 Ib. 

The “superior” feed obviously pro- 
duces more income. But how much 
can the egg producer pay for the 
better feed? If we settle for the same 
profit over feed cost (income minus 
feed cost) of 90¢ that we got with 
the “average” feed, the daily feed 


WE CARRY A STOCK OF 
OMALASS 
DYNASOL FISH SOLUBLES 
IN BALTIMORE, MD. 
TWIN SUPPLY SERVICE 
2406 N. CHARLES ST. 
BEL-5.9540 
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cost of the “superior” feed could be 
as high as 5.75¢ per pound. That’s 
$115 per ton, or $27 per ton higher 
than the “average” feed. Daily in- 
come minus margin over feed cost 
equals the amount per day which 
could be spent for a “superior” feed 
($2.24 minus 90¢ equals $1.34; $1.34 
divided by 23.3 equals 5.75¢ Ib.). 


Nutritional Factors 


Research also has shown that any 
one of several nutritional factors, 
when added to a good “average” 
breeder, can increase the total hatch- 
ability of eggs by 6%. Many hatch- 
eries pay a premium of 3¢ doz. for 
75% hatchability, and 1¢ doz. for 
each per cent over 75. 


Thus, a premium of 8¢ doz. can 
be gotten by increasing hatchability 
from 74% to 80%, which is possible 
by the addition of important nutri- 
tional factors. 


If we assume a cost of $90 ton 
for an “average” breeder feed, which 
gives a hatchability of 74% of total 
eggs set, what is a “superior” feed 
worth that gives 80% hatch of total 
eggs? 

To illustrate, we'll use an average 
yearly production of 56%, and as- 
sume that 80% of these are salable 
hatching eggs. Daily production per 
100 hens then would be 3.73 doz. 
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BIGGER 
SWEET 
FEED 
PROFITS 


TEXAS CYCLONE 


feed mixing units were made to 
work as a team—or to fit in with 
existing facilities. Shown here is 
the TEXAS CYCLONE FEED MIX- 
ER in combination with the 
TEXAS CYCLONE SWEET FEED 
MIXER—the finest mixing com- 
bination you can find. Molasses 
mixing is made easier and better 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE 
EASY TO MAINTAIN 


That's what users scy about Texas 
Cyclone. Simple in design. Few 
moving ports. Low upkeep. Hun- 
dreds in use for many yeors. 


with a patented spray process 
that insures for 
free description fo! 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MINERAL WELLS. TEXAS 


CONTAINS OVER 


NEED 


BLACKSTRAP 
MOLASSES 


(DEHYDRATED) 


For Preserving Silage ..... for Sweetening Feeds 
For Custom Mixing ..... for Special Conditioning 


You'll make money selling Omalass to your customers to use for preserving silage, sweetening 
feeds, custom mixing and other uses. Omalass 1s easy to sell because it gives your customers more 
for their money — more sugar, more sweetness, more blackstrap nutrients. Omalass is packed in 
convenient, economical 50 Ib bag. Guaranteed dry, free-flowing, easy to handle. Cash in on the 
established acceptance and even greater demand created by our continuous farm paper advertising. 


SEND COUPON 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


‘ABORATORIES, INC. 


190) East Euclid Avenue 
Des Moines 13, lowa 


City 


SSS See eee 

Vy LACTOS LABORATORIES, INC. . 

g 1901 East Euclid Ave. 

§ Des Moines 13, lowe y 

: Please send me complete details : 

and prices on Omalass. 

8 Name. 

Company 
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hatchable eggs. On the basis of 74% 
hatchability, this would give a daily 
income of $2.73 when the price is 
73¢ a dozen. At the same number of 
eggs and the same price of eggs, 80% 
hatchability would give $3.02 because 
of the 8¢ doz. premium for the high- 
er hatchability. Again, the “superior” 
ration has produced greater income. 

Using the same cost and production 
figures which we used in the com- 
parison of laying feeds, we find that 
the feed cost per day would be $1.05 
for an “average” breeder feed. The 
profit over feed cost would be $1.67 
per day. To get this same profit over 
feed cost with a “superior” breeder 
ration, we could pay $1.35 every day 
for feed. That comes out to 5.79¢ Ib. 
for feed cost, or $116 per ton ($3.02 
minus $1.67 equals $1.35; $1.35 divid- 
ed by 23.3 equals 5.79¢ lb.). The “su- 
perior” breeder feed, then, is worth 
$26 ton more than the “average” 
breeder feed priced at $90 ton. 

The returns we get from feeds that 
give superior results almost justify 


| the relatively small price difference 


over an “average” feed. 


What’s New in Rations 


There is nothing especially new in 
laying formulas that shows promise 
of increasing egg production or 
hatchability by 6%. Stabilized vi- 
tamin A, to a less extent vitamin D, 
and trace minerals that are compati- 
ble with vitamins have come into 
more general use in the past year. 
There have been new developments 
in vitamin K and E and in the use 
of antioxidants. At present, the gen- 
eral use of antibiotics, at either high 
or low levels in laying or breeding 
rations does not seem justified. Im- 
provement has usually been confined 
to flocks giving poor production. 

Vitamin K and the Hemorrhagic 
Syndrome—FEspecially in the presence 
of stress factors, such as vaccination, 
there can be a deficiency of vitamin 
K in practical rations. Symptoms of 
the hemorrhagic syndrome have been 
found in embryos and newly hatched 


chicks indicating a deficiency of vi- 
tamin K in the breeding ration is 
possible. The use of menadione, men- 
adione sodium disulfite, or certain vi- 
tamin B, antibiotic supplements in 
breeding and broiler rations, and pos- 
sibly replacement rations, seems jus- 
tified. 

Arsenicals—As in the case of anti- 
biotics, consistent results have not 
been obtained with the use of arseni- 
cals in poultry rations. The general 
use of arsenicals in laying and breed- 
ing rations is not, at the present time, 
justified. Increases have been con- 
fined to poor producing flocks. The 
judicious use of arsenicals in broiler 
or replacement feeds, either with or 
without antibiotics, has proven eco- 
nomical. Some improvement has been 
observed by their use in replacement 
rations. 

Vitamin E—In most rations, there 
is an adequate amount of vitamin E 
to meet the needs of usual produc- 
tion practices. The addition of alpha- 
tocopheryl acetate to the breeding 
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ration and to the chick diet has pre- 
vented the trouble. The addition of 
some supplementary source of vita- 
min E seems justified in breeding 
rations and chick diets when enceph- 
alomalacia is a problem or as a safe- 
ty factor in high energy rations con- 
taining fats. The minimum require- 
ments of vitamin E are not known. 

Dipheny!] - p - phenylene diamine 
(DPPD)—The antioxidant, diphenyl- 
p-phenylene diamine (DPPD) has 
been found to be effective at the 
0.0125% level in preventing enceph- 
alomalacia under certain conditions 
but not all. At this level, it has been 
found to increase vitamin A liver 
storage in chicks and apparently re- 
duces the requirement of vitamin A 
for growth. Its use in broiler rations 
seems justified because, in addition, it 
enhances pigmentation. 

The excellent results obtained with 
DPPD in preventing encephalomalacia 
has led to its use in laying and breed- 
ing rations. The addition of DPPD at 
the 0.0125% level (% lb. per ton) to 
8 out of 10 formulas gave lower per- 
centage of egg production in produc- 
tion-bred Reds from December, 1954, 
to June, 1955. Only in one formula 
did the addition seem justified on the 
basis of increase in egg production. 
This was also true for hatchability. 
With only one formula was the hatch- 
ability of fertile eggs materially im- 
proved. The decrease in hatchability 
was less than in egg production. 

Pantothenic Acid—The addition of 
extra amounts of certain vitamins to 
certain formulas may do more harm 
than good. The proper amounts of nu- 
trients and their relationship are im- 
portant. When 1 milligram per pound 
was added to 8 out of 10 complete 
layer-breeder formulas, egg produc- 
tion was reduced. With only one 
formula was there an increase that 
approached importance. Hatchability 
was also less with 7 out of 10 form- 
ulas to which pantothenic acid (1 
milligram per pound of diet) was 
added. 

Energy/Protein Ratios in Laying 
and Breeding Rations — Under the 
conditions of an experiment in which 
production-bred Reds weighing about 
5.5 lb. were fed five basic formulas 
from December to June, there seemed 
to be no very definite relationship 
between the energy content of the 
ration, the energy to protein ratios 
and either egg production or hatch- 
ability of fertile eggs. 


Conclusion 

It has not been possible to cover 
many new developments in the use 
of amino acids, hormones and new 
ingredients, such as poultry by-prod- 
ucts, in poultry rations. 

When a formula is giving good 
results, some caution should be used 
in changing it on the basis of new 
research and developments until the 
evidence is convincing. It should not 
be -assumed that just because a new 
discovery is good for chicks that it is 
also good for layers and breeders. 
Sound research and nutritional knowl- 
edge are the basis of future develop- 
ments in the feed industry. 


VICTOR MYER DIES 
KANSAS CITY—Victor Myer, 79, 
former president of the Blaker Mill- 
ing Co., Pleasanton, Kansas, and the 
Blaker Lumber & Grain Co., Kansas 
City, died Jan. 7 in Kansas City. 
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Wholesale Feedstuffs Price Index 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 
BASE PERIOD 1935-39=—100 


Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
1955-66........ 194.4 186.0 188.3 


1954-56........ 216.9 221.6 222.2 223.0 322.8 216. 5 211.0 201. 5 199. 5 197.7 191.9 196.8 210.0 
1963-64........ 201.2 203.6 326.2 2334.8 2339.0 348.1 266.4 253.8 239.6 242.0 237.3 319.3 234.1 
1953-63. 262.4 267.2 257.3 251.7 238.3 227.8 229.2 216.7 215.4 211.3 206.6 234.1 
1981-62.....6.. 258.9 269.0 274.6 377.1 274.0 273.0 379.4 277.4 275.6 270.9 293.6 283.4 261.8 
1960-61.....06- 207.8 221.1 329.0 233.6 241.3 240.2 243.9 240.7 337.4 240.4 236.6 246.6 234.8 
1949-60. ....05. 212.6 209.7 214.2 206.7 202.9 212.4 221.8 237.3 227.8 251.2 227.6 213.6 319.8 
1948-49... 208.8 230.4 230.0 -325.6 210.8 214.3 2326.4 221.4 215.6 229.3 239.2 219.4 323.6 
1947-48... eaee 283.6 283.1 301.9 313.7 281.6 372.6 276.3 271.6 277.1 259.4 220.1 221.7 371.8 
1946-47... 000s 229.7 364.0 221.6 208.6 197.4 236.7 224.6 223.0 338.8 267.1 263.9 288.1 337.0 


Compiled by Market News Branch, Grain Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, U.8. 
Department of Agriculture, 
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Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
1955-56........ 175.4 176.0 186.2 ... eee ees coe eee eos eee 
1964-56........ 221.4 216.2 316.6 213.8 211.6 205.4 208.1 314.3 212.9 209.2 192.7 185.1 208.9 
1963-54......4.. 206.4 208.1 319.0 218.2 215.9 218.6 220.6 323.8 225.6 223.1 226.4 224.9 219.1 
19623-63........ 228.2 233.0 333.0 227.4 218.9 321.6 221.4 225.3 218.7 221.0 224.4 223.9 224.7 
1961-62........ 247.6 261.4 373.7 269.1 264.6 266.6 264.7 266.2 254.6 2652.1 253.4 249.4 256.8 
1960-61........ 207.6 219.9 2323.0 340.3 360.3 245.8 247.4 246.6 236.6 240.6 241.8 243.1 237.6 
1949-60........ 173.8 173.6 184.0 184.6 185.2 190.6 201.5 211.3 211.3 218.6 211.6 210.9 196.4 
1948-48... 2.65. ag 201.3 206.6 203.1 183.3 193.3 197.3 187.6 189.2 192.7 181.3 181.6 193.7 
1947-48. .....6. 334.1 344.6 367.0 378.8 319.1 326.8 326.4 322.3 320.7 284.6 262.2 243.1 319.0 
1946-47.....4.4. 264.8 310.4 194.8 193.0 200.4 244.0 248.3 261.1 285.4 294.4 322.3 343.0 263.5 


Compiled by Market News Branch, Grain Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. 


Department of Agriculture. 


USDA Sells Nonfat Dry 
Milk for Feed Use 


WASHINGTON—Sale of 843,940 Ib. 
of Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
nonfat dry milk for domestic animal 
feed use was reported this week by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The milk is unsuitable for human 
food use. 

CCC stocks totaling about 2.4 mil- 
lion pounds were found unsuitable for 
human food use and offered for sale. 
Of this quantity, 1,445,686 Ib. have 
been sold, including the latest sales. 

The USDA announced that it will 
continue to receive bids for the re- 
mainder under sales schedule No. 4 
of Announcement DA-110. 

Here are the details of the recent 
sales: Wm. Fitzgerald Milk Products 
Corp., Watertown, Wis., 262,240 Ib. at 
9.15¢ lb.; M. E. Franks, Inc., New 
York, 197,600 Ib. at 9.15¢ Ib.; Greut- 
ker, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y., 45,000 Ib. at 
9.15¢ Ib.; Lamartine Creamery Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wis., 47,000 Ib. at 9.15¢ 
lb.; H. C. Christians Co., Chicago, 


94,500 Ib. at 9.15¢ Ib.; M. E. Franks, 
Inc., New York, 197,600 Ib. at 9.15¢ Ib. 

USDA also reported recent sales 
of 2,911,130 lb. of CCC-owned nonfat 
dry milk solids for commercial ex- 
port, including a sale of 2,314,830 Ib. 
under PL-480 (foreign currency) for 
export to Greece. These sales bring 
the total of CCC-owned nonfat dry 
milk sold for export to 18,788,869 Ib. 


Sales Manager Named 
By Universal Hoist 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA—Jim Mc- 
Killip, Jr., has been appointed sales 
manager for the Universal Hoist & 
Mfg. Co., according to an announce- 
ment from Koert S. Voorhees, man- 


ager. 

Mr. McKillip will be responsible for 
sales, advertising and merchandis- 
ing of the Universal bucket elevators, 
conveyors, corn graders, drum hoists 
and accessories. 

He formerly was sales manager for 
Roskamp Huller Mfg. Co., Inc., also 
at Cedar Falls. 


GREATER MIXING EFFICIENCY 


yours with 


H&S HORIZONTAL MIXER 


ECONOMICAL OPERATION 
MANY YEARS OF SERVICE jess 


Produce all dry formula 
feeds in large quantities 
with the labor and space- 
saving Hayes & Stolz 
Horizontal Mixer. Thor- 
ough mixing of ingred- 
ients is assured by center 


spiral and opposite moving inner and outer ribbons. 


Feeds can be discharged in regular elevating equipment, to storage 
bins, to trucks or to bagging attachments as desired. One man can 


handle all mixing operations. 


There’s a size, -ton to 5-ton, to fit your needs. Moving parts are 
standard and bodies are made of electrically welded plate steel manu- 
factured to give long years of trouble-free service. 

For details on mixing equipment to fit your plant write or call. 
Engineering, consulting, designing service available. 

Manufacturers of Complete Line of Feed Mill Equipment 


HAYES anc STOLZ 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 
P.0. BOX 953 SOUTHSIDE STATION FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES. 


Distributed in lowa by 


| V. A. MAGNUSON 


SALES COMPANY 


704 Ashworth Rd. W. Des Moines, lowa 
Des Moines 9-7897 


MIX 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED 
_ SOLUBLES WITH GRAINS 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 


Are you mixing 
well-balanced 
formula feeds? 


The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat and 
egg yield are the feeds your dealers and their customers want 
to buy: 


Produlac or Nadrisol — fermentation products — are 
standardized, both adie having the same riboflavin 
content and choline content. 


With either Produlac or Nadrisol you can mix highly nutritive 
formula feeds. These economy fortifiers are practically starch- 
free but are rich in proteins—vegetable fats—and essential 
bg ‘B-G Complex factors, as well as unidentified growth 
actors. 


Mix either Produlac or Nadrisol in your formula 
feeds. It’s a good way to gain and hold customer 
acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


99 Park Ave. *. New York 16, N. Y. 


_ DESIGNED FOR 4 The one cleaner designed 
: : especially for the grain, 
' MANY USES feed, seed and other in- 


INEXPENSIVE 


° CLEANS: | ail. 
Models 

Grain Cleaners 

+ Customers Cavs 

F and Trucks 


‘SEEDBURO CLEAN SWEEP 
Removes Dirt by the Ton! 


 dustries where accumu- 
_ lations of dust and dirt 


Dust and Dirt 
Anywhere 
“World's Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 43 Years” 


(Seed Trade Reporting Bureau) 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. FS-1, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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hatchable eggs. On the basis of 74% 
hatchability, this would give a daily 
income of $2.73 when the price is 
73¢ a dozen. At the same number of 
eggs and the same price of eggs, 80% 
hatchability would give $3.02 because 
of the 8¢ doz. premium for the high- 
er hatchability. Again, the “superior” 
ration has produced greater income. 

Using the same cost and production 
figures which we used in the com- 
parison of laying feeds, we find that 
the feed cost per day would be $1.05 
for an “average” breeder feed. The 
profit over feed cost would be $1.67 
per day. To get this same profit over 
feed cost with a “superior” breeder 
ration, we could pay $1.35 every day 
for feed. That comes out to 5.79¢ lb. 
for feed cost, or $116 per ton ($3.02 
minus $1.67 equals $1.35; $1.35 divid- 
ed by 23.3 equals 5.79¢ Ib.). The “‘su- 
perior” breeder feed, then, is worth 
$26 ton more than the “average” 
breeder feed priced at $90 ton. 

The returns we get from feeds that 
give superior results almost justify 


the relatively small price difference 
| over an “average” feed. 


What’s New in Rations 


There is nothing especially new in 
laying formulas that shows promise 
of increasing egg production or 
hatchability by 6%. Stabilized vi- 
tamin A, to a less extent vitamin D, 
and trace minerals that are ecompati- 
ble with vitamins have come into 
more general use in the past year. 
There have been new developments 
in vitamin K and E and in the use 
of antioxidants. At present, the gen- 
eral use of antibiotics, at either high 
or low levels in laying or breeding 
rations does not seem justified. Im- 
provement has usually been confined 
to flocks giving poor production. 

Vitamin K and the Hemorrhagic 
Syndrome—Especially in the presence 
of stress factors, such as vaccination, 
there can be a deficiency of vitamin 
K in practical rations. Symptoms of 
the hemorrhagic syndrome have been 


found in embryos and newly hatched 


chicks indicating a deficiency of vi- 
tamin K in the breeding ration is 
possible. The use of menadione, men- 
adione sodium disulfite, or certain vi- 
tamin B, antibiotic supplements in 
breeding and broiler rations, and pos- 
sibly replacement rations, seems jus- 
tified. 

Arsenicals—As in the case of anti- 
biotics, consistent results have not 
been obtained with the use of arseni- 
cals in poultry rations. The general 
use of arsenicals in laying and breed- 
ing rations is not, at the present time, 
justified. Increases have been con- 
fined to poor producing flocks. The 
judicious use of arsenicals in broiler 
or replacement feeds, either with or 


| without antibiotics, has proven eco- 


nomical. Some improvement has been 
observed by their use in replacement 
rations. 

Vitamin E—In most rations, there 
is an adequate amount of vitamin E 
to meet the needs of usual produc- 


| tion practices. The addition of alpha- 


tocopheryl acetate to the breeding 
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ration and to the chick diet has pre- 
vented the trouble. The addition of 
some supplementary source of vita- 
min E seems justified in breeding 
rations and chick diets when enceph- 
alomalacia is a problem or as a safe- 
ty factor in high energy rations con- 
taining fats. The minimum require- 
ments of vitamin E are not known. 

Dipheny]l - p - phenylene diamine 
(DPPD)—The antioxidant, dipheny]- 
p-phenylene diamine (DPPD) has 
been found to be effective at the 
0.0125% level in preventing enceph- 
alomalacia under certain conditions 
but not all. At this level, it has been 
found to increase vitamin A liver 
storage in chicks and apparently re- 
duces the requirement of vitamin A 
for growth. Its use in broiler rations 
seems justified because, in addition, it 
enhances pigmentation. 

The excellent results obtained with 
DPPD in preventing encephalomalacia 
has led to its use in laying and breed- 
ing rations. The addition of DPPD at 
the 0.0125% level (%4 lb. per ton) to 
8 out of 10 formulas gave lower per- 
centage of egg production in produc- 
tion-bred Reds from December, 1954, 
to June, 1955. Only in one formula 
did the addition seem justified on the 
basis of increase in egg production. 
This was also true for hatchability. 
With only one formula was the hatch- 
ability of fertile eggs materially im- 
proved. The decrease in hatchability 
was less than in egg production. 

Pantothenic Acid—The addition of 
extra amounts of certain vitamins to 
certain formulas may do more harm 
than good. The proper amounts of nu- 
trients and their relationship are im- 
portant. When 1 milligram per pound 
was added to 8 out of 10 complete 
layer-breeder formulas, egg produc- 
tion was reduced. With only one 
formula was there an increase that 
approached importance. Hatchability 
was also less with 7 out of 10 form- 
ulas to which pantothenic acid (1 
milligram per pound of diet) was 
added. 

Energy/Protein Ratios in Laying 
and Breeding Rations — Under the 
conditions of an experiment in which 
production-bred Reds weighing about 
5.5 lb. were fed five basic formulas 
from December to June, there seemed 
to be no very definite relationship 
between the energy content of the 
ration, the energy to protein ratios 
and either egg production or hatch- 
ability of fertile eggs. 


Conclusion 


It has not been possible to cover 
many new developments in the use 
of amino acids, hormones and new 
ingredients, such as poultry by-prod- 
ucts, in poultry rations. 

When a formula is giving good 
results, some caution should be used 
in changing it on the basis of new 
research and developments until the 
evidence is convincing. It should not 
be .-assumed that just because a new 
discovery is good for chicks that it is 
also good for layers and breeders. 
Sound research and nutritional knowl- 
edge are the basis of future develop- 
ments in the feed industry. 


VICTOR MYER DIES 
KANSAS CITY—Victor Myer, 79, 
former president of the Blaker Mill- 
ing Co., Pleasanton, Kansas, and the 
Blaker Lumber & Grain Co., Kansas 
City, died Jan. 7 in Kansas City. 
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Wholesale Feedstuffs Price Index 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 
BASE PERIOD 1935-39=—100 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. wr June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
1964-56........ 216.9 221.6 222.2 223.0 222.8 216.5 211.0 201.6 199.5 197.7 191.9 196.8 210.0 
1963-64... 201.2 203.6 226.2 334.8 2339.0 248.1 266.4 263.8 239.5 242.0 237.3 219.3 334.1 
1953-63........ 262.4 267.2 257.3 261.7 343.0 238.3 227.8 229.2 215.7 215.4 211.3 206.5 234.1 
1951-62.....+.. 258.9 269.0 274.6 277.1 274.0 273.0 379.4 277.4 275.6 270.9 293.6 283.4 2651.8 
1960-61........ 207.8 221.1 329.0 233.6 2341.3 240.3 243.9 240.7 337.4 2340.4 236.6 246.6 234.8 
1949-50... 212.6 209.7 214.23 206.7 202.9 213.4 221.8 2337.3 227.8 251.2 227.6 213.6 219.8 
1948-49. 210.8 | 226.4 221.4 215.6 229.3 239.2 219.4 222.6 
1947-48... 283.6 283.1 301.9 313.7 281.6 372.6 276.3 271.6 277.1 259.4 220.1 221.7 271.8 
1946-47... 229.7 208.6 197.4 336.7 224.6 223.9 238.8 267.1 263.9 288.1 237.0 


Compiled by Market News Branch, 
Department of Agriculture, 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS BARLEY AND GRAIN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO SEPTEMBER, 1940—100 


Grain Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, U.8. 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
1966-56........ 175.4 176.0 186.2 ... coe coe eos coe eee 
1964-56........ 221.4 216.3 216.6 213.8 211.6 205.4 208. 1 214.3 213.9 209.2 192.7 185.1 208.9 
1963-64. ....... 206.4 208.1 319.0 218.2 215.9 218.6 220.6 323.8 225.5 223.1 225.4 224.9 219.1 
1963-63........ 228.2 233.0 333.0 227.4 218.9 321.6 2231.4 226.3 218.7 221.0 224.4 223.9 224.7 
1961-62........ 247.6 361.4 373.7 369.1 264.6 266.6 264.7 266.2 254.6 252.1 253.4 249.4 256.8 
1960-61........ 207.6 219.9 2323.0 2340.3 260.2 245.8 247.4 246.6 236.6 240.6 241.8 243.1 237.6 
1949-50........ 173.8 173.6 184.0 184.6 185.2 190.6 201.5 211.3 211.3 218.6 211.6 210.9 196.4 
1948-49... 2.55. 207.8 291.3 206.6 203.1 183.3 193.3 197.3 187.6 189.23 192.7 181.3 181.6 193.7 
1947-48........ 334.1 344.6 367.0 378.8 319.1 326.8 326.4 322.3 320.7 284.6 262.2 243.1 319.0 
1946-47.....45- 254.8 216.4 194.8 193.0 200.4 344.0 348.3 251.1 286.4 294.4 322.3 343.0 263.5 


Compiled by Market News Branch, Grain Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, U.8. 


Department of Agriculture. 


USDA Sells Nonfat Dry 
Milk for Feed Use 


WASHINGTON—Sale of 843,940 Ib. 
of Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
nonfat dry milk for domestic animal 
feed use was reported this week by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The milk is unsuitable for human 
food use. 

CCC stocks totaling about 2.4 mil- 
lion pounds were found unsuitable for 
human food use and offered for sale. 
Of this quantity, 1,445,686 Ib. have 
been sold, including the latest sales. 

The USDA announced that it will 
continue to receive bids for the re- 
mainder under sales schedule No. 4 
of Announcement DA-110. 

Here are the details of the recent 
sales: Wm. Fitzgerald Milk Products 
Corp., Watertown, Wis., 262,240 Ib. at 
9.15¢ Ib.; M. E. Franks, Inc., New 
York, 197,600 Ib. at 9.15¢ Ib.; Greut- 
ker, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y., 45,000 Ib. at 
9.15¢ Ib.; Lamartine Creamery Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wis., 47,000 Ib. at 9.15¢ 
lb.; H. C. Christians Co., Chicago, 


94,500 Ib. at 9.15¢ lb.; M. E. Franks, 
Inc., New York, 197,600 Ib. at 9.15¢ Ib. 

USDA also reported recent sales 
of 2,911,130 lb. of CCC-owned nonfat 
dry milk solids for commercial ex- 
port, including a sale of 2,314,830 Ib. 
under PL-480 (foreign currency) for 
export to Greece. These sales bring 
the total of CCC-owned nonfat dry 
milk sold for export to 18,788,869 Ib. 


Sales Manager Named 
By Universal Hoist 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA—Jim Mc- 
Killip, Jr., has been appointed sales 
manager for the Universal Hoist & 
Mfg. Co., according to an announce- 
ment from Koert S. Voorhees, man- 
ager. 

Mr. McKillip will be responsible for 
sales, advertising and merchandis- 
ing of the Universal bucket elevators, 
conveyors, corn graders, drum hoists 
and accessories. 

He formerly was sales manager for 
Roskamp Huller Mfg. Co., Inc., also 
at Cedar Falls. 


EFFICIENCY 


ECONOMICAL OPERATION 
MANY YEARS OF SERVICE 


Produce all dry formula 
feeds in large quantities 
with the labor and space- 
saving Hayes & Stolz 
Horizontal Mixer. Thor- 
ough mixing of ingred- 
ients is assured by center 


spiral and opposite moving inner and outer ribbons. 


Feeds can be discharged in regular elevating equipment, to storage 
bins, to trucks or to bagging attachments as desired. One man can 


handle all mixing operations. 


There’s a size, 2-ton to 5-ton, to fit your needs. Moving parts are 
standard and bodies are made of electrically welded plate steel manu- 
factured to give long years of trouble-free service. 

For details on mixing equipment to fit your plant write or call. 
Engineering, consulting, designing service available. 


Manufacturers of Complete Line of Feed Mili Equipment 


HAYES and STOLZ 


INDUSTRIAL MARUFACTURING COMPANY 
P.0. BOX 953 SOUTHSIDE STAIION FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Distributed in lowa. by 


V. A. MAGNUSON 


SALES COMPANY 


704 Ashworth Rd. W. Des Moines, lowa 
Des Moines 9-7897 


é feed, seed and other in- 
MANY USES dustries where accumu- 
lations of dust and dirt. 
x6 ' are a major problem. 
. INEXPENSIVE Seedburo Clean Sweep 
is inexpensive—It’s port- 
PORTABLE jot it’s simple to 
and operate. Write 
*. CLEANS: for further details. 
Box C Models 
F 

Grain Cleaners 

and Trucks 

and Dirt. 

Anywhere 


= 
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MIX 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED 


MIX 


WADRISOL 


5 CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 


Are you mixing 
well-balanced 
formula feeds? 


The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat and 
egg yield are the feeds your dealers and their customers want 
to buy: 


Produlac or Nadrisol — grain fermentation products — are 
standardized, both products having the same riboflavin 
content and choline content. 


With either Produlac or Nadrisol you can mix highly nutritive 
formula feeds. These economy fortifiers are practically starch- 
free but are rich in proteins—vegetable fats—and essential 
benny ‘B-G Complex factors, as well as unidentified growth 
actors. 


Mix either Produlac or Nadrisol in your formula 
feeds. It’s a good way to gain and hold customer 
acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


HATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


99 Park Ave. e New York 16, N. Y. 


SEEDBURO CLEAN SWEEP 
_ Removes Dirt by y the Ton! 


2 


DESIGNED FOR © 


The one cleaner designed 
especially for the grain, 


“World's Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipmert for Over 43 Yeurs” 


(Seed Trade Reporting Bureau’ 


EQUIPMENT COMP 
Dept. FS-1, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., — 6, Ut. 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS « 


— 
| 
| ‘ 
H&S HORIZONTAL MIXER 
5 
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FLOODS 


(Continued from page 15) 


erty, businesses and agriculture was 
widespread over a 500-mile long and 
200-mile wide area, the over-all loss 
was relatively light compared to the 
balance of the state. Property dam- 
age will be high, but crop damage 
was comparatively light. 

The main crop, among forage crops, 
to suffer was alfalfa, and ladino seed 


| receded 


was predicted in cases where fields 
were gently flooded and where water 
in the same manner but 


quickly. Pasture lands and ladino 


| fields were hit by silt coverings that 


snuffed out the growth. The de- 
posit of silt in many cases has been 
from a few inches to several feet in 
thickness. However, in cases 
this will almost be a boon rather than 
a handicap since much of the silt is 
top soil and will add to the fields in 
future fertility. Haying operations for 


some 


fields were hit. Normal production 


| the coming summer are expected to 


be affected little by the wettings, ex- 
perts believe. 


Hardest Hit Counties 

The four hardest hit counties agri- 
culturally were Sutter, San Joaquin, 
Sacramento and Humboldt. At Yuba 
City, Sutter County seat, the dyke of 
the Feather River gave way from 
pressure of river waters already 
swollen by mountain rains and melt- 
ing snows, pouring an eight foot deep 
wall of water through the hapless 
city and out into 150 square miles of 


south some 120 miles in San Joaquin 
County, farmers and volunteers 
battled heroically but vainly to stem 
the rushing waters of four rivers that 
crested and poured water over 38,000 
acres of pasture, onion, sugar beet, 
spinach, pea, alfalfa, corn and aspara- 
gus lands. In Humboldt County, high 
in the northwest corner, besides the 
already reported livestock loss, sup- 
plies of hay and grain on the inun- 
dated farm lands were washed to sea 
as heavy storm-tossed waves held 
back the rushing waters of the Eel 


agricultural 


lands beyond. Farther 


FEEDS and FEEDING, 2! s+ Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison 


Part 1—Fundamentals of Animal Nutrition 
Part II—Feedingstuffs 
Part I11]—Feeding Farm Animals 


An accepted manual of feeds and feeding since the 
first edition im 1900 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 3rd Edition 


By Leonard A. Maynard 
It covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals, and also 
the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, ete., can 
help in raising healthier, more productive animals. $7 00 
474 pages, 77 illustrations and 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 
Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, etc. Includes a report 
of hundreds of feeding experiments. Has a special chapter on sterility by Dr. 
Harry Hardenbrooks, Jr., assistant professor of veterinary G 50 
medicine, University of Illinois. 641 pages.......... ; e 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 
A practical swine raiser’s handbook. Stock selection, record keeping, feeding, care 


and handling, marketing techniques and preparing pork for home $4 75 
use. 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 tables............ e 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK (1955) 


Dr. M. E. Ensminger 
Dr. Ensminger is Chairman of Department of Animal Husbandry, State College 
of Washington, and consultant to the Nucleonics Dept. of General Electric Co. 
Contains nineteen sections and in its scope is the equivalent of a dozen books on 
all phases of livestock breeding, feeding, management and °§ 50 
marketing. Indexed for ready reference .............-- 5 ; e 


RAISING LIVESTOCK— 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the owner, manager or caretaker of farm or ranch with easily 
found, specific suggestions for solving problems confronted in producing, handling 
and managing livestock, including preparing for market, selecting, feeding, hous- 
ing, breeding and marketing influences. It tells of the many jobs to ‘5 75 
be done and exactly how to do them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations..... ° 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION, New 2nd Edition (1954) 


By Walter H. Peters and Robert H. Grummer 


Designed for introductory courses in livestock. In this second edition all statistics 

have been brought up to date and the most recent findings in feeding, breeding 

and disease and parasite control of livestock are included. $6 00 


Comprehensive, yet elementary 
DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 
Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


Based on the original work by Cari W. Larson and Fred 8. Putney. Expanded 
10%, the Fourth Edition adds new chapters on minerals and vitamins, and much 
recent material on hay-crop silage, grass land farming, dairy cattle health pro- 
grams, and digestion in the rumen and milk secretion. Designed for use 7.5 50 
profitably by the student and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages — . 


DAIRY CATTLE—Selection, Feeding and Management, 
4th Edition (1955) 


W. W. Yapp and W. B. Nevens, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois. 


Part 1—Dairy Farming; Part 2—Selection and Breeding; Part 3—Feeding; Part 4 
—Managing; Part 5—Financial Aspects; Part 6—Milk Secretion; Care and Mer 
chandising; Part 7—Producing Roughages; Part 8—Providing Good Buildings; 
Part 9—The Future of Dairying. A recognized text of great value $ 

to all engaged in dairying, eepecially to students..................... 4.75 


PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING FARM ANIMALS ([!949) 
By Sleeter Bull, M.S., and W. E. Carroll, Ph.D. 


& text for elementary courses in animal feeding and valuable to the farmer who 
has not had a technical education in agriculture. Separate chapters on $ 
many available farm feeds. Well indexed. 490 pages, cloth bound. . , 3.50 


SWINE PRODUCTION— 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide to organization, establishment, management, feeding and $6 00 
marketing operations in raising of hogs, 498 pages. 6 illustrations. . e 


MIDWEST FARM HANDBOOK—New Third Edition 


A publication of The Iowa State College Press 


Twenty big sections cover all phases of farming, including livestock, the dairy 
herd, livestock disease prevention, dairy products, poultry and poultry diseases, 
agricultural engineering, soils and crops, weed control, plant disease control, pest 
control and other valuable helps to the farmer, feed and fertilizer $3 00 
dealer, etc. 387 pages, with many illastrations in color 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS— 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


A small but absolutely authentic and concise treatment of vital information for 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets and mashes, vitamin con- 
tent of over 60 feedstaffs; what feedstuffs are best, deficiency diseuses; $2 80 
also relationship between feed consumption and egg production........ e 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Meets the needs of poultry producers, feed dealers and poultry students for the 
latest authoritative information on how to raise the best poultry by employing 
modern feeding methods. It evaluates findings. on the value of feeds, types of 
feed to be used and nutritive economy. Deals with feeding and manage- $7 50 
ment for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages . 


POULTRY NUTRITION, Fourth Edition Revised and 


Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 


1,500 pages, 133 illustrations, of practical, factual information for feed fac- 
turers, feed dealers, hatcherymea, breeders. New chapter on anti- $19. aa 
biotics, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid growth............ 12.50 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, Third Edition By Morley A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, from plan- 
ning and building poultry plant to preparing poultry products for market. Breed- 
ing techniques, feeding procedures, disease control, incubation ; . 

it is an “encyclopedia” of poultry raising.....................0.ceeee- 6.50 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


POULTRY PRODUCTION— 


Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 
production, flock management and marketing, breeding and $ 
selection, nutrition, disease control, etc. ............6eecccecccceeccecs 5.00 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, Third Edition 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor, Pacific Povltryman 


Deals with practices for keeping chickens in individual single deck laying cages 
in areas having a relatively mild climate. on methods used successfully 
in California and now being adopted largely 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
Ernest M. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


New, 1955; a practical guide to hatchery operation for the experienced and inex- 
perienced. Covers all ph of the busi » including advertising, selling, office 
procedures, labor costs, equipment, chick selection, g 

sexing, ete. 350 pages, well] flustrated 6.50 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


447 pages, 188 illustrations, based on practical experience, brings eal hel, 
for choosing breeds, inereasing broiler and egg production, ding veaee 
shelters, estimating egg output, buying feed, 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 


Stanley J. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


A text on turkey raising and marketing by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband- 

man at the U.S. Research Center, Beltsville, Md., and J. Holmes Martin, Head of 

the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers breeding, rearing, feeding, 

preparation for the market, shows, diseases and their prevention $7 00 


and control. 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations ............. 

RAISING TURKEYS, DUCKS, GEESE and GAME BIRDS 
By Morley A. Jull 

A guide to the raiser of Sexty experience 


specialized poull 
the field. A dollar-wise help in all aspects of $ 


DOMESTIC RABBIT PRODUCTION (Oct. 1955) 


By George S. Templeton, Director of U.S. Rabbit Experiment 
Station 


A complete manual including chapt on & stock, equipment, feeds and 
feeding, breeding, management, meat production, marketing, diseases, slaughter- 
ing, wool production and the uses of rabbit meat and its $ 

preparation for the table. 210 pages, 78 illustrations, hard binding. .... 3.50 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK (195!) 


By Ross M. Sherwood 


A text for feed mixers with special reference to the nutritional aspects 
formulation. A practical handbook for practical men. $3 00 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK 1/955 


Annual statistical compilation, giving information about milling, grain, ‘oreign 
markets, baking, feeding materials and production. A standard $4 


and other rivers to flood 52,000 acres. 


4 
Feedstui 
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GREATEST PULL 
FOR THE MONEY! 


W-W Permanent Magnet 


FOR FEED TABLE AND 
SPOUT INSTALLATION 


You get 30% greater pull through this 
powerful magnetic separator than with 
any comparable magnetic on the mar- 
ket. What's more, it's guaranteed for- 
ever. lt saves you valuable dewn time 
and machinery damage because it 
snatches out iron particles aed trash 
iron being processed. Protective casing 
prevents breakage and keeps dirt ut. 
Available hinged or not hinged. Write 
for literature and prices. Terms usually 
arranged if desired. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 
Dept. 311 Wichita, Kansas 


for 
Vitamin 
Ol 
for Dry 
Vitamin 
Supplements 


Cable Address: Parrheim 


Grain - 
\ Frour - 
Feeps 


™ Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 


FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 

of Feed Ingredients 

255 Board of Trade Bldg. 

WaAbash 2-7322 Chicago 4, Til. 


TWX 623 


Meet on-the-farm feed processing com- 
petition with this complete feed processor. 
Write for free booklet about the many 
time-saving, money-saving features. 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
2101 S. Wlinols St., Streator, Iilinois 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers 
in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


UCCESSFUL DEALER 


DISASTER AREAS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently an- 
nounced designation of six California 
counties as disaster areas where 
eligible farmers and stockmen can 
participate in the emergency feed 
program. The counties are: Butte, 
Del Norte, Tulare, Humboldt, Sutter, 
and Yuba, All the California designa- 
tions are the result of floods. Under 
provisions of the emergency feed pro- 
gram, eligible farmers and stockmen 
in designated areas may obtain cer- 
tain feed grains or mixed feeds at a 
reduction in price of $1 per cwt. of 
grain. The program is designed to 
help stockmen in stricken areas main- 
tain basic livestock herds. 


In Sacramento rice lands, now va- 
cant, were submerged and in the 
Delta lands, lowland pear orchards 
were flooded. 

Orchards were hardest hit of all ag- 
ricultural enterprises. In the “Peach 
Bowl” at Yuba City, the cling peach 
center of the nation, trees were up- 
rooted, broken and swept away in 
orchard after orchard. The Delta 
lands saw the same treatment dealt 
to their pears, and water stood in 
many orchards throughout the entire 
fruit growing area. Berry lands in the 
Watsonville and Santa Cruz areas on 
Monterey Bay were also affected by 
the heavy rains an] overflowing 
creeks. 

One thing that perhaps should be 
mentioned is the difficulty many re- 
tail feed men had in making deliveries 
to their customers. Knowing that 
they had to get through with their 
feed loads, many drove trucks as 
close as possible and then bucked in 
sack after sack on their backs to 
their customers or had customers 
meet them with their own trucks on 
the other side of swollen rivers or 
slides. Although many hours were 
spent in service during the storm, no 
customer went without feed for his 
cattle or poultry if at all possible to 
serve him. 


Boston Exchange Sets 


Feb. 9 for Banquet 


BOSTON — The Boston Grain and 
Flour Exchange will hojd its annual 
banquet here at the Hotel Somerset 
Feb. 9, it was announced by Paul R. 
Sutliff, publicity committee chairman. 

Approximately 400 visitors from the 
U.S. and Canada are expected to at- 
tend the event. 


Long-Time Employee 
Of Early & Daniel Dies 


CINCINNATI —John M. Lodwick | Sales department jt 
of the Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, | He was 62 years old. 


died Jan. 14 at this home in Cincin- 
nati. 

Mr. Lodwick had been with the 
feed department of the Early & 
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Daniel Co. for over 35 years, start- 
ing as a salesman and later being 


| connected with the advertising and 


sales department in the home office. 


He is survived by his widow, his 


| son, James W., a daughter, Dorothy 


A. Langhorst, two sisters and seven 
grandchildren. 


Fall Hydraulic Control 


“NEW LEADER’ BULKMASTER 


for FAST, EFFICIENT 
feed delivery at its best! 


NEW HYDRAULIC CONTROLLED CONVEYOR 


ously with auger. Full 36°’ width conveyor. 


All controls 
conveniently located. Operates independently or simultane- 
Heavy duty 
rubber belt riveted to cross bars of al! steel roller type 


drag chain gives smoother material flow without carry-back 


NEW HYDRAULIC CONTROLLED AUGER — Quick, positive 
action with speed control for faster, smoother bulk feed 
PER MINUTE UNLOADING. 
Full hydraulic power to raise and lower final discharge 
auger reduces unnecessary weight, makes handling easier. 


N.W DESIGN HOPPER — | mproved Leader"’ design. 
Steeper sloping sides and wide conveyor give low center 
of gravity as well as faster unloading. All welded high 
tensile steel construction. Stronger, yet lighter—more pay- 


delivery—UP TO ONE TON 


load every trip. 


NEW REAR DOOR— Big rear door opens wide for dock 
loading of bagged feed and other items. Hau! both bulk 
and bagged 
dividing load. 


eed at the same time 


Bulletins! 


Compartments for 


Write TODAY for FREE 


= war 


RULER 


4\ 
HI-MOLASSES DAIRY 
FEED BODY 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT 
616 D Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowe 


Manufacturers of The World's Most Complete Line of Spread 


SECO’S TWIN MIXERS—in four sizes, from three to twenty tons per hour capacity. Hun- 
dreds of satisfied’ users prove molasses mixer cleaning is completely eliminated 
done FOR YOU by SECO’s twin rotors with paddles that clean each other! 


SECO's revolutionary design gives many other advantages, too: 


1. Beating action that mixes better. . . 
to be heated. 2 Capacity up to ten tons per hour in the S-50 model (as shown) and 
twenty tons in the S-100 model—greater than most mixers costing twice the amount 

. with variable speed auger feeder to handle all feeds in any amount. 3. Separate 
motor and pump to handle any consistency of molasses 
. can be used with auger feeder (both vertical and 
horizontal) or fed direct from above. 


4. Adaptaole to any installation . . 


The SECO Twin Mixers are sturdy, durable mixers that will give years of trouble-free, 
efficient service. They are backed by over twenty years of mill and manufacturing 
experience . . . by the very finest materials and workmanship . . 


MONEY BA‘CK GUARANTEE. 


no lumping . . . 


Nome 


Please send free literature about SECD’s Twin Mixers (). 
Send litercture about other mill equipment [). 
Send information about protected dealer territory 1). 


Firm. 


City 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
GOODLETTSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


and molasses does not have 


. will not lose prime. 


and by a WRITTEN 


| 
= 
| 
| 
| \ 
| > 
_\ 
' Air-Unloading BULKMASTER 
NELLIS] 
7 ond Bulk Materio!l Delivery Equipment 
a Feed Business THIS MOLASSES MIXER NEEDS NO CLEANING see EVER! 
Has Unlimited Territory! | 
FORDS 
Processor \\) fy: 
| 
Eco 
| 
«FEEDS 
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2 Firms to Make 


New Type of Pallet 


NEW YORK — Appointment of 
Mead Board Sales, Inc., Lynchburg, 
Va., and’ Sonoco Products Co., Harts- 
ville, S.C., as manufacturing and sales 
agents for Accopak pallets, a new 
device for industrial palletizing, has 


been announced by R. E. Sumner, 
manager of the industrial chemicals 
division of American Cyanamid Co. 

The paper pallet, which can sup- 
port a load up to 4,000 Ib., consists 
of a kraft paper sling fitted with 
spiral-wound paper tubes. It is adapt- 
able for use with any type of fork 
lift truck equipped with a new type 
bayonet fork. The pallets are inex- 


WRITE... 
WIRE... PHONE 


P. O. BOX 784 


MAYO SHELL CORR 


wOuSTON, Texas 


PEA-SIZE 


2¢ A DOZEN 


That’s what the extra production costs using 


mayo’s ‘SNOW FLAKE’ 


pure reef OYSTER SHELL 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


HOUSTON, TEXAS e Phone OR 2-9441 


“Ge 


SEND 
FOR FREE 
SAMPLES and PRICES 


ROS 


AT LAST! A rugged 12x15 mill as LOW COST 
New ROSS “MIGHTY MITE” 


Steps Up Milling Profits! 


Only *1195 


Available with or without Ross Jet Steamer $525 


The new Ross Mighty Mite weighs 1800 pounds, has solid chilled iron rolls 
with Ross Long Life special crimp corrugations. It features an enclosed chain 
differential drive, Timpkin Taper bearings, micro-adjustment, 
and shear washer to protect the rolls. Seamless stee! case is made of '4” 
and 3/8” plate and is equipped with double inspection doors. Millers report 
it is excellent for minimum space requirements because of its 
compact, streamlined design. Write for complete information. 


MACHINE AND MILL SUPPLY, 
12. N.E. 28th OKLAHOMA CITY 5, OKLA. 


@ Crimps all grains, oats, 
corn, barley, milo, etc. 


@ Handles up to 50 sacks 
per hour 


@ Eliminates waste of 
costly grains 


@ Produces more 
appetizing, more 
nutritious feeds 


f.0.b. Okla. City 
DRIVE CPTIONAL 
Quick Delivery 


Other sizes: 
7x15 to 18x36 


positive tram 


INC. 


pensive, require little storage space 
and are easily and quickly assembled, 
officials of American Cyanamid say. 
As a result, they say, it has proved 
possible to palletize, handle and ship 
bagged and sacked commodities at 
substantial savings in time, money 
and space as compared with any pre- 
vious methods. 

American Cyanamid first an- 
nounced the new pallet about a year 
ago. 


Poultry Nutritionist 


Appointed at Colorado 


FORT COLLINS, COLO.—Paul A. 
Thornton, 30, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of poultry husban- 
dry and assistant poultry husband- 
man for the Colorado A&M Experi- 
ment Station. 

Prof. Thornton will be concerned 
primarily with teaching and research 
in problems of poultry nutrition. He 
received his B.S. and M.S. degrees 
from the University of Kentucky and 
has completed requirements for a 
Ph.D. degree from Michigan State 
University. Study toward Ph.D. de- 
gree involved use of radioactive 
isotopes in investigations of how feed 
travels through the digestive tract of 
chickens. 

He will report results of this study 
before an Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion conference in East Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Prof. Thornton’s experience in- 
cludes work with the California Ex- 
tension Service at Modesto. He was 
also research assistant at the West- 
ern Kentucky sub-station of the Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


Promotions Announced 
By Fort Worth Steel 


FT. WORTH—John D. Wittmayer 
has been appointed to the new post 
of controller of Ft. Worth Steel & 
Machinery Co. He continues as the 
firm’s secretary-treasurer, a position 
he has held for several years. Miss 
Marguerite Bridges has succeeded 
him as chief accountant and also 
has been appointed assistant secre- 
tary of the company. 

Mr. Wittmayer had been chief ac- 
countant since joining the company 
6% years ago. A Ft. Worth native, 
he was graduated from Texas Chris- 
tian University in 1941. 

Miss Bridges was corporate secre- 
tary of Monarch Manufacturing Co. 
of Ft. Worth before taking her new 
position. Monarch was recently ac- 
quired by FWS&M. 

Fort Worth Steel & Machinery 
manufactures machinery for handling 
bulk materials and specialized ma- 
chinery for feed mills. 


NAMED SALES MANAGER 

HOWARD LAKE, MINN.—Anton 
T. Endreson has been named general 
sales manager of the Munson Feed 
Co., Howard Lake, Minn. 


“PRICE BOARDS” 


Size 18” x 36” 
Plywood Frame 
21 Openings 


Contains 
1000 Neo-White 
Gummed Letters 
300 Snap-in Numbers 
24 Black Panels 
Complete $15.95 Ea. 
Adicteon 2 or More $14.50 Ea. 
FRUCHEY SERVICE CO. 
Box 461 Napoleon, Ohio 


PRACTICAL 
CHICK FEEDING STUDIES IN 
BATTERIES OR ON LITTER 
DETERMINATIONS OF: 
@VITAMIN B12 @ANTIBIOTICS 
@ARSENICALS 
A.O.A.C. vitamin Dg chick assays 
U.S.P. vitamin D rat assays — 
results in 8 days 
U.S.P.or A.O.A.C, vitamin A assays 
Other vitamin assays 
Amino acid assays 
Biological protein evaluations 
Proximate analyses and mineral 
determinations 
Insecticide Testing and Screening 
Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services 
e PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 
Write for price schedule 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059-N @ Madison!, Wis. 


SNOW WHITE 


7 _ OYSTER SHELL 


DEALER’S CHOICE 


Pay Way is becoming the choice of more dealers 
every year. Why? Because dealers have found 
that 


Pay Way Is Profitable! 


Write for proof and information. 


Oscar Straube, Pres. 


«il 


| 
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— | ALUMNI 
— | | | LABORATORY 
| 
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| 
| 
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Bemis Expands Output 


Of Specialty Items 


ST. LOUIS — The Norfolk, Va., 
plant of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. is ex- 
panding its facilities for the manu- 
facture of various textile specialty 
items, it has been announced by W. D. 
Stohlman, manager. It will also take 
on an enlarged delivery territory for 
textile bags, while sales territories 
remain unchanged. 

Additional plant space for this ex- 
pansion is being made available by 
the reallocation of Norfolk’s previ- 
ous small paper bag manufacturing 
capacity to the Bemis plants in Buf- 
falo and Memphis. 

The Norfolk sales division will con- 
tinue to be responsible for the sales 
of ali Bemis products in its terri- 
tory. Production of cotton, burlap 
and open-mesh will be increased, and 
textile specialties will be added. Ad- 
ditional pressés and sewing equip- 
ment are being installed to take 
care of this new line of products. 


Whitmoyer Outlines 
Anniversary Program 


MYERSTOWN, PA. — Plans for 
1956, the company’s anniversary year, 
were unfolded at the sales meeting 
held by Whitmoyer Laboratories, 
Inc., at Myerstown, Pa., recently. 

The entire firm’s sales and service 
organization, including the Ontario 
and Maritime representatives of the 
Canadian affiliated company, Whit- 
moyer Laboratories, Ltd., Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, were present. Also 
present were Ray Grandone and the 
sales staff of Grandone, Inc., New 
England distributor for Whitmoyer 
products. 

M. B. Gardner, sales vice president, 
presided over the four-day meeting 
and C. W. Whitmoyer, president of 
the organization, was among the 


SINASON - TEICHER 
INTER AMERICAN 
GRAIN CORP. 


@ EXPORTERS © 


COTTONS BURLAPS + MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. - 
Kansos City Buffelo New York 


Dealers Do Better With 


WRITE © WIRE © 


HONEGGERS’ ro Febery, Illinois 


EXACT WEIGHT High-Speed 
Low-Platform Feed Scale 


Speeds manual sacking or check- 
weighing of feedstuffs two ways— 
short lever fall and the action 
of an adjustable damping device 
bring indicator to rest quickly, 
and magnified indication makes 
possible an accurate reading at 
a glance. Weighing platform is 
only 64 inches from floor—min- 
imizes lifting of containers. Open 
construction permits easy clean- 
ing. Weighs accurately in out- of- 
level position. Write for com- 
plete information on 
Model 1120-V. 


Sales and Service from 
Coast to Coast 


Weight 


Better quality control Zool és 


Better cost control 
THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


908 West Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
In Canada: P.O. Box 179, Station S, Toronto 18, Ont. 
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More poultry and 
livestock were fed 


on Ultra-Lifed Feeds 


in 1955 than in 
any other year! 


Get the facts... 
let the Ultra-Life 
Program help you 
sell more feed 


in 1956. 


Write today for complete details about 
the exclusive Ultra-Life feed manufac- 
turing and service selling program that 
gives you top sales advantage. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office and Piant 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin 
and Trace-Mineral Products 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


LOW-FLUORINE 


FEED-A-PHOS 


IMPORTED PHOSPHATE ROCK 


FLUORINE CONTENT LESS THAN 
ONE-HALF OF ONE PER CENT 
PHOSPHOROUS 14% OR MORE! 


3401 S. MAIN ROOM 305 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


GRAIN 
reeps & 
; 
THAT 
| 
HO NEG 
, COMMERCIAL MINERALS, INC. 
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Classified advertisements accepted until 
Wednesday each week for the issue of 
the following Saturday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 


Classified Ads 


Classified advertising rate not availiable 
for commercial advertising. 
ments of new 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch. 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Advertise- 
machinery, products and 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HELP WANTED 
v 


REPRESENTATIVES — NEW ENGLAND, 
states touching Great Lakes and Atlantic 
Seaboard, selling bulk dehydrated alfalfa 
products. Ad No, 1361, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


SELL DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
complete line of high potency liquid fer- 
tilizers and ground solutions. Attractive 
packaged goods for over counter sales. 
Unlimited earnings. H. D. Campbell Co., 
Rochelle 6, Ill. 


EXPERIENCED FEED SALESMAN TO 
represent large eastern feed manufacturer 
in the state of Virginia. Reply to con- 


tain full particulars of past experience. 
Ad No. 1346, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED DOG FOOD SALESMAN 
with a following among feed stores, to 
sell nationally distributed dry dog food. 
Complete line. Many territories open. Com- 
mission and expense allowance. Ad No. 
1349, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


WANTED — CAPABLE FEED MILL SU- 
perintendent looking for a steady job who 


has had at least five or more years as 
assistant to superintendent in large, mod 
ern plant. Salary starts at $5,000. Give 
all details in first letter. Write to Hon- 
egger-Hanley Mills, Inc., Box 397, Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

SALESMAN WANTED — UNLIMITED OP- 
portunity for live-wire sales-getter with 
Myzon, Inc., fast growing manufacturer 


of nationally advertised antibiotic and 
vitamin feed and water additive special- 
ties for poultry and livestock. Sell only 
through jobbers and dealers. Several ter- 


ritories open. Livestock and poultry back- 
ground preferred. Salary, expenses and 
bonus. Car furnished after six months. 
Reply by letter only giving full details. 
Write to Myzon, Inc., Dept. 2C, 3129 W. 
47th St., Chicago 32, Ul. 


SAL ES MAN AGER WANTED — IF YOU 
ean hire and direct good salesmen like 
those we now have—selling to farmers 
here’s your chance to make morey and 
build a future. Manager we want for this 
lively spot should earn $15,000 or more 
annually in over-ride commissions, plus 
monthly salary. If you have had experi- 
ence selling farm feeds or similar prod- 
ucts, you'll have a big advantage here. 
Tell us enough about yourself to get in- 
terview. Enclose photo if possible. Our 
products are well known to all farmers 
easy to sell. Your letter will be treated 
confidential. Ad No. 1400, Feedstuffs, Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FEED SALESMAN 


Wanted for Midwest area. Free insur- 
ance, hospitalization, retirement. High 
base salary, bonus, expenses paid. 
you are experienced in the feed busi- 
this is the lifetime opportunity 
you are looking for. Our company is 
nationally known. Age 30 to 50. Reply 
giving age, marital status, and ex- 
perience in feed sales or in allied in- 
dustry. All replies will be handled in 
strict confidence. Ad No. 1343, Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FEED SALESMEN 


This is an excellent opportunity. 
We are an established Midwest 
Company, expanding our Formula 
Feed Sales, and are in need of 
additional experienced feed sales- 
men to work in our Kansas terri- 
tories. Salary and commission ar- 
rangement offers attractive earn- 
ings opportunity, plus sound em- 
ployee relations program. 

Reply giving full information regarding 
fo Ad No. 1377" Feedstutte, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


NUTRITIONIST 


We man with B.S. ree in 
Animal and a com- 
mercial feed experience. Will do feed for- 
mulation and give technical service to our 
meal customers. 

Should be interested in research and have 


sales personality. Would be located in De- 
cotur, lilinois. ssi- 
bilities, good pay and "liberal employee 
benefits. 

Please send complete resume to Personnel 
Department. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. COMPANY 
Decatur, Illinois 


HELP WANTED 
v 
WANTED EXPERIENCED FEED SALES- 
man by old established mill for 
Ohio, Penr nia Michigan, West 
ginia or Virginia territories 
Feedstuffs Box 67, Minneapolis 1 


by ist-grow u ill 
making a e ely 
Salary and t S] ndid iity in 
fine area Ad No 1399 Feedstuffs 612 
Board of T le B Kan t Mo | 


EXPERIENCED OFFICE MAN 
bookkeeper cay e handling « I t 
books Fr r th inventor 
transit nd CCC 1 ng. Excellent 


AND 


AGGRESSIVE, 


AVAIL ABLE TO AN IN- 
telligent ind lual experienced in the 
sale of poultry equipment and veterinary 
drugs to dealer organizations in estab 
lished te tor) n New Jersey and New 
York State Expenses ant : rtation 
provided yr S y and comm ons 
state qu f tions Ad No. 1389, Feed 
stuffs, Box Minneapolis 1, Minn 

National feed manufacturer has 


opening for Feed Sales Supervisor. 
Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Age: 30-45. Must have work- 
ing knowledge of nutrition, capable 
of supervising feed dealers and 
sales organization. Territory: Por- 
tion of Missouri, Arkansas and 
Kansas. Send full particulars and 
recent photo to Ad No. 1379, Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Min- 
nesota, 


REGIONAL SALES 
MANAGER 


Unusual supervisory position for man 
with feed sales experience in the Del- 
Mar-Va area. Must be top man who 
can supervise sales force in the area. 
Management ability will be strong fac- 
tor. If interested and qualified, send 
resume to Personnel Dept., LINDSEY- 
ROBINSON & CO., Box 511, Roanoke, 
Va. Replies will be held in strict con- 
fidence. 


A very challenging opportunity in 
Animal Nutrition Division of a 
national food company. A_ top 
sales position requiring technical 
background and ability. Excellent 
growth possibilities. Write for 
more information, but give ade- 
quate description of your educa- 
tional and experience background. 
Your letter will be treated con- 
fidentially. Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Red Star Yeast and Products 
Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 

Mixer units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 

2105 Como Ave. S8.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn 


FOR SALE — TYLER-NIAGARA DOUBLE 


deck screen. 3’x6’ motor drive type, T-300, 
Serial No. 9755. Used one year. Regal 
Packer By-Products Co., Lynn Center, Ill. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 


anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Ad No. 8774, Feedstuffs, Min- 
_ neapelis 1, Minn. 


Vv 
FEED MILL PRODUCTION SUPERIN- 
tendent now employed wants new location 
22 years’ experience both large and small 


mills. Ad No. 1396, Feedstuffs, 141 W 
Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill 
SAL ES AND OR NI TRITIONAL WORK— 


Age ingle, veteran, good health. B.8 
in milli ng chemistry. M.S. plus additional 
hours in animal nutrition. Farm and live- 
stock background Personable and neat. 
Kenneth Wheatcroft, Hoisington, Kansas; 
Phone: 41F12 


COMPETENT AND SUCCESSFUL GENER- 
al manager and/or director of sales and 
service, now with one of the country's 


leading firms, seeks new connection, pref- 
erably in Midwest. Ad No. 1360, Feed- 
stuffs, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Ill. 


INTERESTED IN CHANGE — COLLEGE 


graduate sixteen years’ experience sell- 
ing and developing territories for quality 
feed manufacturer. Have concentrated on 
opening and developing dealers. Believe 


in up to date merchandising and feeding 
practices. Ad No. 1390, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WHEN YOU . ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
new or used mill machinery, electric mo- 
tors or any other equipment, write J. B. 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson City, Mo. 


WRITE US, WE HAVE WHAT YOU NEED 
in supplies for feed and flour mills. If 
it's new or used, buy it from Hughes, 
Wayland, Mich. 


FOR SAL E — MOLASS-OFTIER, MOLASSES 


Blender, complete with drive, never un- 
crated, requires 3 H.P, motor for custom 
feed mill use; $350. Box 222, Hillsdale, 
Mich 


MODEL HBI 600 CUMMINS DIESEL WITH 

draulic governor, clutch, out 
board bearing, radiator, batteries, Maxim 
silencer, etc. Ten years old, $990. May- 
hew Elevator Co., Ravenna, Ohio 


base 


700-LB. CA- 
General Elec- 


BROWER FEED MIXER, 
pacity. First class condition. 


tric 2 H.P., %3-phase motor. Dairyland 
Milk Corporation, 820 Hampden Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn 


FOR Ss AL E—NO. 


36 VIBROX BAG PACK- 


er equipped with a one H.P. totally en- 
closed ball bearing: motor for 3-phase, 
60-cycle, 220/440-volt alternating current, 
complete with double “V’’ belt drive and 
- guard. Small round cradle ¥%” throw— 
440 R.P.M., $200. Sherwood Feed Mills, 
Inc 500 Preside nt St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MODE 81 $1 ROTEX ‘SCREEN- 


er, single deck, standard dust tight, 60”x 
120” surface, complete with 3 H.P., 1,800 
R.P.M., 220/440, totally enclosed motor 
and four extra screen frames. Used very 
little. Price $2,250, Rossville, Kansas. Call 
or write Kaw Dehydrating Co., Box 1098, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—TWO DRUM ALFALFA DE- 
hydrating plant located in good alfalfa 
producing and marketing area in Midwest. 
Plant is very modern with pelleting equip- 


ment and large amount of warehouse 
space. Picture and details will be sent 
on request. Ad No. 1388, Feedstuffs, Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
F re D m= SINESS AND MODERN MILL 
Ss Located 30 miles from Philadel- 
p phi 20 miles east of Trenton Estab- 
I sh ed nd serving feeders for more than 
100 year Equipment includes three large 
warehouse one hammermill, two sets 
ree elevators four storage bins, two 


molasses mixer, corn sheller 
id electr cracker, also other necessary 


! ind equipment. Beacon Feeds 
ler Owner retiring. Ad No. 1410, 
dst 551 Fifth Ave., New York 
N. 

ATTENTION DOG FOOD AND FEED 
Manufacturers —In the territory east of 
Philadelphia, i.e.—New Jersey, New York, 
Connecticut Massachusetts two of us 
(con red the best in our line) sold over 
two mill pounds of dry dog food plus 
1,500 ton specialty feeds (rabbit, etc.). 
Can d in time—all of this business 


manufacturer, Drawing ac- 


count, car necessary to buy our services. 
Standing with trade unimpeachable—no 
bad accounts. Internal management diffi- 
culties present connection make this 
change necessary. All correspondence con- 
fidential. Ad No. 1401, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


When you want to Buy or Sell 
ELEVATORS or 
FEED MILLS 
See or Write Us Your Needs 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 


v 


BABY CHICKS—AS HATCHED OR SEXED 
—Five popular breeds and one hybrid. 
Quality - Quantity - Service. Wholesale 
prices. Milford Hatchery, Liberty Road, 
Randallstown, Md. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


J. Mill Machinery, Jefferson ° 
——- ae P We Have Some Good Ones in 
3UX JAY BEE MILL AND FAN, FULLY OHIO-INDIANA- 
5f H P. motor dust ILLINOIS 
elbow, starte nt yn arm- 
ington Sweet Feed Mill, Farmington, Ky MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS, RICH- Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 
ardson Scale truck scales immermills, 
oat crimpers, h« ontal and upr ight feed 
mixers ewing machines elevator legs, 
screw conveyo molasses mixers and pel- 
let mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, | Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 
CLOSING OUT LOCAL FEED MILL — Master Mode! California Pellet Mill with starters, 
cooler, crumble roll and grader, all with motors; Union Special Bag Closers; Roto-Pak 
Bag Packer; 3 UX Hammer Mill with 40 H.P. motor ‘and starter; new No. 40 Webster Single 
Power Shovel; 9x!8 and 9x24 Two-Pair High Roller Mills; S$. Howes Corn Cutter with 10 
H P. motor; Snappy Shaker Buhler Drive, complete with motor; No. 4 S$. Howes Standard- 
ized Receiving Separator, with motor and drive; Toledo Dial Type Platform Scale, 200 Ib.; 


18"' Beall Aspirator with fan: 

veyors. Many other items Motors, Reducers, 
GENERAL MILL E 
2021 Pennsylvania, 


Vertical and Horizontal |-ton Mixers; Wood and Metal Con- 


Feeders, Bag Trucks, 


UIPMENT CO. 
ansas City, Mo. 


etc. 


v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good rill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


| Dr. Salsbury’s Plans 


Series of Short Courses 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—A series 
of short courses has been arranged by 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories on poul- 
try and turkey diseases. Each class 
will be a four-day course which will 
include practical education in dis- 
eases, management and training in 
service work. 

The classes, 
headquarters at Charles City, 
are scheduled as follows: 

Jan. 31-Feb. 3, turkey class; Feb. 
14-17, chicken class; March 6-9, 
chicken; March 27-30, chicken, and 
April 10-13, chicken. 

A limited enrollment 
for each class. 


all taught at the firm’s 
Iowa, 


is accepted 


A. E. Zupek 


NAMED—A. E. Zupek has been ap- 
pointed north central district sales 
manager for the Western Condensing 
Co., Appleton, Wis., according to an 
announcement by feed division sales 
manager M. J. Stack. Mr. Zupek will 
take over sales direction of the com- 
pany’s whey products in Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and the 
Dakotas effective at once. He will 
headquarter in Wisconsin. A veteran 
of five years service with the com- 
pany, Mr. Zupek was until recently 
Wisconsin territory representative. 
Earlier he served in an administra- 
tive capacity in the Appleton gen- 
eral offices. 


| | 


— 


KANSAS FEED CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 11) 


limiting in linseed meal, cottonseed 
meal, peanut meal and distillers’ sol- 
ubles. 

(2) For bred sows, feed costs were 
cut 28% by feeding either legume- 
grass silage (plus 0.6 lb. corn and 1 
lb. supplement per head daily) or 
corn silage (plus 2 lb. supplement per 
sow daily). 

(3) Palatable, nutritious, properly 
fortified pig starters containing 17 to 
21% protein for creep feeding pigs 
7 to 10 days until weaning are recom- 
mended. Five to 20% sugar mixed in 
the feed increases palatability. 

(4) 1 to 1%% fat in the ration is 
adequate. Use of higher levels de- 
pends on the price relationships with 
other energy feeds such as corn and 
milo. 

(5) In addition to niacin and Vita- 
mins A and D, the following have 
significance in swine feed formula- 
tion: (a) Riboflavin—14 mg. per 
pound of ration for baby pigs; 1.2 mg. 
for 25-lb. pigs and 1.0 mg. for pigs 
over 25 Ib.; 1.2 mg. for gestation- 
lactation. (b) Pantothenic acid. 5.0 
mg./lb. ration to 50-lb. weight and 4.5 
mg. thereafter. (c) Vitamin Buy. 18 to 
20 mg. per ton of dry ration are 
needed for baby pigs; 14 mg. per ton 
for 25-lb. pigs and 10 mg. for pigs 
50 lb. and over. (d) Unidentified fac- 
tors. The following ingredients are 
possible sources of unidentified fac- 
tors, green pastures, alfalfa meal, 
grass juice concentrate, condensed 
fish solubles, dried whey, dried corn 
distillers’ solubles, dried brewers 
yeast and some residues from fer- 
mentation and antibiotic production. 

(6) Minerals. Over 1% calcium in 
the total ration is a predisposing fac- 
tor in parakeratosis and zinc at the 
50 to 100 p.p.m. level from zinc sul- 
fate will prevent the occurrence of 
the disease. Calcium requirements are 
0.8% for 25-lb. pigs, 0.65% for 50- 
100 lb. and 0.55% thereafter. All 
phosphorus sources except soft phos- 
phate with colloidal clay were satis- 
factory in recent Purdue tests. 

(7) Antibiotics. Little or no bene- 
fit for pregnant sows. No benefit for 
lactating sows, but since pigs feed 
along with sow there should be anti- 
biotics in the ration. Weaning weights 
have been increased up to 11 Ib. per 
pig by antibiotics for pigs and sows 
during lactation. Growing-fattening 
pigs on drylot or pasture show gains 


of 5 to 20% and 4-5% less feed is 
required. No significant effect on back 
fat, depth or length of body or per- 
cent of lean in carcass. The effective 
level for growing-fattening pigs is 
5-6 mg. per lb. of ration (10-12 gm. 
per ton.) About four times this level 
is needed in supplement for free- 
choice feeding or mixing with grain. 


Carcass Quality 

A change in the pork meat-grading 
set-up by the USDA grading service 
and the stronger preference for meat- 
type hogs have led to experimentation 
on the effect of various growth fac- 
tors on the amount of fat on hogs. 
Prof. Ralph P. Soule, Jr., of the de- 
partment of animal husbandry spoke 
on factors affecting carcass quality 
of market pigs. 

In 1952 Kansas State started a 
three year project on the effects of 
two antibiotics, Aureomycin and Ter- 
ramycin, on the growth and carcass 
characteristics. The results in Table 4 
and other data were discussed by 
Prof. Soule. 

A big future in the feed business 
was predicted by a panel of retail 
feed merchants which started off the 
feed meeting Jan. 9. Retailer views 
were expressed on a number of cur- 
rent feed sales problems by Andy 
Johnson, Sedan (Kansas) Seed House; 
Alvin J. Wolfe, Wolfe Feed & Grain 
Co., Hiawatha, and William Nikl, 
William Nikl Produce, Colby. The 
moderator was Maurice Johnson, 
Staley Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Some of the comments made were 
as follows: 

Credit — Credit losses are very 
nominal. Credit is a tool for volume. 
Good idea to be liberal in credit to 
new customers. Large buyers gener- 
ally are credit buyers. Watch credit 
accounts closely and review once a 
month. In a one-crop area where 
money is available in volume at a 
certain time of the year, it may be 
wise to let bankers handle credit. 
Sometimes credit customers try to 
avoid you, and this is not good for 
customer relations. 

Resale—Resale men generally are 
not looked upon with favor by re- 
tailers. High pressure tactics are dis- 
liked. Doubt if resale men know local 
customers well enough to follow 
through with the service retailers 
have to offer. In a heavy feeding 


Table 4—Summary of the Average Slaughter and Carcass Data 


Length 
Chilled of Back fat Av. wt. Total wt. 

No. Live earcass Dressing body* thickness* primal lean 

Treatment pigs wt. %? (in.) (in.) cuts® cuts*® 

215 167.6 77.8 28.98 1.80* 105.4 80.4 
Basal + 10 mg 

Aureomycin HCl 17 217 170.2 78.6 28.84 1.88t 105.6 79.7 
Basal + 10 mg. 

Terramycin HCl 17 215 166.5 77.3 28.97 1.72 104.6 79.7 


‘Live weight based on net body weight. 


2Dressing percentage based on chilled carcass weight divided by net body weight. 
‘Length of body measured anterior to the first rib to the anterior of the aitch bone. 


‘Average of the measurements taken opposite first rib, last rib, and last lumbar vertebra, 
*Primal cuts are the N. Y, style shoulder, trim loin, trim belly, and skinned ham. 
*Lean cuts are the N. Y. style shoulder, trim loin, and skinned ham. 


*Significantly thicker than the Terramycin lot at the 1% level. 
+Significantly thicker than the basal or Terramycin lot at the 1% level. 


KANSAS SPEAKERS—Some of the speakers at the re- 
cent Formula Feed Conference at Kansas State College 
get. together with some of the men responsible for arrang- 
ing the program. Left to right are F. W. Atkeson, head 
of the Kansas State dairy husbandry department and 
chairman of the conference; Lloyd Larson, Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., Kansas City; Dr. Gerald Combs, 


Station. 


season their assistance in the area 
sometimes is appreciated. 

Businessmen assistance—All pane! 
members agreed that more could be 
done to get local businessmen _in- 
terested in promoting feeding pro- 
grams which would increase the gen- 
eral economy of the area. 

Direct selling — A rather ticklish 
situation but one that must be con- 


tended with. Recognize the fact that | 


big feeders may want. to buy direct. 
Must be prepared to give the big 
feeder as much service as possible 
because the retailer is closer to the 
big feeder than most feed manufac- 
turing plants. One opportunity to in- 
crease sales with big feeders is to 


offer custom grinding and mixing 


services for their grains. 

Bulk—If the customer wants bulk, 
give him what he wants. Discourage 
it only if the customer is too far 
away from the manufacturing point 


Feeding programs — Should be 
stressed more. Sell the program rath- 
er than sell the feed. 

Advertising—During slack periods 
or up to two days a week should be 
spent on advertising and promotion. 
This inclucGes writing letters, using 
the telephene and working out direct 
mail and newspaper advertising for 
your sales area. 

Specialty feeds—No reason to dis- 
approve them if they are consumer- 
tested and have a good purpose. 


Management Program 

A unified program in feed man- 
agement was presented to the con- 
ference by Lloyd S. Larson, execu- 
tive vice president of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Kansas 
City. Mr. Larson strongly recom- 
mended unified effort in promoting 
sound management practices similar 
to programs on layers which have 
been instituted in the past year in 
Oklahoma and Nebraska. The feed 
industry, extension service, vocational 
agricultural teachers and colleges 
should all tell the same management 
program at the same time. In this 
way we will serve the farmer better, 
Mr. Larson said, 

A special speaker at the banquet 
held in the evening Jan. 9 was Joseph 
Burger, vice president and sales man- 
ager, Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis. 

Chairman of the conference again 
this year was F. W. Atkeson, depart- 
ment of dairy husbandry, Kansas 
State College. Responsible for the 
popular set-up on exhibits and demon- 
strations were Paul E. Sanford of 
the department of poultry husbandry 
and Don B. Parrish, department of 
chemistry. 


ELEVATOR PLANNED 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS —At its 
second annual meeting, the Farmers 
Cooperative Association of Lawrence 
announced plans to construct a 100,- 
000 bu. elevator. A drive to raise 
$90,000 to finance the structure has 
been launched, with $40,000 already 
collected or pledged. 


University of Maryland; Dr. L. A. Moore, dairy husbandry 

research branch, U.S. Department of Agriculture; Dr. 
Morris Erdheim, Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., Chicago; Dr. 
Harold L. Wilcke, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; William 
Diamond, American Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, 
and Dr. Orville G. Bentley, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
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Julius Mayer 


Julius Mayer 
Reelected Head of 
Chicago Exchange 


CHICAGO — Julius Mayer, execu- 
tive vice president of the Continental 
Grain Co. was reelected Jan. 16 to 
the presidency. of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Robert C. Liebenow, execu- 
tive secretary, announced. 

Mr. Mayer has been an official of 
the exchange for the past six years, 
having previously served in the posts 
of first and second vice president as 
well as director. 

John E. Brennan of John E. Bren- 
nan & Co. was selected as first vice 
president. He served last year as 
second vice president and prior to 
that had been a director of the board 
for six years. 

James F. Wade, Lamson Bros. Co., 
a director for the past three years, 
was elected to the second vice presi- 
dency. 

Five directors elected to serve three 
year terms were: Bernard P. Carey, 
Peter B. Carey & Co.; Clarence M. 
Galvin, Francis I. duPont & Co.; 
Glenn S. Watkins, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.; Francis J. Coughlin, Rodman & 
Renshaw, and Ardin P. Buell, John 
G. McCarthy & Co. 

Raymond A. Gerstenberg and Ed- 
ward J. Keeley will fill three-year 
terms on the nominating committee. 


Superior Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Superior 
Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn., has 
declared a dividend of 30c a share on 
the 6% convertible preferred stock, 
1952 series, and a 15c a share divi- 
dend on the common stock, both pay- 
able Jan. 31 to holders of record Jan. 
15. 


AUTOMATIC 


HOG FEEDER 


© Durable construction, automatic a 

© Many sizes to feed 10-125 hogs. 

© Raise pork with less labor, feed! = 
See your dealer or write for folder AHF. 


HIGHER QUALITY 

| HEAT TREATED HAMMERS 
| Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience. Send your specifica- 
tions or worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on hammers and screens. Ask 
for prices. 

SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 

P. 0. Box 7455 N. Kansas City, Mo. 


Standard steel elevators, belt and bucket type, avail” 
able from stock. Ten Heavy Duty sizes, from 300 to 
10,000 Bu /lir., for continuous service and four 
Light Duty sizes, from 110 to 750 Bu /Hr., for inter- 
mittent service. e also manufacture screw con- 
veyors and hoppers. Send your requirements for 
complete information. 


GODSHALK 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 
BANGOR, PA. 


¥ 
4 
% 
| 
| 
| 
| 
= 4 | FARMER FEEDER CO., INC., Cambridge City, Ind. 
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ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER <an 


keep the industry up to date on the important 
policy changes being made in the nation's capital 
—news that affects market potentials NOW, that 
creates new market opportunities NOW. 


ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER <an 
keep the industry up to date on fast-breaking 
market developments, changing supply and de- 
mand situations—news of immediate value in plan- 
ning week-to-week business operations NOW. 


THAT'S WHY Feedstuffs dominates the 
reading habits of the formula feed industry by 
giving its readers—the decision-makers of the 
industry—the know-how, the know-what, the 
know-when and, most important, the know-NOW. 
That's why Feedstuffs is MUST reading. 


FEEDS": 


A 


ae 


UFFS 


FEEDSTUFFS delivers the KNOW-NOW! 


ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER «an 
keep the industry up to date on the fast-moving 
plans for expansion of plants, new plant construc- 
tion, changes in personnel—news of importance 
to the decision-makers of the industry NOW. 


ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER <a> 
keep the industry up to date on new nutrition 
developments resulting from feeding experiments, 
outlined at association conventions, announced by 
industry researchers—news of value NOW. 


FEEDSTUFES is the ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER serving the industry 


TO ADVERTISERS interested in the large 
formula feed industry this means, logically, that 
Feedstuffs is a MUST medium for their advertis- 
ing message. Keep your story up to date—give 
your customers the news and information about 
your products they need in the week-to-week 
operation of their business. 


WRITE-WIRE-PHONE for the full story of your advertising opportunity in 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER * FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN Baker * MILLING PRODUCTION 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


2501 WAYZATA BLVD., MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINN. 


KANSAS CITY 
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FARM PROGRAM PROPOSALS 


(Continued from page 1) 


circles there are some misgivings as 
to its effect, notwithstanding the ad- 
monition in the bill that such sales be 
handled in such a manner as to mini- 
mize any adverse market effects. 
Usually such an admonition directed 
at an administrative agency is little 
more than a collection of pleasant, 
reassuring words, they say. ° 


Approval Doubted 
It is doubted that this provision of 
the bill will meet with congressional 
committee approval and may finally 
be deleted or drastically amended. 


On setting up a new lower level 
for re-sale of CCC stocks, organized 
commodity markets are expected to 
again offer considerable opposition. 
In the past this level—of support 
price plus carrying charges—has been 
opposed by the commodity markets 
because it is said to freeze the mar- 
ket into a tight position which dis- 
courages trading in commodities, since 
it tends to fix a maximum price at 
which point CCC stocks would enter 
the markets and halt an advance in 
price beyond the statutory price 
formula. 

Commodity markets in the past 
have been able to persuade Congress 
to set the re-sale value above the pro- 
posed formula since the additional 
5% first kept CCC stocks out of com- 
petition with the farmer’s new crop 
harvest and gave the farmer at least 
the chance to get a better price for 
his crop. 

This is another provision which 
may find tough sledding. 

If the new bill passes with this 
re-sale provision and with the au- 
thority for CCC to sell other stocks 
at market price to acquire cash for 
the certificates, it would appear there 
would be only one way for the mar- 
kets to go—down. 


It is feared that if the market 
price provision is retained, prices 
might fall so low that CCC would be 
able to bring in sufficient cash only 
if it sold extraordinarily large quan- 
tities of surpluses. 

If that condition occurred, it is un- 
likely that USDA could make sales 
in such manner as to “minimize” ad- 
verse market effects. 

If responsible USDA officials are 
to be believed, it is expected that the 
provision for the market re-sale of 
commodities to finance certificates 
will be eliminated, and the new statu- 
tory re-sale formula may be dropped 
also. 

Follows Recommendations 


The administration farm bill was 
introduced in Congress this week by 
George Aiken of Vermont, Republi- 
can Senate farm leader. In most re- 
spects it closely follows the White 
House farm message recommenda- 
tions and the recommendations made 
orally by Mr. Benson before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee last 
week. Its chief aim is for the estab- 
lishment of the soil bank through 
which Mr. Benson plans to bring sur- 
plus crop production in line with 
probable disposals. 

Despite doubts expressed by Demo- 
cratic senators that the soil bank can 
work on a voluntary basis, the ad- 
ministration bill retains the voluntary 
approach which Mr. Benson has 
steadily advocated. According to 
other USDA officials, the secretary 
believes if the incentive given to 
farmers to participate in the acreage 
reserve phase of the soil bank is ade- 
quate, farmers will find it profitable 
to cooperate. 4 

Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D., La.), 
Senate Agriculture Committee chair- 
man, told Mr. Benson that he believes 
mandatory further reductions in acre- 
age allotments: would be necessary, 
but he made other remarks that in- 
dicated he is still interested in com- 
pensating producers cooperating in 
the acreage reserve program through 
probable 90% of parity supports. Sen. 
Clinton P. Anderson (D., N.M.), also 


expressed doubt about effectiveness 
of the voluntary approach. 

These doubts were expressed, how- 
ever, before any disclosure of the ex- 
tent of the incentive to be offered the 
farmer who cooperates. 


Size of Incentive 


For wheat, the USDA contem- 
plates paying a farmer an incen- 
tive of not less than 50¢ bu. for the 
average yields of land taken out of 
production in excess of his allotment. 
For cotton a payment of not less than 
$50 per acre is being considered. 

Producers who withdraw land from 
production in excess of their acreage 
allotments would be paid by CCC in 
negotiable certificates, the value of 
which, the bill says, would be at 
rates the secretary determines to be 
equitable and which would assure the 
cooperating farmers a fair and rea- 
sonable return for reducing acreage. 

In this respect, the bill is some- 
what unusual since it would grant 
wide discretion to the secretary in 
fixing the value of the certificates. 
In the past Congress has been reluc- 
tant to give such broad discretionary 
powers to a secretary since it has 
been feared that such power might 
become a political instrument to in- 
fluence elections if the secretary 
chose to manipulate the certificate 
values for political purposes. This 
was one of the chief objections to the 
Brannan plan. 

In this connection, Republican farm 
leaders said they did not see how the 
plan could be administered otherwise 
since any rigid fixed formula of cer- 
tificate value could not be reached. 
The Senate bill does, however, set up 
some broad guides for establishing 
the certificate value. 

It is learned that USDA officials 
contemplate setting up the basic cer- 
tificate value on the support level, 
less production costs, plus some size- 
able incentive payment. 

USDA officials say the incentive 
must appear on the generous side 
since there are many fixed costs 
which carry on despite the fact that 
certain land is not put into produc- 
tion. Such costs would be machinery 
charges, taxes, land costs and others. 
The incentive must be great enough 
so that the farmer finds it as good or 
better for him to withdraw more 
good land. 


Redeemable Two Ways 


The government certificates would 
be redeemable either in cash or in 


William F. Jacobi 


APPOINTED—William F. Jacobi has 
been appointed director of the Union 


pany’s packaging services and pack- 
aging machinery departments. John 
F. Hordych has been named assis- 
tant director of the department. 


kind from CCC surplus stocks. Com- 
modities received in payments by a 
producer for his certificates would 
not be eligible for tender to CCC un- 
der price support programs. 

USDA officials said that it would 
be hoped that most farmers would 
present their certificates for cash 
rather than for commodities to ease 
administrative problems within 
USDA. 

As the Senate got the administra- 
tion measure under S. 2949, a com- 
panion bill was also introduced in the 
House by Rep. Clifford Hope (R., 
Kansas)—HR. 8543. These bills are 
not exactly the same in some minor 
items but are alike insofar as the 
soil bank plan is concerned. 


The Senate bill outlines the acre- 
age reserve feature of the soil bank 
as planned to function for wheat, 
cotton, corn and rice. In so doing it 
rejects the Ellender recommendation 
that a two-price plan be used for 
the rice crop as a testing ground for 
this method. Consequently, it may be 
inferred that USDA does not plan to 
sponsor the two-price idea ‘or wheat 
or other crops. 


To participate in the acreage re- 
serve program, a producer of these 
crops would be required to reduce 
his acreage below his farm acreage 
allotment but within limits prescribed 
by the Secretary. In another sec- 
tion of the measure there is a limit 
placed on payments at not more than 
$5,000 for land in any one state. This 
limitation is designed to prevent a 
farmer from taking all his land out 
of production. The Benson purpose 
is to spread the cooperation as wide- 
ly as possible among all producers 
of these crops. 

Land in excess of acreage allot- 
ments taken out of production may 
not be harvested for any other crop 
nor used for grazing. 

The acreage reserve program would 
be effective for the crops of 1956- 
57-58-59 bvt the voluntary acreage 
reductions which might be accom- 
plished could not exceed 30% of the 
national acreage allotment as provid- 
ed in the AAA of 1938. Further limi- 
tation at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary could be imposed as to indi- 
vidual farm limits and as to the sup- 
ply and demand conditions for dif- 
ferent classes, grades and qualities 
of the commodity or such other fac- 
tors which may appear appropriate. 
The bill aims at broad flexibility in 
this respect. 

Wheat for Feed 


This administration at USDA has 
looked eagerly in the past at the op- 
portunity to dispose of some of its 
wheat surplus in feed channels. In 
this bill USDA is asking Congress 
for specific authority to sell not more 
than 100 million bushels of less de- 
sirable milling wheat for feed. Prac- 
tical grain folks look dimly at this 
prospect saying that it will not be 
effective in face of bulging supplies 
of other feed grains. 

USDA suspects that it may sell 
some feed grains on the East and 
West Coasts. Grain trade spokesmen 
say that West Coast barley stocks 
will take the first call and if the 
non-commercial wheat area is ex- 
panded as is now proposed in the 
administration measure, it would 
seem likely that wheat for feed would 
come from this part of the wheat 
crop which would be as non-com- 
mercial wheat area stocks supported 
at only 75% of the support level of 
the commercial area—possibly avail- 
able for East Coast feeding use. 

Subject to some give-and-take, the 
administration measure seems likely 
to be approved by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee along its present 
lines. Certain modifications as noted 
will be made and some concessions 
possibly offered assuring its approval 
and probable passage on the Senate 
floor. 


The big committee controversy will 
be over the incentive value of the 
certificates for the soil bank. Pos- 
sibly there may be a drive to make 
the acreage reserve program manda- 
tory. 
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J. Thomas Haigh 


Strong-Scott Names 


Marketing Director 


MINNEAPOLIS — The appoint- 
ment of J. Thomas Haigh as director 
of marketing was announced recent- 
ly by Lucian Strong, president of tne 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co., 
manufacturer of equipment for the 
grain, feed and milling industries. 

Mr. Haigh will head the new mar- 
keting division which will direct 
Strong-Scott’s entry into the chemi- 
cal processing equipment field, as 
well as the expansion of the present 
new-product development program 
for the milling and feed industries. 
In addition to its equipment for size 
reduction, separation, mixing and 
conveying operations, Strong - Scott 
will offer, under the new program, 
custom-built equipment specifically 
engineered and designed for custom- 
er processes and problems. 

Mr. Haigh has a broad background 
in the grain and chemical process- 
ing industries. He was formerly tech- 
nical sales director of the mechani- 
cal division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and sales and advertising manager 
of the Schutz-O’Neill Co. of Minne- 
apolis. He is a chemical engineer 
with design, development and market 
research experience. He comes to 
Strong-Scott from General Foods 
Corp., where he was manager of re- 
search and development of the corn 
mill division in Kankakee, Ill. 

He is a member of various chemical 
and other scientific organizations, 
and has been active in the Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers and other 


groups. 


Fish Meal Production 
Shows 2% Decline 


WASHINGTON — The October, 
1955 production of fish meal and 
scrap by U.S. and Alaskan firms 
which normally accounts for about 
90% of the total output amounted to 
17,542 tons compared with 17,903 tons 
for October, 1954. This represents a 
decrease of 361 tons or 2%, according 
to the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior. 

The production of condensed fish 
solubles during October, 1955, 
amounted to 6.9 million pounds com- 
pared with 15.0 million pounds re- 
ported for the same month of 1954. 
The production of homogenized con- 
densed fish during October totaled 
3.8 million pounds compared with 5.8 
million pounds produced during Octo- 
ber, 1954. This was a decrease of 
54% in the output of condensed fish 
solubles and 34% in the production 
of homogenized condensed fish. 

Imports of fish meal during Septem- 
ber, 1955, amounted to 4,376 tons 
compared with 5,941 tons which 
entered during the same month in 
1954. During the first nine months 
of 1955, 72,193 tons of meal were 
imported compared with 123,850 tons 
during the same period of 1954—a 
decrease of 42%. 
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Bag & Paper Corp.’s newly created 
package engineering department. This 
| department consolidates the com- 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


* * 


* * 


Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings in- 
creasing; dehydrated, 17% protein, 50,000 
A $47, basis f.0.b. Plainview area; northern 
origin 100,000 A $60@62.50, delivered Ft. 


Worth, depending on origin of tonnage, 
January shipment. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, 


guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $58. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $61.55@67.55; 17% dehydrated, 


no A $51.55; 13% fine suncured $37@50. 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend firm; supply 


sufficient; 15% protein suncured $50 ton 
136,000 A unit dehydrated $65 ton, both 
delivered, carlots. 

Kansas City: Market still holding about 


steady with demand fair to good and of- 
ferings adequate; blended quotations for 
17% dehydrated alfalfa meal with 100,000 
units of vitamin A guaranteed on arrival 
$57, sacked, Kansas City; straight run offer 
ings $50@52, sacked, Kansas City; no A 
$41@43, sacked, Kansas City; no change in 
suncured prices. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; 
higher; supply adequate; 
Boston, 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend improving: 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, non A 
$44 bulk, $47 sacked; 17% dehydrated, 100 


trend steady to 
$73, sacked, 


000 A $48 bulk, $51 sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand for dehydrated fair 
suncured slow; trend weak; supply of de 
hydrated limited, suncured adequate: de 


100,000 A $56 ton; suncured 
13% $44 ton, f.0.b. St 


hydrated 17%, 
No, 1 fine ground, 
Louis 

Minneapolis: Demand was just fair to 
some easier; price quotations were steady 
to lower; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 units of 
vitamin A guaranteed $54@58.50; granules 
and oil treated $60.50 (bulk $3 ton less) 
non-guaranteed $45@46.50; 15% suncured 
$42@43. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units vitamin 
A guaranteed $55.50@56; 17% with no A 
guaranteed $47@47.50; 15% dehydrated, no 
A $44.50@45; 13% fine ground suncured 
$42.50@44 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 15% suncured $44.50; 17% 
dehydrated $50@51. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 17% dehydrated vitamin A 
guaranteed $59@62; non-guaranteed $55@ 


58; 15% $52@656. 
Boston: Demand light; supply fair; de- 
hydrated, 17% $66; suncured, 13% $51@54 


Portland: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply Mmited; 15% suncured $50, delivered 
Portland; 15% suncured $45, delivered Cali- 
fornia; dehydrated $50, delivered California 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair: 
17% dehydrated $65. 


ALFALFA PELLETS 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend improving: 
supply ample; 17% dehydrated, non A, 
papers or burlaps $42@44; 17% dehydrated, 
100,000 A, papers or burlap $50; 17% de- 
hydrated, 100,000 A, greased, papers or bur- 
lap $52; No. 1 fine ground suncured, papers 
or burlap $40; No. 1 %-in. burlap $37: 
No. 2 \%-in. burlap $34. 


BARLEY FEED 


Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $45. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; rolled $59, ground $57. 


Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 
pulverized $48. 

Ogden: Supply average; rolled $45@50; 
whole $38@43. 

Baltimore: Demand improved; supply 
adequate; $46. 


Chicago: Demand improved; supply ade- 


quate; $37. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; whole $58 ton, ground $58 ton, 
rolled $59 ton, all ex-warehouse, l.c.l., 
sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 


steady; supply ample; standard rolled $2.94, 
standard ground $2.90. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; 


supply am- 


ple; trend steady; $48@56. 
f Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $60.50, ground $59.50. 
BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
: Demand very good; supply ade- 
quate; f.0.b. Wyoming and South Dakota 


shipping points: granular, 30 mesh $15.50; 
fine granular, 80-100 mesh $12.75; powder, 
200 mesh $12.50; f.0.b. Belle Fourche, 8.D., 
minimum 30-ton carlot: 80 granular $12.50 
net; 200 mesh fine $12.25 net. 
BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend unsettled; 
supply good; $80@86 ton. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $85@90 
BLOOD MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate; $120. 


trend steady; 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $865@90, local origin 
Louisville: Demand siow; trend unset 


tled; supply good; $80@85 ton. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $85 ton, f.o.b. local packing 
plants, trucklots. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 


of ammonia; screened 


nmonia 


ple; $4.85 a unit 
$4.75 a unit of 
Chicago: Demand slow; supply 
$115 @117.50 ton, guaranteed 
Los Angeles: Demand fair 
supply ample; $4@4.25 a unit of ar 
Portland: and good; supply 
trend unchanged; $110 
Ogden: Demand firmer; 
$97.50 ton in 100-lb. bags, 
BONE MEAL 
Orleans: Demand good; trend 
sufficient; $82.50@865. 
dull trend 
ton 
fair 
Ft 


adequate 
gO protein 
trend steady; 
monia 
Den ample 
supply norma! 
f.o.b. Ogden. 


New 
er; supply 
Louisville: Der 
supply ample; $70@7 
Ft. Worth: Demand 
cient; $85 sacked, f.o.b 
manufacture 
Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample; 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate $80 ton, s 
Cincinnati 
San Francisco: Demand 
fair; $58 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand improved 
very limited Egyptian prod. 
phosphorus 
lined burlaps 
Seattle: Demand steady; sul 
ply limited; $8 to ex-warehouse, l.c.] 
Boston: Demand slow supply fair; $8 
Portland: De nd slow supply ampls 
trend unchanged; 
St. Paul: Market un 
large lots 
Chicago: Demand slow 
$65@85 
Buffalo: De nd good 
supply ample $8 tor sacked 
St. Louis: [De r good trend firn 
supply adequate $9 ) t 
Louisville: Demand ow 
supply ample 
New Orleans: | 
ited; trend stead $80 
Los Angeles: Der i fair: trend steady 
supply ample; domest $89.50 
San Francisco: Demand good; 
ple; $82.50 
BREWERS 
Ft. Worth: Der 
ate; 25% nominal 
ered Ft Ww tl 
Cincinnati: Der 
supply adequate 
Buffalo: Dem 


higher; supy 


high 
steady 


supply 


Worth 


suffi 
local 


$80 
steady 
f.o.b 


acked 


supply 


good: 


paper 


$75 in 
dequate 


end steady 


supply am 


DRIED 


GRAINS 


good; trend 
ton, bulk $52 


Louis: Demand 
supply limited 
sacked 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; 
supply ample; f.o.b. Van Nuys 
Louisville: Demand fair 
supply ample; { 
New Orleans: Demand fair: trend stead 
to higher; supply adequate; $56@60 on 24% 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; sup; light 
$61 


trend 
$54 


trend stronger 


Boston: Demand ste 

26% $60.75, 22% $58 
BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Boston: Demand light: 
11@11%¢ Ib. 

Portland: 
trend unchanged; 13¢ 

Omaha: Demand good: supply 
11%¢ Ib., carloads; 12%¢ Ib., less 
loads. 

Buffalo: Demand good trend 
supply limited; $10.95 cwt 

Chicago: Demand good; supply 
10@11%¢ Ib. in carlots; 10% @12%¢, Le.l 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply lim 
ited; 10% @11%¢ Ib. In carlots; 10% @12%¢ 

.c.1 


ady:; supr adequate 


supply steady: 


Demand slow supply ample 


limited 
than car 


firmer 


limited ; 


Ib., 1 

St. Louis: Demand good; supply limited; 
10¢ Ib. tn carlots; 10%¢ Ib. in 5-ton lots; 
11¢ Ib. im ton lots; 11%@12¢ Ib. in less 
than ton lots. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢; ton lota 11%¢. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢. 

Cincinnati: Carlotse 10¢ Ib §-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢ 

New York: Carlots &%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib., f.0.b. New Jersey. 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply limited; 10¢. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply normal; 10¢ Ib 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10%¢ Ib. 
BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good 
$5.35 cwt 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $4.50@5.25 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 100-Ilb. drums $5.50; large 
barrels $4.75 

Ogden: Supply normal $4.90, 100-Ib 
drum, 

Portiand: Demand slow; supp! ample 
trend unchanged $4.75 

Boston: Demand poor supply ample 
4¢ Ib 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair 
4.25. 

Chicago: Demand steady: supply fair 
$3.50@3.75 cwt n carlots 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, including: freight 
and tan) 

New York: Crystals $12.48, flour $9.42 
Baffalo: Crystals $14.20, flour $10.20. 
Toledo: Crystals $15.77, flour $11.77. 
Boston: Crystals $14.62, flour $10.62. 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $9.50, flour $5.50. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $8@9 
Seattle: Demand steady; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $14 ton, ex-warehouse, 


truck lots. 

Minneapolis: Plain $10; iodized (% Ib. KI 
per ton) $13.50; iodized manganesed $15.05 

Chicago: Plain $8.55 ton in 100-lb. bags, 
delivered. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; meal and flour $10.62 ton, 
carloads; grits $13.03 ton, carloads. 


CHARCOAL 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply ample; poultry charcoal, oak, 40-Ib. 
bags in ton lots $2.46. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; supply limited; 
poultry charcoal $102 ton in 50-lb. multi- 
walls 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 40-lb. bags oak charcoal 
$2.40; 50-lb. bags poultry charcoal $2.65. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $59.50 


Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
5 


COCONUT MEAL 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $70. 


Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $70 ton, ex-dock, 30-day ship- 
ment from Philippines. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
lighter offers; cake, ex-dock, January-Feb- 
ruary $68.50@69. 


San Francisco: 
ple; solvent $63, 


Demand fair; 
expeller $68. 
COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 
2,250 A 22¢ lb.; 300 D, 2,260 A 21¢; 

1,500 A 18%¢. 
New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 65-gal. drums (400 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 16@18¢, 1,600 A 17% @19%¢, 2,260 A 
19@22¢, 3,000 A 19% @23¢; 600 ICU, 1,600 A 
18@19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 A 22@ 
23%¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey or Pennsylvania. Ranges include 
variance in offerings and f.o.b. shipping 
points 
Dayton: 


supply am- 


600 
D, 300 


D, 


Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
55-gal. drums (410 Ib.): 300 ICU, 1,500 A 
19%¢, 2,250 A 20%¢, 3,000 A 21%¢; 600 
ICU, 1,500 A 20%¢, f.0.b. Dayton. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Demand active; supply 


fair; 
4¢ 
Demand good; trend steady; 
5¢ 


Los Angeles: 
supply limited; 
CORN 
Louis: 
limited 


sacks, St 


GERM MEAT, 
trend 


$49 


St. 
supply 
burlap 


steady 
ton n 


Demand good; 
$44 ton bulk, 
Louis 

CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are sacked 


basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $51.77, meal $69.77 
Atlanta: Feed $58.92, meal $76.92 
Birmingham: Feed $57.18, meal $75.18 
Boston: Feed $56.15, meal $74.15 
Chicago: Feed $46, meal $64. 


Cleveland: Feed $53.04, meal $71.04 
Denver: Feed $55, meal $73. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $53.50, meal $71.50 


Indianapolis: Feed $50.50, meal $68.50 
Kansas City: Feed $46, meal $64 
Louisville: Feed $52.11, meal $70.11 
New Orleans: Feed $54.88, mea! $72.88. 
New York: Feed $55.69, meal $73.69. 
Norfolk: Feed $55, meal $73. 


Philadelphia: Feed $55.23, meal $73.23. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $53.50, meal $71.50 
St. Louis: Feed $46, meal $64. 


CORN OIL MEAL 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply normal; $53.80. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate $53.86 @54.85 
New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $53.88@54.88. 


COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 

Kansas City: Trend is easier with de- 
mand fair and offerings somewhat im- 
proved; for old process $56.50@57, sacked, 
Memphis; solvent $5¢@ 56.60. 

Memphis: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply tight; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
$58; new process, 41% solvent $58, 
Demand slackened; offerings 
extremely light; carlots, sacked, central 
and north Texas origin, 41% old process 
$65.50; solvent, 41% low gossypol, fat added 


$62@62.50, delivered Ft. Worth, January; 
pellets $2 additional. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $67@68.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; $63. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $80 ton, delivered, carlots, 41% 


expeller pr 
Louisville: 


ocess. 
Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 


ply ample; new process $63.30; old process 
$65.80 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply ample; 
41% $67.50 


New Orieans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 41% old process $74.88 
@77. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; expeller $68.45; solvent $67.46. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 


Demand slow; trend lower: 

supply ample; $62, f.0.b. Los Angeles. 
Ogden: Supply normal; 41% $68@73. 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair: 


$72.5( 


Omaha: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
41% solvent $71, pellets $73.50. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply limited; 41% $60, sacked, imme- 
diate 


Baffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 


ply adequate; $74.50, sacked, Boston 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply tight on 
nearby; hydraulic $68.50@69; solvent $67.60 
68 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 
Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 600 
D, 1,500 A 17¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 300 
D, 1,500 A 16¢; 300 D, 760 A 15¢. 
New York: Trend steady: price per Ib. in 


55-gal. drums (400 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
760 A 13% @17%¢, 1,500 A 15% @19%¢, 2,250 
A 17% @21%¢, 3,000 A 19% @21¢; 600 ICU, 
1,500 A 16@20%¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢, 3,000 
A 20@25¢; f.o.b. Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey or Pennsylvania; ranges include 
variance in offerings and f.o.b. shipping 
points. 

Minneapolis: All with DPPD—10,000 A 
38¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 20¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 


A 18¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 16¢ Ib. 

Buffalo: Demand steady; sup;'ty ade- 
quate; 300 D, 750 A 18%¢@ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 
A 20%¢ Ib 300 D, 2,250 A 23%¢ Ib.; 300 
D, 3,000 A 26%¢ Ib.; 600 D, 4,000 A 31¢ Ib.; 
straight vitamin A feeding oil 10% @11%¢ 
per M. U., drum lots, drums included, basis 
Buffalo 

Chicago: Demand fair to good; supply 


straight A feeding oil, with 10,000 


adequate; 
A per gram 8@9%¢ a million 


units vitamin 


units of vitamin A, lLc.l., packed in 55 gal 
drums, f.o.t Chicago, drums included 

Dayton: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
65-gal. drums (410 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 A 18¢; 
1,500 A 21¢, f.0.b. Dayton. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 300 D, 2,250 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
1,500 A 19¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 17¢ Ib.; all 


drums included. 


ANIMAL STEROL, 


ex-warehouse, 


D ACTIVATED 


POWDERED 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11¢; 3,000 ICU 
18¢, warehouse 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 


supply adequate; 10% @1l¢ Ib 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib 
in 50- and 100-Ib. bags or 100-lb. drums: 
1,500 ICU 10@13.6¢ bagged, 11@12¢ drums; 
3,000 ICU 16@19¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums; 
f.o.b. New York and New Jersey. 

DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Tupelo, Miss.: $49.50. 

Houston: 19% $69.50. 

Wales, Tenn.: $62.10 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
.17% $56 net ton, f.o.b. Coronet tn 100-Ib 
multiwall bag $54 in bulk; minimum phos- 
phorus 14.5%, minimum calcium 34%, maxi- 
mum fluorine 0.145% $48 net ton, f.o.b. 
Coronet, in 100-lb. multiwall bags, $46 in 
bulk 

DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $78@81.50 

Portland: Ibemand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $96 

Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal 
cium granula or fine ground $82.99 ton 
delivered; $3 ton less in bulk 

Trenton, Mich Minimum phosphorus 
21%, maximum fluorine guaranteed 
$84, f.0o.b. Trenton, in 100-1! multiwall 
bags; minimum phosphorus 18% % maxi- 
mum fluorine 01% guaranteed 74, f.0.b 
Trenton in 100-Ib. multiwall bags 

East St. Louis: Monocalcium or dicalci 
um phosphate 18% % phosphorus $74 ton 
bagged, f.o.b. cars 

Adams, Mass.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% % minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
91% fluorine guaranteed $74 ton f.o.b 
Adams, in 100-lb. multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized wit! nearest producing point 
carload basis 

Columbia, Tena.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% % minimun 25% calciun maximum 
019 fluorine guaranteed $74 ton, f.o.b 
Columbia, in 100-Ilb. multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis 

Bonnie, Fla.: Demand improving; sup- 
ply adequate; minimum phosphorus 18% % 
granular $74. Freight equalized with clos 
est dicalciun phosphate producing point 
ecarload basis 

St. Louis: Minimum phosphorus 18%%, 
maximum fluorine 01% guaranteed 74, 
f.o.b. St. Louis in 100-lb. multiwall bags 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate: 
stock food grade, 18.5% phosphorus, 20,000 
Ib. or more $74 net ton in 100-lb. papers, 
basis Chicago Heights, Ill less than 20 
000 Ib. $79 net ton; 21% phosphorus 20,000 
Ib. or more $84 net ton, basis Chicago 
Heights and Nashville, Tenn less than 
20,000 Ib. $89 net ton. 

DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Boston: Demand slow; supply good: Ca 
nadian, light $55, bulk; domestic, light $61, 
bulk. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 
$63.50. 

Buffalo: Demand very good; trend high- 
er; supply scarce; $59@60, nominal, bulk, 
Boston. 


New Orleans: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply sufficient: $53@55. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $64@65. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend firm: 
supply light; large producers sold up into 
February; bourbon grains, light $52, dark 


$53, solubles $76 
San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; $57.50; solubles $80. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


supply am- 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply moder- 
ate; carlots, 50-lb. papers $66@67, deliv- 
ered Ft. Worth, January shipment. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $56.88 @60.88. 
Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply limited; $72.50, sacked, immediate 


Boston: Demand active; supply adequate: 


$66@66.50 cwt. in 60-Ib. paper sacks; bur- 
lap, 100 Ib. $67@68 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $61@64. 

Chicago: Molasses pulp quoted at about 
$58 
Seattle: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; $64 ton, delivered, California 


production; no local supplies available. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 
supply ample; $56.47, paper bags. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair 
$52.35. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $45@50 ton 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply extreme- 


ly limited; local production $12 cwt., f.0.b 
Ft. Worth. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply short: 
11%¢ Ib., nominal. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $13.75. 
Wichita: Demand slow; supply adequate 


trend steady: 


$8.25 cwt 
Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady: sup 
ply limited; $10.75 cwt. 


Chicago: Demand improved; supply tight 
er; $10.25@10.50 cwt. in carlots. 

Minneapolis: Market steady to easier at 
$9.60@10.50 cwt. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $8.65, 100-Ib. bag. 


San Francisco: 
ple; $13.75 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply normal; $10.50@11.25 cwt. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend easier; 
supply limited; $10.50@11.50 cwt. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Boston: Demand light; supply good; $50; 
Florida points $30, f.o.b. 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


Demand fair; supply am- 


supply scarce and no offers; f.o.b. southern 
California producers’ plants: orange $48 
sacked, $45 bulk. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; supplies ample on 
pulp, limited on meal; trend steady; pulp 
$41.50, meal $41.50, sacked, immediate. 

Baffalo: Demand increasing; supply im- 
proving; trend steady; $32.50, f:o.b. Florida 
points 


New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $54@55. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
meal $55 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
.50. 


trend unchanged: 


Boston: Demand poor; supply plentiful; 
12¢ lb., nominal. 

Philadelphia: Demand good; supply fair; 
$17. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $10.85 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; $11.50 cwt. in carlots. 

Minneapolis: Market steady at $11.50@12. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $12@12.25 cwt. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 11%¢. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $12@12.26 cwt. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $13.75. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
13%¢ Ib. 

DRIED WHEY 

Cincinnatf: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $6. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $6 ecwt., sacked, 
delivered Ft. Worth or any Texas point or 
in ton lots, f.o.b, warehouse, Ft. Worth. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $6@6.15 cwt. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply moderate; straight grade $6 cwt.; 
partially delactosed $6.50. 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply good; 
trend unchanged; $7 cwt., ex-warehouse, 


l.e.1, 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply normal; $6@6.50 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; fortified $6.15, unfortified $6. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $6 cwt 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged: $6.50. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $6.90, 100-Ib. bag. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply plentiful; 


nomin 


6¢ Ib., nal 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 


$6@6.25 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $6 cwt., delivered. 

Chicago: Demand steady; supply scarcer; 
$6 cwt. in carlots. 

Minneapolis: Market unchanged at $5.25@ 
75 cwt 

FISH MEAL 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $2.20, f.0.b. Vancouver; 
$2.40, f.0.b. California. 

Ft. Werth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient for nearby pickup; pilehard fullmeal 
63% protein, solubles added back $157; 
60% protein Angola $151.50, f.0.b. Houston, 
January 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $160@170. 

Demand good; supply short; 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


Fish Meal e Scrap e Solubles 


New York Memphis 
Chicago Norfolk 
Kansas City Nashville 
St. Louis Enid 
Omaha Minneapolis 
Columbus Louisville 


Atlanta: 
trend steady; 60% $162, sacked, immediate. 
Buff: 


Demand fair; supply ample; 

‘alo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 60% protein menhaden $162 
bulk, $165 sacked. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate 
to demand; menhaden fish meal, 60% pro- 
tein, f.o.b. East Coast $150@154 ton; 
blended, West Coast $140; Northwest her- 
ring-salmon blend $140; herring meal 73% 
protein $2.10@2.16 a unit of protein. 

Minn lis: Market about steady; 60% 
$160; 70% herring $2.15 a unit of protein, 
West Coast. 


Ogden: Supply average; $2.20 a unit, 
f.o.b. Coast; 65% $171@173. 
Leos Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply light; $2.35 a unit of protein. 
Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $2.45 a unit of protein. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; Canadian herring meal $2.25 a 
unit protein, carlots; local and blended 
meal $2.30 a unit protein. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $160@170 ton. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend lower; 
supply sufficient; 60% $155@162. 


HAY 


Louisville: Demand better; trend steady; 
supply good; snow and ice this week help- 
ing retail demand, and slightly improving 
general demand; jobbers quoting all No. 1 
hays, such as timothy, alfalfa, clover or 
mixed clover and timothy or other mixes, 
at around $30 ton or less; lespedeza $25 
tops; straw $13@14. 

. orth: Demand fair for alfalfa, 
practically nil for others; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $38@40, 
No. 2 $36@38; prairie, No. 2 $26@28; John- 
son grass, No. 2 $24@26, delivered TCP. 

Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy (new) $21; 
first cutting No. 1 alfalfa (new) $21, 
ond cutting $25; fancy No. 1 clover 
timothy mixed $27; No. 1 red clover 
bright wheat or oat straws $18. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
prairie $18@22, alfalfa $22 @26. 

Seattle: Demand heavy; trend strong; 
tight; $50 ton, delivered, for U.S. 
No, 2 green. 

Baffalo: Demand very weak; No. 2 tim- 
othy $18 ton; No. 2 alfalfa $25@28; straw, 
strong $12@15. 

St. Louis: Demand good; 
supply ample; No. 1 timothy $25@28 ton; 
No. 1 prairie $25@28 ton; No. 1 alfalfa 
$25@28 ton; No. 1 clover $18@20 ton; straw 
$14@15 ton. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; U.S. No. 1 $33.50@34.50; 
U.S. .No. 2, leafy $31.50@33.50; U.S. No. 2 
green $31@32; U.S. No. 2 $29@30. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply adequate; timothy and clover 
$28@30; baled alfalfa $36@38; prairie $28 
@ 30. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $1.25 bale; $24@30 
ton in the barn. 

iladelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
as to quality $32. 

: Demand steady; supply plentiful; 
eat 2 timothy $35; second cutting alfalfa 

47. 


trend firm; 


HOMINY FEED 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $49.50@50.50. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
$52, bulk. 

Omaha: Demand good; 
$41 bulk, $46 sacked. 

Baffalo: Demand good; trend downward; 
supply adequate; $53.25, bulk, Boston; $1 
less for February. 


supply short; 


Chicago: Demand good; supply limited; 
$47.50 @48. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $61 ton, delivered, sacked. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply ample; white $45, yellow $49. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; offerings 
light; trend steady; $45.50@46, sacked, Kan- 


Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply normal; $49.60. 

New leans: Demand fair; trend easier; 
supply sufficient; $44.88@ 45.50. 


LINSEED OTL MEAL 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 


34% $81. 
Fe Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 


quate; carlots, 36% or better $78.82 Janu- 
Minneapolis: The market was off some 


this week; 36% January forward $56 @56.50, 
bulk, Minneapolis; 22% flaxseed screenings 
oil feed $41.50, bulk, Minneapolis 
ary, $77.82 February through June, delivered 
Ft. Worth; pellets $2.50 premium. 
— Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
new process $72.85, old process 

Seattle: 
ply good; 
delivered; 
delivered. 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply 
34% expeller $75.50, pellets $78; 
vent $69.50, pellets $72. 

Chicago: The softness of the linseed oil 
meal market continued during the week 
ending Jan. 18. Buying on the part of feed 
manufacturers continued at a low level, 
and did not accommodate available sup- 
plies. Quotations Jan. 18: solvent linseed 
oil meal $66@66.50; expeller $73@73.50 

6 City: ‘Market steady to slightly 
easier with demand only fair; $56@56.50, 
bulk, Minneapolis. 

Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample: $63. 

New Orleans: Demand fair: 
quate; trend stronger; 32% 
@79.50. 

Portland: Demand steady; supply. ample; 
trend unchanged; $64, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 


Demand slow; 
36% 
30% expeller process 


trend firm; 
solvent process $88 
$81 


sup- 
ton, 
ton, 


adequate; 
36% sol- 


supply ade- 
or better $77 


$82. 
Demand dull; supply fair; 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $72.25@77.25. 


MALT SPROUTS 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 $49.50. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair: No. 1 
$44@44.50. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm: sup- 
ply ample; No. 1 bulk $36 ton, No. 1 sacked 
$42 ton, No. 2 bulk $33 ton. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
to higher; supply adequate; $45 @49. 


MEAT SCRAPS 
Ft. Worth: Demand improved; supply suf- 
ficient; meat and bone, 50% $67@70, sacked, 
f.o.b. or delivered Ft. Worth 
Kansas City: Market unchanged: demand 


fair; 50% meat and bone scraps $70@ 
72.50, sacked, Kansas City. 

Louisville: Demand slow; supply heavy: 
trend unsettled; $65@70 ton. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy: sup- 
wd good; $67.50 ton, ex-warehouse, truck 
ots. 

St. Paul: Market easier at $67 for 50% 


meat and bone scraps. 
Buffalo: Demand just fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 50% meat scraps $65 ton, 
bulk; $68, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample 
$72.50. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply heavy: 
50% protein $62.50@70; 55% $80 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 50% $70@72 ton bulk, $75@ 


77 ton in paper sacks, $74@76 ton in burlap 
sacks. 

Los Angeles: Demand good: trend steady: 
supply limited; $1.55 a unit of protein 

San Francisco: Demand fair: supply good: 
$1.50 a unit of protein. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply about off- 
sets demand; 650% $72.50, f.o.b. plant; 
55%, no quotations, on offerings. 


New leans: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply limited; $72.50@74.50 

Ogden: Demand firmer; supply normal; 
$77.50 ton in 100-Ib, bags. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend higher: 
supply ample; $1.40. 

ton: Demand fair; supply steady; 

$1.05 a protein unit; converted 50% $65 

Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend strong- 
er; supply adequate: 50% %$65@67 ton, 


sacked, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


FEEDSTUFFS, Jan. 21, 1956——71 
New York: Demand and trend 
supply sufficient; 60% $67.50, 55% 
bulk; 50% $70, 55% $75, sacked. 
MILLFEED 


Minneapolis: Demand picked up, especial 
ly on bran, and prices were stronger this 


steady ; 
$72.50 


week. Bran $39.50@40, standard midds. $39 
@39.50, flour midds. $42@42.50, red dog 
$43.50@44 


Kansas City: Trend stronger with demand 
good and offerings fair; shorts have shown 


the greater strength and have moved out 
of their recent slowness bran $§57.50@ 
38.25, shorts $38 739.50, sacked, Kansas 
City; bran $33.75@34.560, shorts $36.25 @37.25 
and middlings $35@36, bulk, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply adequate 
basis Kansas City, Jan. 17: bran $37 @37.50. 
shorts $37.75 @38.2 bran advanced T5¢ 


ton and shorts $1.25 ton, compared with the 
preceding week 


Ft. Worth: Demand improved; offerings 
moderate; carlots, burlaps, prompt wheat 
bran $44@45, gray shorts $44.50@45.50, 
delivered Texas common points 50¢@$1 
higher on bran, $1.50 higher on shorts com 
pared with previous week. 

Omaha: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
bran $38.25, shorts $39.50; standard midds., 
bulk $36.50. 

Chicago: Feed manufacturers held their 
purchases of millfeeds to a minimum during 
the week ending Jan. 18. Traders said 
prospective buyers did not seer to have 
any confidence in the market. Quotations 
Jan. 18: bran $42, standard midds. $41 
flour midds. $4¢@47, red dog $46@47 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; bran $45 @47.50, middlings 
$45.50 @46.50. 


Louisville: Demand good; trend stronger: 


supply ample; bran $47.20; mixed feed 
$48.10; shorts (gray) $47.95; standard 
midds. $48.90. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supplies ample: bran $41.50@42, shorts 
$41.75 @42.25, St. Louis switching limits 

Buffalo: Reduced flour mill running time 
strengthened millfeed prices a little this 
week. Demand remained quiet from mixers 
and the country trade. Bran advanced 50¢, 
middlings were up $1 and heavy feeds 
gained 50¢. Quotations Jan. 18: bran $45@ 
45.75, standard midds. $43@45, flour midds 
$48@48.50, red dog $48@48.50 

New York: Bran $51@51.50, standard 
midds. $51.50@52. 


Boston: Demand spotty; supply adequate; 


bran and middlings $52@52.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty: supply am 
ple; bran $51.50, standard midds. $51, red 
dog $64 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend strong 
er; supply adequate; bran $47@47.50, shorts 
$47@48.25 


Memphis: Demand poor; trend higher 
supply ample; wheat bran $43.25, gray 
shorts $44, standard midds. $42.50 

Seattle: Demand improved; trend firm: 
supply good; $43 ton, delivered common 
transit points, carlots 

Portiand: Demand good; trend higher: 
supply limited; $42. 

Ogden: Supply normal; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $41, mid 
dlings $46; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $48, middlings $53: to California: red 
bran and mill run $48.50, middlings $53.50 


f.ob. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


PHENOSALT 


The original Cattle & Sheep Worm Product 
for Mixing or Free Choice Feeding. 10% 
Phenothiazine, Minerals, Salt. Guaranteed 
non-caking, free flowing. Dealers, Jobbers, 
Brokers, write for details. 


DR. HEINZ CO., Inc. 
Washington C.H., Ohio 


VITASAVER 
Notice: All alfalfa meal & feed manufacturers. Save with VITA- 
SAVER and protect your Vitamin A. VITASAVER is nontoxic. Can 
be used on alfalfa meal and teed ingredients in connection with 
feeding of cattle and poultry. For further information on VITA- 
SAVER, contact Berman Sales Co., Box 116, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


OFFICES: 


Fort Worth San Francisco Kansas City Toledo 
Buffalo Vancouver, B.C. St. Louis Colembues 
Toledo Winnipeg 

Houston Los Angeles + Chicago Fort Worth 
Galveston Buffalo Portland 
Portland Omaha 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


Galveston Nashville 
Enid Louisville 
Minneapolis Memphis 
Norfolk Houston 


| 
| | 
| | 
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supply ample; mill run, Utah-Idaho bill- 
ing. sacked $49.50@50; red bran, delivered 
CCP, sacked $54@64.60. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $49.50; red bran $53.50. 


MILLET 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; recleaned Early Fortune $3.50 
ewt., sacked; recleaned White Proso $3.75 
ewt., sacked. 


MINERAL FEED 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
all-purpose granules $82, block $92; miner- 
al phosphorus 6%, granules $95, block $105; 
cattle-sheep mineral, 7% phosphorus, gran- 
ules $92, block $101; hog mineral phosphorus 
3%%, granules $82; phosphorus 2% $69 
(all in 60-lb. paper bags). 

Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks, 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply about off- 
sets demand; all-purpose with iodine, 50-Ib. 


supply 


blocks $92.50, 100-lb. bags $87.50, f.o.b. 
plant. 
Seattle: Demand steady; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; 
phorus mixtures; 
brands. 

Portland: Demand slew; 
trend unchanged; $42. 

Ogden: Demand good; 
$105 ton, .50-lb. blocks; 
50-lb. bags. 


$65 ton for high phos- 
$44 ton for competitive 
supply ample; 
supply normal; 
$95 ton, granular, 


MOLASSES 

New York: Trend steady; biackstrap 
12%¢ gal. tank cars, tank wagons, f.o.b. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 
15¢ gal. in tank cars. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply adequate; 11%@12¢ gal., New Or- 
leans. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply ample; $24, f.0.b. tank cars; $24.25, 
f.o.b, tank trucks, both Los Angeles harbor. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$24 ton, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $25 ton, f.o.b. Seattle, tank car lots. 

mont: Trend steady; blackstrap 11¢ 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


VIANOL 
Oil soluble vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 
BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry Vitamin A products. 
BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oi] or 
water dispersible forms. 
BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vitamin D that will not decom- 
pose when combined with min- 
erals, 
XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
HYDROPOID 


Dry, free-flowing partially hydrog- 
enated animal fat. 


CLOROFOLEN 


Effective dog fovd deodorant. 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 
130 Central Ave., HOLLAND, MICH. 


AL-FISH 


for poultry 


MAR-VI-TIC 


for poultry and pigs 


-TURKEY-BLEND 


for turkeys 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Contact :— 
H. MARK McNEAL CO. 


Ask us about GORTON'S TRIPLE-TESTED 
VITAMIN OILS with guaranteed potencies. 
Cooperating Members of Associated Industries 

Call or write for complete inva 
information and prices. 


Milk Street 


gal., in tank cars and tank wagons, f.0.b. 
Beaumont. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $25. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; blackstrap 14¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston, 
cariots, delivered Ft. Worth, cars and/or 
truck $30.94 seller's market price on date 


of shipment, maximum 15¢ January-Febru- 


ary shipment 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply adequate; blackstrap 11%¢ gal., tank 
car, f.0.b. New rleans. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; 11%@11%¢ gal., tank car 
lots, f.o.b. Gulf ports 

Kansas City: Market has strengthened 
with the word that Cuban new erop mo- 
lasses’ has been s il at 10¢ gal., Cuba; de- 
lay of the freight rate reduction until Jan. 
26 also is a factor in the stronger trend 
and low-price quotations have disappeared 
from the market wl h is now mostly 11% 
@12¢ gal., New Orleans 

Minneapolis: Prices were stronger this 


week, with prices quoted at 12@13¢ gal., 
New Orleans; California $25 ton and Port- 
land-Seattle $26 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend stronger; 11%@12¢ gal. in tank 
cars, f.0.b. New Orleans 

Buffalo: Demand ar supply good; trend 
“higher; 15%¢ gal., f.o.t Albany 

Atlanta: Citrus molasses—demand good; 
supply limited; trend steady; $19 ton, bulk, 
f.o.b. Florida producing points 

NIACIN 

New York: Trend firm; §&8 kilo, 60-kilo 
lots; $8.10 kilo, 10-kilo lote; $8.20 kilo, 
_ 5-kilo lots; $8.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight 


prepaid or paid to destination. 
OAT PRODUCTS 


Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; feed oats $64 ton, ground oats 
$64 ton, rolled oats $68 ton, all ex-ware- 
house, l.c.l. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair quotations 
steady to easier; feeding rolled oats $79 
@80, standard pulverized $42@43, feeding 
oatmeal $66.50@67, reground oat feed $15 
@20, crimped oats $55 

Ft, Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; oat milifeed $44.80, reground oat 
millfeed $25.30, delivered Ft. Wortl 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supplies light 
to fair; pulverized white oats $5 Canadian 
oat feed $34.50, domestic $24.50 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $21.30. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $20@21; 
pulverized white oats $47; rolled oats $86. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply irregular; 
Canadian white pulverized $48.50; Canadian 
ground mixed $45; reground oat feed $21, 
nominal. 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply limited rolled $65, ground $62, 
cleaned $65. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend strong- 
er; supply ample pulverized white oats 


$50.50@57; oats $48@50.50; 


$43 @45.50. 


mixed feed oats 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; white pulverized $64 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal; reground $21.40 rolled oats 
$82.45; feeding oatmeal $76.40 pulverized 
white oats $47.40; crimped white oats 
$64.90. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; reground oat feed $17.50 in 
100-lb. burlap sacks; pulverized white oats 
$45 ton, choice $46 

Chicago: Demand improved; supply ade- 


quate; reground oat feed $15.50; fine ground 
feeding oatmeal $68@70; feeding rolled oats 
$80@82. 
OYSTER SHELL 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple: local $15, eastern $26. 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply good; 
trend unchanged astern $35 ton, western 
$28 ton, ex-warehouse, l.c.! 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; local $18.25, eastern $26 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $22.34 

Louisville: Demand and trend steady; 
supply good; $20.39 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged: western $29, eastern $35; 
granite and crystal grits $25 

PEAT MOSS 

Chicago: Demand good; supply ample; 
$3.65@3.75 standard 7% cu. ft. bale 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $3.25 

Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady 
supply ample: Canadian $3.40 in 300-bale 
lots, delivered California main line points 
German or Holland $3.45 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $3.55 bale 

Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 
carlots $2.909@3 bale 

Philadelphia: Demand good: supply fair 
$2.90, f.0.b. plier 

POTASSIUM I0DIDE, U.S.P. 


New York: Trend steady; U.S.P. granu 
lated and powder, free-flowing powder $1.9¢ 
Ib. im 200-1b. lots, $1.92 Ib. in 100-Ib. lots, 
$1.95 Ib. Im 25-Ib. lots; 90% KI in calcium 
stearate, calcium carbonate or magnesium 
carbonate mixtures, $1.81 Ib. in 200- and 
250-Ib. lots, $1.83 Ib. in 100-Ib. lots, $1.86 
Ib, in 26-Ib. lots, f.0.b. New Jersey; freight 
prepaid except on 25-lb. lots 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample: 100% potassium iodide, 
U.S.P., 250-4b. average in drums $1.90, 100- 
Ib. lots in fiber drums $1.92: potassium 


pure 


fodide calcium stearate mixture, 225 Ib. 


in leverpak drums $1.81, 100-Ib. lots in 
fiber drums $1.85. 
RIBOFLAVIN 
New York: Trend firm; feed grade (in 


feed supplements): 6¢ gram in 3.63 to 16 
gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid to 
destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 


Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply limited; bran $62, sacked, immedi- 
ate. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
none available; bran $42 (nominal), sacked, 
f.o.b. Arkansas points. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply scarce; 
carlots, rice bran $39@40, prompt ship- 
ment, f.o.b. south Texas rice mills; hulls 
$3@4, f.0.b. mills, 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; bran $64.31. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
bran $55, polish $62. 


SCREENINGS 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
Canadian $28; barley $18 


Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
@21. 

Baffalo: 
supply adequate; 
New York; 
York. 

Chicago: Demand improved; supply plen- 
tiful; ground grain screenings $30.25; Ca- 
nadian, bulk $22.25. 

Minneapolis: Demand rather light; prices 
about unchanged; country run $18@22, 
lights $5@14, mediums $14@22, heavies 
$22@30; Canadian $15 bulk, Duluth; Ca- 
nadian ground $26 sacked, Duluth; flax 
screenings $20 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
ground, sacked $29.50, 
unground, bulk $21.75, New 


Chicago: $22@22.75. 

Kansas City: $22.15 @ 22.80. 

St. Louis: $21.40@22. 

Des Moines: $22.50. 

Philadelphia: $21.56 @22.15. . 

Minneapolis: $23.15 @ 23.85. 

Buffalo: $22.50@ 23.10. 

Atlanta: $18@18.70. 

Memphis: $19.40@19.95. 

SORGHUMS 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow $2.16@ 
2.21, delivered Texas common potazts. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $2.65. 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; No. 2 milo, delivered 
CCP, prompt $2.70. 

SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand slack; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots 44% $70.50@73 depending on 
origin; truck lots $65@65.50,- prompt, de- 
livered Ft. Worth. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; supply 
good; $78.50 ton, delivered, carlots, sacked, 


January-February. 


Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $58, 
sacked, f.o.b. Arkansas points. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply am- 
ple; $50, bulk, Decatur. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $85@90. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; January $46; October-No- 


vember $50. 

Boston: Demand spotty; supply adequate; 
$51, f.0.b. Decatur. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $651@62, bulk, Decatur. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $76.57. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply sufficient; 
14% $65 o.b. Wichita. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $77.07@78.07, delivered CCP. 

Louisvile: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply ample; $63.80. 

Kansas City: No change in the 
position soybean oil meal has been 
in for several weeks; demand fair; trend 
steady; $48.50@49 bulk, Decatur, for Kan- 
sas City and West; $51@61.50 bulk, De- 
catur, unrestricted. 

Atlanta: Demand 
supply ample; 44% 
mediate 

Minneapolis: Demand was said to be a 
little better; prices were up a shade ¢rom 
a week earlier; $45@46, bulk, Decatur. 

Chicago: Soybean oil meal was traded 
at a slow pace during the week ending 
Jan. 18, Some processors have cut back 
on their crushing operations to relieve the 
supply situation, and buyers continue to 
their inventories at a fairly low level. 
Quotations Jan. 18: 44% protein soybean 
oil meal, unrestricted $61.50@62.50. 

Decatur: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
44% bulk, unrestricted $51.50 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
44% solvent $63; 41% expeller $65, pellets 


$67.50 
SUNFLOWER SEED 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; large black $17.50 cwt.; 
large gray $17 cwt.; medium black $15 
cewt.; medium gray $14.50 cwt.; small black 
and gray $10 cwt. 

TANKAGE 
Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
60% $72.50@74.60 ton bulk, 
ton in paper sacks, $76.50@ 
78.50 ton in burlap sacks, 
Chicago: Demand slow; 
60% protein $67.50@75. 
Kansas City: Trend unchanged; 60% di- 
gester $70@72.50, sacked, Kansas City 
Wichita: Demand good; supply adequate; 
60% $72.50, f.0.b. plant. 


rather 


easy 


steady; 
im- 


trend 
sacked, 


slow; 
$68.50, 


St. Louis: 
ply ample; 
$77.50@79.50 


supply heavy; 


J. H. LEFTWICH & CO., Inc. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Phone HEmlock 2-877] 


Savannah, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Mobile, Ala. 


Shipments by Rail Tank Car, Truck Transports and Barge 


P.O. Box 78 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Nebraska City, Neb. 


Louisville: Demand dull; trend unsettled; 
supply heavy; $70@76 ton. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $1.35 a unit of protein. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 60% digester $71@74.50. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply moder- 
ate; 60% digester $77.50@80, f.o.b. Ft. 
Worth. 

Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$72.50. 

St. Paul: Demand off and price lower; 


60% digester $63. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 
Chicago: Market stronger at $66. 
Baffalo: Demand good; trend downward; 
$58.60, 


supply scarce; commercial grade 
sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Russ Jones 


Feed & eat Club 


Names Russ Jones 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA — Russ 
Jones, Russ Jones & Co., has been in- 
stalled as president of the Cedar 
Rapids Feed & Grain Club. Other 
new officers include Tudor Wilder, 
Wilder Grain Co., vice president; Guy 
James, National Oats Co., secretary, 
and Fred Jones, Cedar Rapids Cham- 
ber of Commerce Grain Service, Inc., 
treasurer. 

Directors include Clarence Bohl- 
ander, Cargill, Inc.; Fred Hollands, 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc.; Marvin 
Zinn, Piper Grain & Milling Co.; 
George Coontz, Wilson & Co., Inc., 
and Les Liabo, Iowa Milling Co. 

Speaker at the recent meeting of 
the Cedar Rapids group was Norman 
Dewes, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, on the subject, “Merchandis- 
ing People.” 


BOOST PROFITS 


with a 


BEST SELLER 


LINSEED PELLETS 


with 


STILBESTROL 


and Jobber 


Dealer 
Inquiries 


CALL MARKET 3353 


NIXON & COMPANY 


2619 N STREET 
NEBRASKA 


We 


Invite 


OMAHA 
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CATTLE ON FEED 


(Continued from page 1) 


braska and Kansas) for which state 
inspection records are available, were 
less than 1% below the same period 
a year ago. For the July-September 
period, inshipments were 2% smaller 
than for the corresponding period a 
year earlier. 


Increases in Other Areas 

Outside the North Central states, 
the number of cattle on feed was 3% 
larger than a year ago, USDA re- 
ports. California, the leading state in 
the West, showed an increase of 5%, 
while Colorado, the second leading 
western state, was 18% below a year 
earlier. In Montana, Idaho, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Utah and Oregon, the 
number of cattle on feed was greater 
than a year ago, while other areas 
of the West were down. Pennsylvania 
was down 2%, while Texas was up 
8%. 

For the 13 states in which quar- 
terly estimates of cattle on feed are 
made, the number on feed Jan. 1, 
1956, was down 1% from a year 
earlier. These 13 states are Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Texas, Colorado, Arizona and 
California. On Oct. 1, 1955, the num- 
ber was 19% larger than a year 
earlier. The lower level of feeding on 
Jan. 1 relative to Oct. 1, USDA said, 
resulted from heavy marketings of 
fed cattle and fewer replacements 
during the past quarter as compared 
with the corresponding period in 1954. 

In 11 states (the same as the 13 
except Texas and Arizona) where 
quarterly estimates for both October 
and January are available, market- 
ings during the period October-De- 
cember, 1955, were 15% larger than 
the same period in 1954. Placements 
during the same period were down 
10%. 

Length of Time on Feed 

Data for the 14 states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Texas, Idaho, Colorado, Ari- 
zona and California, reveal that the 
number on feed over three months 
is 30% above last year, but those on 
feed less than three months decreased 
9%, the USDA report shows. 

As a per cent of the total on feed, 
the number on feed less than three 
months was 72% compared with 79% 
a year earlier. Cattle on feed three- 
six months were 24% of the total, 
compared with 19% a year earlier. 
About 4% of the total had been on 

CATTLE AND CALVES ON FEED 
JAN. 1, 1950-56* 


5-year 1956 


average as % 

State (1950-54) 1955 1956 of 1955 
——1,000 head——, % 
Pennsylvania 89 84 82 98 
137 164 180 110 
Indiana 205 272 321 118 
Illinois 532 609 639 105 
Michigan ‘ 100 114 131 115 
Wisconsin ... 96 108 112 104 
B. N. C 1,070 1,267 1,383 109 
Minnesota 306 321 337 105 
lowa : 1,064 1,225 1,226 100 
Missouri . 331 234 281 120 
No. Dak. 66 76 110 145 
So. Dak. 196 214 210 $8 
Nebraska 546 625 450 72 
Kansas 251 227 182 80 
W. N. C. 2,660 2,922 2,795 96 
4,189 4,178 100 
Oklahoma 62 68 61 90 
Texas .... 169 132 143 108 
Montana 36 465 58 129 
© 92 135 150 111 
Wyoming 26 30 26 
Colorado 265 276 226 82 
N. Mexico 22 29 37 128 
Arizona . 93 169 204 121 
Utah .... 48 57 59 104 
Nevada 22 30 29 97 
Washington 27 40 38 95 
Oregon 29 36 45 124 
California 301 467 489 105 
Western 1,182 1,513 1,663 103 
6,001 5,786 5,823 101 


*Hstimates include only cattle being fat- 
tened for market as a more or less distinct 
agricultural enterprise, and excludes small 
operations Incidental to dairy and general 
farming. Cattle thus fed are presumed to 
produce carcasses that will grade good or 
better. 

In addition there have been a number 
of cattle finished on distillery slop, mostly 
in Kentucky, and on by-product feeds in 
other states not shown as well as large 
numbers being winter fed in West Virginia, 
Virginia, Kentucky and some other states to 
be marketed as grass fat in late summer. 


feed more than six months, compared 
with 2% a year ago. 

Jan. 1 estimates by weight groups 
and kinds of cattle on feed this year 
indicate less interest in feeding calves 
and light-weight cattle than last year, 
USDA said. Cattle weighing under 
600 lb. comprised 29% of the total 
number on feed, compared with 33% 
a year earlier. Those weighing 600- 
900 lb. were 44% of the total com- 
pared with 45% the year before. And 
those weighing over 900 lb. were 27% 
compared with 22% a year earlier. 

Steers represented 57% of the Jan. 
1 total compared with 53% last year; 
heifers 21% and 19%; calves 21% 
and 26%, and cows and other cattle 
1% and 2%. 

Cattle feeders in these 14 states 
intend to market fed catle at a faster 
rate than they indicated a year ago, 
the USDA report shows, with 51% of 
the Jan. 1 number to be marketed by 
April 1. 


Hamiin, dr. 
Superior Separator Co. 


Appointments Made 
HOPKINS, MINN. — The appoint- 


ment of T. H. Hamlin, Jr., to the 
position of regional sales supervisor 
of bulk handling operations was an- 
nounced recently by I. S. Willis, gen- 
eral manager of the process machin- 
ery division of the Superior Sepa- 
rator Co., Hopkins. Mr. Hamlin will 
represent the company in the west- 
ern states and make his headquarters 
at Los Angeles. 

Marshall Carpenter, sales manager 
of bulk handling equipment, and Wil- 
liam Symons, sales supervisor for 
the eastern states have been trans- 
ferred to the company’s headquarters 
at Hopkins. Mr. Carpenter will direct 
all company sales of bulk handling 
equipment and Mr. Symons will rep- 
resent the company in the eastern 
half of the U.S. 

Mr. Hamlin is a native of Cali- 
fornia. He attended Menlo Junior 
College and Claremont Men’s Col- 
lege, where he majored in economics. 
After three years in the submarine 
service of the Navy, he joined .the 
Pike Trailer Co., manufacturer of 
commercial truck trailers. Prior to 
going with Superior, he was self-em- 
ployed in industrial real estate man- 
agement and development. 

Superior Separator bulk handling 
equipment includes bulk tank trucks 
for the feed industry and a new line 
of solids pumps marketed under the 
trademark ‘“Fluidizer,” which are dis- 
tributed to the flour milling and oth- 
er trades. 


FEED MAN RETIRES 
IRONTON, OHIO—O. L. Harper, 
owner and operator of the O. L. 
Harper Flour & Feed Co., Ironton, 
Ohio, has retired after more than 40 

years in the milling business. 


Iowa Short Course 


Planned for Assistants 


AMES, IOWA—A short course for 
assistant managers of feed and eleva- 
tor businesses will be conducted Feb. 
27-March 2 at Iowa State College, 
Ames. The class will be limited to 
50 men. 

Additional information about the 
course may be obtained by writing T. 
Harris Young, Young Feed Co., Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa; Richard Phillips, 
Department of Economics and Soci- 
ology, Iowa State College, or Ken 
Lowery, Farmers Grain Dealers Assn., 
Des Moines. 
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MIDWEST BOARD MEMBERS 


KANSAS CITY—Three new mem- 
bers were added to the board of di- 
rectors of the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. as a result of a mailed 
ballot completed this week. Those 
elected were Alfred Owens, Simpson 
& Co., Colorado Springs, Colo.; Joe 
Meibergen, W. B. Johnston Grain Co., 


‘Enid, Okla., and Robert Sargent, Sar- 


gent Mills, Inc., Des Moines. Official 
tellers for the election were F. G. 
Bienhoff, Bartlett & Co., Kansas City, 
and Max Shields, Albers Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 


NORTHWEST FEED MEETING 


(Continued from page 3) 


will tend to blame the biggest item 
of expense, that is, feed, if there is 
trouble in his herd or flock. However, 
feed is seldom the cause, Mr. Dewes 
said, but a feed analysis should be 
made to make sure. 

Most often the trouble lies in mis- 
management, disease or a weather 
condition. Mr. Dewes cited the case 
of a dairyman who lets his cows out 
of the barn in spring to lessen his 
cleaning work and exercise the ani- 
mals. If it happens that some cows 
will drink puddle water made im- 
pure by feces, the result may be 
scours. 


Roughage Underfeeding Common 


In spite of good pastures and hay 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin farmers 
often underfeed roughage, mainly be- 
cause they do not realize that hay 
appears large in volume but weighs 
comparatively little. Mr. Dewes says 
an interesting experiment is to ask 
a dairyman to estimate the weight 
of a pile of hay. Invariably he will 
underestimate it. Poultrymen often 
do not readily recall the incident 
which might suddenly cause a drop 
in egg production. He recalled the 
case of a feeder whose flock sudden- 
ly produced eggs with blood spots. 
Upon investigation, the farmer re- 
called shooting off a shotgun in back 
of the hen house three weeks _previ- 
ously, upsetting the chickens. 

Leo Becker, McCabe Co., Minne- 
apolis, urged feed men to “go out on 
the firing line” when a customer has 
trouble. If it’s a disease problem, 
then expert guidance is needed. Ask 
the farmer if he is using absolutely 
the same feeding and management 
practices as he did before trouble de- 
veloped, Mr. Becker advised. Often 
the farmer will have trouble recalling 
the change but invariably one will be 
discovered. Make a complete list of 
every procedure the farmer is using. 
Study the list to determine where 
the trouble may be arising. 

The dealer who has difficulty solv- 
ing a feeder’s problem will always 
have the ready assistance of sup- 
pliers at hand, Mr. Becker concluded. 

The final panelist on the feeder 
production problems was Jerry Wel- 
na, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa, who discussed 
poultry diseases. If a poultryman’s 
flock doesn’t lay, the blame is usually 
put on feed or the chicks. Very often 
disease is to blame, he said. 

Disease is often difficult to detect, 
Mr. Welna said, especially in flocks 
which look healthy but which are ac- 
tually infected. Some diseases are not 
dramatic, such as one type of coccid- 
iosis which doesn’t show up in the 
hen’s appearance for several weeks 
but actually destroys the gut. Worms 
work in a flock which looks healthy 
but doesn’t lay. Virus diseases, too, 


knock down egg production but are 
more easily detected. 

Mr. Serkland, in summarizing the 
panel discussion, said he had a poul- 
tryman customer who gave him a 
large volume of business until his 
egg production suddenly dropped. No 
change in feed or management was 
made but a chance remark by the 
farmer revealed that he’d been keep- 
ing a wild cat in the hen laying house 
until a neighbor was able to pick it 
up. Mr. Serkland also said egg pro- 
duction drops in customers’ flocks 
have been traced to sparrows in the 
laying house, corn cob litter which 
was producing mold, straw and corn 
lofts which had turned moldy, and 
lack of protein in the diet. 

Make an attempt to become gen- 
uinely interested in your customers 
and employees, urged LuVain Bue, 
head of Dale Carnegie training in 
Minnesota, in a talk on Jan. 16. In 
his discussion of public relations, Mr. 
Bue said this is merely a matter of 
making friends. 

Employees and customers will show 
more interest in their associations 
with you and your products if you 
smile and put enthusiasm into your 
relations with them. “Act enthusi- 
astic and you'll be enthusiastic,” Mr. 
Bue stated. Employees will do a bet- 
ter job for you if you'll take the 
trouble to improve your human re- 
lations. “Improved human relations 
mean improved sales,” he stated. 


Seek 3% Net Profit 

Mr. Burrell outlined what he con- 
sidered a profitable goal for a feed 
store. The feed dealer should strive 
for a 15% gross profit on his invest- 
ment and a net profit on sales of 3%. 
He should turn over his stock five 
times a year. Get rid of old accounts 
and have them cleaned out. Elimi- 
nate duplicate lines. Watch your 


MANEY BROS. 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn Penna. Ind Ill Mo. Del, Md. 
719 465 517 766 135 457 1,326 1,156 
nh. MOL Tee 724 626 699 808 205 494 1,250 1,162 
731 484 594 787 170 543 1,468 1,091 
650 593 542 733 180 671 1,194 1,312 
wed cs $11 542 656 712 187 604 1,371 1,086 
DOG. BF 726 441 607 692 157 586 1,495 1,161 
DGG SS csicccesyctveccece 728 467 597 698 127 563 1,614 1,074 
ce 766 587 572 740 130 519 1,607 1,143 
774 489 580 634 172 493 1,688 1,280 
BO 764 567 617 763 162 471 1,570 1,327 

Week ending Va. W. Va. No. Car, So. Car Ga Fla. Ala. Miss 
NOV. AB cccccccscccceces 1,066 429 1,231 207 3,402 171 1,188 786 
1,092 400 1,347 192 3,223 206 1,280 766 
NOV. BB cccicesvege coves 988 403 1,282 218 3,396 165 1,249 966 
DORs: 1,087 423 1,464 226 3,462 210 1,336 872 
1,157 437 1,368 229 3,617 231 1,372 928 
DSS. BF vccdcersoepeccecd 1,110 475 1,414 214 3,642 242 1,366 923 
Des... 1,093 508 1,408 243 3,761 213 1,446 906 
DOR: BE cocccevecsoccers 1,197 466 1,366 216 3,693 181 1,319 886 
1,220 507 1,397 190 997 212 1,479 897 
OME; BP vcameceadceseces 1,253 446 1,438 193 3,995 254 1,328 886 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1955-56 1954-55 
MOV. BD éwidcesveviedaee 1,592 276 1,715 194 101 886 18,875 15,043 
ata 1,750 295 1,764 183 113 914 19,474 16,883 
secs 1,707 310 1,748 164 93 879 19,431 16,471 
1,859 292 1,748 174 150 1,002 20,080 15,849 
1,797 266 1,803 128 132 986 20,269 14,533 
1,824 292 1,797 222 121 999 20,448 14,801 
cs 1,807 276 1,624 199 141 1,014 20,489 11,331 
1,730 240 1,708 203 140 1,018 20,416 14,346 
1,699 270 1,742 217 161 1,057 21,065 16,025 
se 1,674 262 1,727 229 184 1,087 21,187 14,397 


stock. If an item doesn’t move, close 
it out, he said. 

Carry a complete line of farm sup- 
ply products related to feeds. There 
are nine commercial classes of feed 
and all should be handled, Mr. Bur- 
rell suggested. Related items may in- 
clude dairy, poultry and hog supplies, 
fencing, fertilizer, hardware, sanita- 
tion supplies and health products. 

Good merchandising begins with 
the exterior of your store, Mr. Bur- 
rell asserted. It has been said that 
50% of a retail store’s sales can be 
made through the display windows. 

Know your banker and inform him 
of the dollar and cents story of your 
business and the importance of the 
feed industry in your area, advised 
Mr. Burrell. Improve your services 
to feeders. Keep ahead of the farmer 
customer because the latter has 
greatly enhanced his knowledge of 
livestock, farming and nutrition. Your 
customer is not too concerned about 
the feed dealer making money but he 
is interested in whether he is making 
a profit himself, said Mr. Burrell. 

A talk on pending labor legislation, 
the minimum wage law, agricultural 
legislation and trading stamps was 
given by Thomas H. Hodgson, secre- 
tary, Minnesota Retail Federation, 
Ine., Minneapolis, on the afternoon 
of Jan. 16, Final afternoon activity 
was a tour of the King Midas Feed 
Mills in Minneapolis. 

The annual banquet was served on 
the evening of Jan. 16, followed by 
the traditional floor show. 

NUTRITION—College nutritionists 
took’ over the final session of the 
convention the morning of Jan. 17. 

With Dr. Elton Johnson head of 
the University of Minnesota’s poultry 
department, as moderator, Dr. Lester 
Hanson, Minnesota swine specialist, 
Dr. W. E. Petersen, dairy specialist 
at Minnesota, and Dr. Stanley L. 
Balloun, Iowa State College poultry 
specialist, presented information on 
recent developments in animal and 
poultry nutrition. 

Dr. Balloun presented some data 
on Iowa State studies of use of fat 
in poultry rations and_ of protein lev- 
els in turkey poult rations. Dr. Han- 
son reviewed recent findings in how 
to control parakeratosis. Dr. Peter- 
sen reported on the effects of feeding 
high energy feeds to calves and heif- 
ers, on efforts to increase milk pro- 
duction and on nutritional disease 
probiems. Dr. Johnson briefly re- 
viewed Minnesota work on levels of 
protein in poult rations. 

“There isn’t very much new in 
swine nutrition,” said Dr. Hanson. 
“And I consider as the most signifi- 
cant development during the year the 
controlling of parakeratosis.” 

He told how it was found that feed- 
ing a high calcium diet without zinc 
resulted in the rapid development of 
parakeratosis. And when zinc is add- 
ed, the disease is controlled. 

Dr. Hanson said that at the uni- 
versity they are now feeding swine 
a ration containing about 5 mg. zinc 


per pound of feed and they are hav- 
ing no trouble. 


No Parakeratosis Now 

“This is the first winter in five at 
Minnesota,” he stated, “that we have 
not had parakeratosis unless we 
wanted it.” 

He did take issue with others, how- 
ever, on a statement that if a ration 
contains no more calcium than recom- 


mended by the National Research 
Council, parakeratosis will not oc- 
cur 


“We have been within that level 
and we have still had trouble,” Dr. 
Hanson stated. 

Commenting on a question about 
anemia in baby pigs, Dr. Hanson said 
there is no excuse for anemia due to 
an iron deficiency. He advised the 
udder swabbing technique and rec- 
ommended that feed dealers tell 
their customers to do it once a day 
to be sure an adequate job is 
done even if the farmer should for- 
get once in a while. 

“We are still experimenting with 
early weaning,” he said, “but we still 
have not found any way to produce 
cheaper gains.” 

He also told the feed dealers that 
some “remarkable results” have been 
obtained in Minnesota experiments 
by giving soluble antibiotics to swine, 
but said that not enough data is 
available yet to draw conclusions. 

“The biggest problem of the hog 
raiser is quality,” Dr. Hanson said in 
answer to a question about whether 
swine rations would be improved by 
the addition of fat. 

“I am not enthusiastic about feed- 
ing fat to hogs to speed up their 
growth because it probably would in- 
crease the back fat. And we all know 
there is too much of that now,” he 
stated. 

Poultry Diets 

Dr. Balloun reported on some re- 
cent experiments with feeding ani- 
mal fat in chick diets. In one test 
in which solvent meat scrap and tal- 
low were fed, there was an improve- 
ment in gain with each percent in- 
crease in the amount of tallow, up 
to 3%. 

Adding fat to a regular ration, he 
said, produced an increase in growth 
and lowered feed requirements per 
pound of gain 

Dr. Balloun reviewed briefly some 
Iowa State work with protein levels 
in turkey rations. “It is my conten- 


tion that poults are fed more protein 


than is economical.” 

He said that from 17-24 weeks, the 
protein requirements for optimum 
growth are lower than for maximum 
growth. Finishing turkeys on a 12% 
protein diet produced just as good 
gains at less cost, he stated. 

He also pointed out that studies 
have shown that adding lysine to the 
protein in the rations results in op- 
timum growth at a lower protein 
levei. 

Making a point for better con- 
trolled rations, Dr. Balloun showed 


how efficiency is cut when feeders 
dilute a concentrate more than it 
was designed for. 

“Manufacturers put in three times 
as much vitamin fortification as is 
needed because they are forced to 
protect themselves against the cus- 
tomer who dilutes the concentrate too 
much and then complains about the 
results. It costs the wrong man,” he 
stated. 

Future Developments 


In the future, Dr. Balloun predict- 
ed the following poultry develop- 
ments: 

@ Increased corn (percentage of 
carbohydrate) in the ration. 

@ Some reduction in feed per pound 
of gain and per dozen eggs. 

@ Better balanced rations. 

@ Less use of pasture range. 

@ More confined broilers. 

@ More cage laying. 

@ Virtual disappearance of 
farm chicken. 

In answer to a question on what 
calorie-protein ratio should be fed, 
Dr. Balloun said he didn’t think that 
the best ratio has been established. 

“As calories are increased there is 
a need to increase protein and prob- 
ably certain vitamins. But there is 
still much contradictory evidence,” he 
said. 


the 


Turkey Rations 


More information on turkey rations 
was presented by Dr. Johnson. 

“We should be more conscientious 
about feeding programs so that more 
economical production is achieved,” 
he said. “This year we have bettered 
the old Minnesota standard of turkey 
feeding efficiency by feeding a re- 
stricted high protein supplement.” 

Dr. Johnson reviewed university ex- 
periments where with the 34% pro- 
tein restricted ration a 27% increase 
in profit was achieved. 

Five lots of birds were fed. Lot 1 
was fed all they wanted of the Min- 
nesota standard 25% protein ration. 
Lots 2 and 3 got a 28% protein ra- 
tion and were fed all they wanted. 
Lot 4 got a 34% protein ration and 
were fed all they wanted. Lot 5 got 
the 34% protein ration with mash 
restricted to 15 lb. per 100 birds per 
day, but full-fed corn and oats. 

The restricted ration produced tur- 
keys at a feed cost of $2.19 per bird, 
lowest of the five groups, and gave 
up to 24¢ more profit per bird over 
feed cost than the four other lots. 
The restricted group also had a lower 
feed requirement per po’ sd of gain— 
taking 3.25 lb. feed to 4 ‘in 1 Ib., in 
comparison with 3.49 Ib. .eed needed 
for birds on the other rations, Dr. 
Johnson said. 

Dairy Animals 

Speaking about rations for calves 
and heifers, Dr. Petersen said that 
feeding heavily with a high energy 
ration in the early months of a calf’s 
life reduces later milk production by 
as much as 60%. The best production 
level is achieved when a calf is fed 
with a low energy level, he stated. 
He said researchers have found that 
at each increment of increased ener- 
gy in a calf ration, the later milk pro- 
duction is reduced. 

“The rate of gain during the first 
six months of a calf’s life seems to 
be relatively unimportant,” Dr. Peter- 
sen said. “Apparently the most im- 
portant object in feeding a calf is to 
get it to survive. We don’t know 
why,” he stated. 

In increasing the milk production 
of cows, Dr. Petersen said the object 
is to increase the number of cells in 
the udder. 

He cited three methods of accom- 
plishing this goal that have been 


| tried: use of thyroid, use of growth 


hormones and use of an estrogen like 
stilbestrol. The thyroid and growth 
hormones increase production but not 
efficiency, he said. Experiments with 
feeding estrogen at the 10 mg. per 
day level, the same as for beef cattle, 
have indicated that the feed effi- 


ciency is increased, he said. He ex- 
plained that more work has to be 
done. 

Dr. Petersen said that milk fever 
apparently can be controlled by keep- 


ing calcium down and phosphorus up 
in the ration during a cow’s dry pe- 
riod. He said that feeding massive 
doses of vitamin D late in a cow’s 
pregnancy has to be continuous right 
up until a cow calves to be effective, 
offering somewhat of an obstacle to 
the effectiveness of this method since 
many farmers do not know exactly 
when their cows are supposed to 
calf. 

Turning to another nutritional 
problem, bloat, Dr. Petersen ex- 
plained that there are two types— 
one in which a cow’s ability to get 
rid of gas is somehow blocked, and 
the other in which a frothy green 
mass is manufactured inside the cow’s 
stomach. 

Putting down a tube will relieve 
the gas-type of bloat, he explained, 
but the frothy type, found commonly 
in New Zealand, is a different prob- 
lem. However, he pointed out, the 
use of an emulsified peanut oil 
sprayed on grass has been effective 
in controlling the frothy bloat. 

Antibody Production 

Turning to the significant work 
with production of disease antibodies 
in a cow’s udder that he and other 
University of Minnesota scientists re- 
ported last fall, Dr. Petersen re- 
vewed some of the known facts and 
projected what might be possible in 
this field. 

“The cow’s udder is the greatest 
factory for antibody production 
known,” he stated. By injecting hu- 
man disease organisms into the cow’s 
udder, vast quantities of antibodies 
can be produced in a matter of hours 
whereas a human requires a week or 
two to do the same. These antibodies 
fight human diseases, he explained. 

It is conceivable, Dr. Petersen said, 
that people drinking enough milk con- 
taining the antibodies against speci- 
fic diseases will achieve an immunity 
to those diseases. 

He emphasized, however, that this 
theory must be demonstrated for 
each human disease, and stated that 
it will “never be a cure-all.” 


MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


operations continue good. Current 
supplies of broilers are on the heavy 
side, which is not helping the pro- 
ducer price-wise. 

The feed manufacturer continues 
his cautious buying policy. Nearby 
needs only are taken, as a general 
rule, with interest in deferred posi- 
tions still lacking. Some ingredients 
have tightened up to some extent 
for nearby delivery. 

Cottonseed meal is considerably 
harder to get delivered than has been 
the case for several months. It is 
expected that the cold wave in Flor- 
ida will probably cause citrus pulp 
to strengthen in the near future. 
Some sellers have already advanced 
prices from extreme lows—and re- 
port better demand. Rice bran is ex- 
tremely tight for nearby shipment, 
but this condition is expected. to im- 
prove with increased running time by 
rice millers beginning in February. 


Northeast 


Formula feed sales were not too 
robust this week. The trade can’t 
point to any definite reason for the 
lag but demand hasn’t picked up as 
much as had been anticipated. The 
hesitancy in the market may stem 
from uncertainty regarding farm leg- 
islation in Washington and its po- 
tential influence on prices. 

Egg mashes were the leader in 
sales, followed by broiler feeds. Dairy 
feed sales have been picking up, es- 
pecially feeds to mix with grains on 
the farm. 

Egg prices were down and broilers 
were low, but placements are going 
along at a good clip. Current broiler 
prices don’t give much more profit 
leaway for growers after their costs 
are deducted. But they may be figur- 
ing on volume output. 

The ingredient market was irregu- 
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Checkerboard Elevator Co. Highway Equipment Co., Inc. 
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North Carolina Granite Corp............. 12 
Clofine, Herbert K. ...... 33 Ubiko Milling Co., The .... 
Norwood Manufacturing Co. ............ 59 es, 
Cold Spring Granite Co. soe Union Special Machine Co. 
Norwood Products Co. 10 
Columbia Phosphate Co. ............. 45  Honeggers' & Co. “GB. tne 16. 60, 63  U-_S. Industrial Chemicals Co 
Qearey Ces 51 Hough, The Frank Co. United States Rubber Co. 
Columbian Steel Tank Co. .............. 41 Howes, $., Co., Inc. . 
Commercial Minerals, Inc. .............. 65 Hubbard Milling ben 
Commercial Solvents Corp. .......... 30, 31 Hubbell, Charis H. Gyster Shell Products Garp. ...........- 34 Co, 130 
Consolidated Blenders, Inc. ............. 210 Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp........ Van Camp Laboratories 
Continental Grain Co. ...... 71 Hygeno Litter Co. ............ ¢ Van Dusen Harrington Co ; 57 
Corn Products Refining Co. ......... Pabst Brewing Co. .... Verity Mills, Inc. .. 
Coronet Phosphate Co. .......4...... Panogen, Inc. Virginia-Carolina Corp. 
Coshocton Farmers Exchange Co. ....... 73 T. E., Co. Paper-Caimenson & Co. ......... Vitality Mills, Inc. ......... 
Mile. 46 Ilinois Soy Company........... Park, Philip R., Inc. ... 4 Vitamins, Inc. . 7 
Cromwell Paper Co International Minerals & Chem. Corp..... Parks, J. P., Co. ....... ; 7 Vitren Corp. ; 
Daffin Manufacturing J-M Trading Corp. Peavey, F. H., 57 W-W Grinder Corporation 63 
Jacobson Machine Works ............... 190 Pemco Products, Inc. ... Wettece & Theresa Co. lnc........ 
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Distillation Products Industries ...... . 40 Keystone Steel & Wire Co Publicker Industries, Inc. 73 White Shell Corporation ... 64 
Distillers Feed Research Council .. Kindstrom-Schmoli Company ......... Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc 
Bryer Koelsch, Charles J., Grain Co., Inc.. Williams, H. R., Mill Supply Co 280 
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Douglas Chemical Co. .... 49 Wirthmore Feeds ............. 
Ghembeal Go. 15 Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 64 
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lar. Corn held fairly steady. Oats [some above and some below that | hay and other roughages is greatly | of hay which will be unusable 
y y be- 


were down 1 to 2¢. Barley held steady 
and feed wheat was practically un- 
changed. Alfalfa meal, gluten meal 
and gluten feed were unchanged. 
Hominy feed was on the weak side. 
Soybean oil meal was steady but it 
had a slightly weaker undertone. 
Cottonseed oil meal advanced $1 to 
$2. Linseed oil meal marked time. 
Distillers’ grains were strong, scarce 
and up $2. Brewers’ grains were 
hard to find but prices were un- 
changed. Meat scraps and tankage 
were unchanged. Fish meal dropped 
$5 


Mill running time of formula feed 
manufacturers varied. The overall 
average was put at 40 hours, with 


mark. 

Millfeed prices strengthened a lit- 
tle on reduced flour extraction. Sales 
were still slow. 


Pacific Northwest 


The formula feed trade in the Pa- 
cific Northwest was quiet this week 
so far as standard types of branded 
feeds were concerned, but those mills 
which are set up to do custom work 
and to formulate roughage-type and 
grain blends report an excellent busi- 
ness. In spite of recent advances in 
the price of molasses, molasses feeds 
are being used at record rates, and 
feed men state that the scarcity of 


expanding the consumption of feeds 
which run heavy to grain. 

Prices at Seattle for U.S. No. 2 
green hay ranged from $47@50 
per ton, depending on the ideas of 
the seller, and offerings were not too 
plentiful even at that figure, which is 
about $10 per ton higher than a year 
ago at this time. Reports from east- 
ern Washington indicated that some 
farmers who have been holding hay 
for high prices may find that they 
have “out-smarted” themselves, be- 
cause hay piles are said to be suf- 
fering heavy damage from alternate 
rain and snow which have piled up on 
them for the past three months. Thus 
there may be substantial quantities 


fore the winter is ended. 

The proteins were particularly 
draggy, according to trade sources, 
and middlemen who specialize in 
these commodities reported that busi- 
ness is very dull. 

Oats were in short supply, and 
advanced $3@4 ton during the week, 
while millfeeds also strengthened a 
bit. On the other hand, there was 
little or no demand for corn, and the 
barley market was steady, with am- 
ple supplies in sight. 

It is too early for chick and poult 
feeds to affect the market, and the 
main activity in the trade is in dairy 
and cattle feeds, plus roughages and 
grains. 
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neres oonen Mills sold me on into the feed 
iness, and ot I'm in it, mighty glad. Dannen 


ight into 


got 


ery business — each one helps the other. 
hatehery customers because I'm 


oop Dea whet's more fm réaily sold an the 
te Danner Program—my hatchery customers are get- 
better re: ever, now that they're on Dannen Feeds. 
os cored on Dannen television program with two 
9000 ery customers, 1 guess just about everybody in” 
whole cou sow the program. Don’t thats not good 
business!” Jim Bowman 
Bowman Hatchery 
Maysville, Missouri 
ike the ne zed Dealer Agreement. it gives 
me who really wants to Werk, @ chance fo 


- o<tra money in bonuses at the end of every — 


Wh check comes through from Dannen 
ree n ~s like pennies from heaven! And it's easy 
rake extr _-y when you're on the Authorized Dannen — 
Dealer Agree oy Paul Reed 
Paul Reed Feed and Produce 
Scranton, Kansas 
> tet inte the feed business, | didn? know too much — 
it. Butt en territory man out here has really helped | 
e's tau _ ‘eed and how te sell it, and he’s personally 
ot of The Dannen Resale Program has really 
‘or far as i's one of Dannen’s 
outstanding points: Lew Albin 
Pfister Farm Store 


Kearney, Nebraska 


HERE’S HOW DANNEN HELPS YOU SELL: 


@ Local Newspaper Advertising @ Live Displays 
@ 247-Acre Research Farm @ Dealer Meetings 


@ Concentrated Farm Resale @ Feeder Meetings 
@ Sales Training School for Dannen Dealers 

and their employees 

@ Extensive Newspaper and Farm Paper Advertising 
@ Strong Radio and TV Coverage 


@ Premium Promotions @ Products Control Department 
@ Hog Finance Program @ Effective Point-of-Sale. Material 
© Outdoor Signs @ Special Promotion for New Dealers 


DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Write today for complete information on Dannen’s 
merchandising and business building plan! 


DANNEN 


‘DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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